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PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


WELL, my young friends, here cofnes 
another new year. The old year is 
over and gone; the new is fairly ar- 
rived, and we have fairly entered upon 
it. May it be a prosperous and a hap- 
_ py one. 

Many of my readers have already 
lived to see five, ten, fifteen,—and some 
twenty new year’s days. To some, all 
have been happy ones, and the whole 
subsequent years have been happy years; 
to others it has not been so. They have 
been called to part with friends, or at 
least to stand by their sick beds; and 
some of them have been sick and un- 
dergone suffering and pain themselves. 
I have known some people, by the way, 
who thought their whole year a happy 
one, though they were sick a few days 
of it. They say, they never knew the 
worth of health till they had been sick ; 
and that the pleasures of life were on 
the whole increased by their sickness. 
They say, that since their recovery, eve- 
ry thing has looked more beautiful ; 
their food has relished better, their sleep 
has been sweeter, their friends have ap- 
peared dearer, and God wiser and bet- 
ter than ever before. 

But I wish you all—I say again—a 
happy new year, whether sick or well. 
I should like, if it were possible, to go 
round this morning and express my 
good wishes in person, and shake hands 
with each of you. Some of us have 


been acquainted, first, through the pa- 
ges of the Juvenile Rambler, and next 
through those of this magazine, these 
five years; and yet I feel almost as if 
we were still strangers. I want to go 
round and see your smiling faces. I 
want to go round, and with my staff in 
one hand, and my hat in my other, make 
my best bow to you, and express to you 
my best wishes, and bid you my kindest 
good morning. 

I wish I had even a list of your 
names, at full length, to read over this 
morning. That would afford me some 
satisfaction. I know, indeed, it would 
be a long one. I know that there are 
many thousands of you, and that you 
are found in almost or quite every state, 
and territory and district and county in 
the whole Union; and even in some of 
the dominions of the British and French 
kings. More than all this, however; 
much more. You are found in almost 
every country which has been visited by 
seamen—in Europe, Asia, Africa— 
and among the islands of the seas. I 
know too that some of your names 
would be long and difficult. But I 
would make an effort to read them, at 
least once. 

I love sometimes to indulge my imag- 
ination. Is there any harmin it? Per- 
haps you will say no. But this depends 
upon the manner of indulging it. If we 
indulge ourselves in dwelling upon 
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things which are wrong or hurtful, then 
of course there is harm in it. But lam 
going to indulge my imagination, in a 
way which perhaps you never thought 
of; and whether it is right or wrong, I 
leave it to you to decide. 

I am going to imagine my readers all 
assembled on Boston Common. What 
a strange collection of people! They are 
of all colors, from the whitest and palest 
faces and hands to those whose complex- 
ions are as dark as dark can be. There 
are the African, the Asiatic, the Ameri- 
can, the Indian, the European, and the 
numerous mixed breeds of people. 

Then, again, the dress; how odd it is! 
There are as many sorts of colors and 
as many kinds of fashions as one could 
well conceive. The difference of head- 
dress alone is surprising; not only 
among the females, but among the 
males. ‘There are hats, and caps, and 
turbans and feathers, and I cannot stop 
to tell you what else. 

The people, too, are of all sizes and 
ages. It is indeed true that they are 
chiefly young people, under twenty 
years of age. But they are not exclu- 
sively young people. Here and there 
we find a school teacher, and still more 
frequently a parent, especially a mother. 
There are, in fact, a few old people, 
grey headed. These last, I see, look 
a little ashamed to be known among the 
readers of a children’s magazine, and 
seem disposed to hide themselves among 
the crowd; but need they? Is it a 
shame to love to read children’s books ? 





Then, too, observe the apparent differ- 
ence of their circumstances. Some are 
dressed like the children of kings and 
princes, others like the meanest beggars. 
Some are descended from rich parents, 
others from those who are very poor, 
and who can only save their dollar a 
year to pay for the magazine, by deny- 
ing themselves some of those little con- 
veniences of life which their richer 
neighbors call necessaries. 

What a strange collection of people, 
I say again, in their outward appearance. 
But their souls—the internal, immortal 
spirits—differ as much as their external 
appearance. If we eould see these, we 
should find some small, some large, 
some narrow, others liberal. I trust, 
however, we should find the little souls 
becoming enlarged from month to month; 
and the narrow, contracted ones, becom- 
ing broader and more liberal. 

I should like to indulge my fancy a 
little farther. I should like to class this 
motley crowd, by directing the old to go 
to one part of the common; the middle 
aged to another; the young—the most 
numerous class—to another; the teach- 
ers to another; the fathers to another; 
and the mothers still to another. Then 
I should like to converse with each class, 
(for, as to going and conversing with each 
individual, it would take quite too long) 
and ask them in what way I can render 


the magazine more acceptable to them. | 


I should like especially to know the 
wishes of the thousands of children. I 
should like to know whether they wish 


* 
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for more or less of history, or biography, 
or travels, than we have usually had; 
and whether they prefer more or fewer 
stories. I should like to know if they 
are fond of dialogues, poetry, &c., in 
large proportion; or whether they 
choose to have the grea er part in plain 
reading. The opinion of a few hundreds 
of old people, or a thousand or two of 
parents and teachers, | should consider 
of less consequence; but even their 
opinion would be valuable. 

It is easier for the imagination to con- 

jure up such a scene on Boston Com- 
mon than to make ita reality. Instead 
of ever seeing the friends of Parley’s 
Magazine collected there, we shall be 
much more likely to see it filled with 
companies or regiments of soldiers and 
their thousands: of spectators; or with 
thousands and ten thousands of citizens 
witnessing the ascent of a balloon, or 
the exhibition of fire works, or the arri- 
val of a President, or some other great 
man. 
_ No, my dear readers, we shall never 
all meet on Boston Common or else- 
where, in this world. The bible speaks 
of a meeting beyond the grave, which 
we shall all sooner or later attend. May 
we so live that our meeting, on that 
great occasion, may be to us all, a pleas- 
ant one ! 

We have entered, I must say again, 
on another new year. We call it a new 
year; but after all what is it which is 
new? The sun, the moon, the stars, 
the sky, the atmosphere, the ocean, the 


hills, the valleys, the fields, the rocks, 
the rivers, and the lakes remain essen- 
tially the same. What is it then, which 
changes? What is it which is new ? 

Is it the trees and plants—the vegeta- 
ble world? Is it the animals that have 
a beginning, a maturity, and an end? Is 
it man—who is born, who lives, but 
who has noend? Yes, it is all these. 
No one of these is ever the same at the 
commencement of one year that he was 
at the beginning of the previous one. 
These all—man especially—have their 
new year, and are really, in some res- 
pects, every year altered; every year in 
new circumstances. 

Yes; we have just entered upon 
another new year. With some, as I 
have before said, it is the fifth; with 
others the tenth; with others the fif- 
teenth ; with others still the twentieth. 
But however this may be, whether we 
have seen fewer or more new year’s 
days, to some of us, and the great Crea- 
tor only knows which it shall be, it will 
be the last. No matter, however, if we 
are prepared and well prepared for a 
world where no sun is needed to meas- 
ure out the time by years; a world 
where God’s presence makes all bright 
and blooming and joyous ; a world from 
which sorrow and sighing and tears are 
forever excluded. 





A good cause makés a stout heart, 
and a strong arm. 

Adversity successfully overcome, is 
the highest glory. 
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LETTER FROM AUNT NEWBURY. 


BE COLLECTED, 
OR, ENDURE IT PATIENTLY. 


Ay; be collected, my dear girls, do be 
collected: for self possession is beyond 
value. Some people are, positively, 
more frightened at an ant, than others are 
at an elephant. I knew a clergyman 
who was so terrified at the appearance 
of an owl, that he always lost his self- 
possession when he saw one. Unfortu- 
nately, as he read prayers one afternoon 
in a country church, an owl kept flying 
backwards and forwards across the 
church. This was a distressing thing 
to the clergyman, though it amused 
some part of his congregation ; for eve- 
ry time the owl flew towards the pulpit, 
the minister suddenly stooped down, 
and put his hand over his eyes, nor was 





it without great difficulty that he man- 
aged to go through the service. 

We should make great allowance for 
a timid disposition; for when foolish 
fears have once got possession of the 
frame, it is very difficult to repress 
them; but for a female to scream out, 
as though a house were on fire, at the 
sight of a spider, a mouse or a frog; to 
run as if a wild bull were at her heels, 
when she sees a cow quietly walking at 
the distance of a hundred yards; or to 
faint on receiving a letter containing 
mournful intelligence ;—is neither cred- 
itable to her education, nor to her un- 
derstanding. Neither spiders, nor frogs, 
ner mice, are fonder of our company 
than we are of theirs: and if we only 
give them the opportunity, they usually 
convince us of this by getting out of our 
way as fast as they can. A cow 1s a 
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very harmless creature, and very seldom 
does any one an injury unless she is ex- 
cited to anger. And, if we cannot read 
a letter that afflicts us, without being 
overcome, how shall we bear the mani- 
fold afflictions of life? Do, my dear 
girls, gain the habit of being collected in 
dangers, and enduring patiently the tri- 
als that overtake you. Depend upon it, 
that our fears magnify our dangers. If 
we looked our troubles steadily in the 
face, we should bear them better, and 
overcome them more speedily. 

I do love self-possession ; and when I 
see people scampering, and screaming, 
jumping on this side, and on that, to 
avoid dangers that have no real exis- 
tence, I cannot but think that they are far 
more important in their own estimation 
than they ought to be. Do Ze collected. 

I well remember three of my com- 
panions getting into a boat to be rowed 
across the river Thames, when the 
weather was a little rude. “ Now, la- 
dies,” said the boatman, “I will thank 
you to keep steady, or we may, possibly, 
get capsized.” There were three other 
passengers in the boat; and scarcely 
had they pushed off from the shore, 
when the boat heeled a little on one 
side. My three companions had no 
self-possession. Forgetting the injunc- 
tion of the waterman, they all rose up 


screaming, and rushed to the opposite . 


side of the boat. Thus, in a moment, 
the boat was capsized; they were all 
plunged into the water; and with great 
difficulty were saved from drowning. 


How common it is to see persons in a 
boat rise up suddenly on the least ap- 
pearance of danger; and thus, by want 
ef self-possession, they bring upon them: 
selves the very calamity they would 
avoid. ) 

Never shall I forget the calm and co1- 
lected demeanour of a young lady who 
was with me in a storm at sea, near the 
coast of France. QO, it was grateful to 
gaze upon her, as she stood upon the 
deck of the vessel watching the fury of 
‘the elements with a serene countenance. 
Some fine horses on board were nearly 
mad from the rolling of the vessel; and 
one of them leaped over the place in 
which he was confined, and plunged 
about on the deck, scattering the sailors 
in all directions. One bold fellow held 
down this horse several hours during 
the storm; though once he had nearly 
plunged into the sea. The attitude and 
calm countenance of the young lady 
were admirable.— 


I mayk’d her mid the whitening surge, 
What time the storm was roaring ; 
Her bright eye wandering o’er the wave. 

The watery world exploring. 


Though rudely blew the winds of heaven, 
No spells of danger bound her ; 

But calm she stood on the creaking deck, 
While the billows were breaking round her. 


So long as this poor wilder’d brain, 
Retains that fierce commotion, 

So long that form shall calmly stand, 
And live mid memory’s ocean. 


With how much more pleasure and 
self-respect we look back on ovr con- 





8 ABOUT SLEIGHING. 


duct, when we have endured an afflic- 
tion patiently, and been collected in sea- 
sons of difficulty! Impatience and ir- 
resolution can ill endure a trifling trial ; 
while 

“ Resignation looks with placid eye 

E’en on the storm that wrecks her.” 

I think it was during the Revolution 
of France, that a lady abbess and her 
nuns were led to the guillotine. As 
they left their prison, they began their 
hymn to the Virgin. When one of 
them was beheaded, the remainder 
paused not; when another fell, they 
continued their strain; a third perished, 
but the song was unbroken. It grew 
weaker as their number diminished, un- 
til one shrill voice alone was heard 
chanting the song of praise: nor did 
it cease, even for a moment, until the 
descending axe of the guillotine severed 
the neck of the last fair victim. 

O, my dear girls, that we all possess- 
ed an equal degree of self-possession 
and piety! If they could persevere even 
unto death, in raising their song to the 
Virgin, ought not we to persevere in 
praising the Creator, the Preserver, and 
the Redeemer of mankind? Ought we 
not to be “ faithful unto death,” that we 
may receive “a crown of life ?” 

I have known persons, naturally tim- 
id, when under the full influence of 
Christian principle, triumph over their 
fears both in life and in death. Great 
advantages are sometimes derived from 
constitution and education, in bearing 
the evils of life: but nothing, my dear 


girls, short of confidence in God through 
the Redeemer, and aconviction that “all 
things work together for good to them 
that love God,” can be expected to make 
us collected in the prospect of death. 

Think of this, my dear girls. En- 
dure patiently what God in wisdom re- 
quires you to endure. Be collected, not 
only in trivia] trials, but in the heaviest 
calamities. Look upwards, and all will 
yet be well. 


Your every woe is weigh’d by Power Divine ; 
If earth be dark, then heaven will brighter 
shine. 





ABOUT SLEIGHING. 


Now comes the season of sleighing. 
How the bells jingle! And how swift- 
ly the loaded sleigh glides over the hard 
snow path ! 

There goes a load of thirty or forty 
boys, on a pleasure excursion. See the 
engraving on the second page of this 
number. It is a holiday; and they 
have obtained the consent of their pa- 
rents and teachers to goa sleighing. So 
they have hired a gentleman to go with 
one of those large omnibuses—as they 
might be called—which run between 
Boston and Roxbury, and will hold a 
whole school at a time, and carry them 
to Dedham and back. They pay him 
out of their pocket money, twenty-five 
cents a piece. It is a large price; but 
the drivers of sleighs always expect 
large priceggwhen people ride for pleas- 
ure. 

Perhaps it is more for the health ef 
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these boys as well as for their profit, to 
take a ride, with a careful driver, than it 
would be to stay at home, and lounge 
about, and eat confectionaries or fruits 
half the time. Do you say they might 
just as well spend the time in skating 
or coasting, and spare the poor horses ? 

They might skate, I grant ; or if they 
have no skates, they might slide; but 
as to coasting, Boston is not a very good 
place for that. There are few hills; 
and where we find any, it is commonly 
difficult to use them. It often happens 
that in order to coast you must endan- 
ger the life or limbs of people. I have 
seen many a person knocked down and 
more or less injured by boys who were 
coasting. Besides, this coasting in the 
street gets the path very slippery, and 
exposes people to the danger of falls, 
when nothing touches them. And more 
than all this, it is against the law. 

And as to the horses; why, if well 
used, they suffer very little. 1 know, 
very well, that there are drivers who are 
careless, and some who are cruel. But 
I hope the number of either sort is very 
small. — 

Careless drivers will sometimes allow 
their horses to stand in the cold, after 
they have been perspiring freely, and 
without a blanket. This is quite a mis- 
take. They also sometimes guide them 
to a part of the street where the sleigh 
runs harder than in other places, and 
compel them to use their strength with- 
out any necessity. They will also suf- 
fer the harness to rub or chafe them. 
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Cruel drivers will often whip their 
horses when there is no need of it; and 
sometimes get angry and beat them, in 
a way which they themselves are after- 
ward sorry for. They will also drive 
them too swiftly, when they take it in 
their heads to do so. 

But I still say that, if horses have 
good care taken of them, they do not 
suffez much, on an ordinary pleasure ex- 
cursion, in sleighing. In fact, I have 
seen some horses that appeared to enjoy 
the sport almost as much as the riders. 

“Then you are quite in favor of sleigh- 
riding for pleasure, are you not?” Not 
exactly that either. I only say, it is not 
so very bad, if it is properly manag@d, 
as is sometimes pretended. It is the 
abuse of it, which is so véry blamewor- 
thy. Ido not recommend it after all. It 
has its disadvantages, its evils, and its 
dangers. . 

I never ride ina sleigh for mere plea- 
sure, myself. Nay more; I never did, 
when I was a boy. I thought it better to 
skate or slide. I think so still. I know 
there are dangers attendant on this spert. 
Boys sometimes catch sad falls on the 
ice, in learning to skate. They also 
sometimes skate over deep water where 
there are what are called breathing holes 
in the ice, into which they fall, and are 
perhaps drowned. They also venture 


on the ice after a thaw has commenced, 
when it begins to be tender or rotten, 
and in these cases, too, they sometimes 
break through, and, if they do not get 
drowned, catch cold and have a fever 





10 SNOWBALLING. 


I have seen and known and heard of 
so many accidents which happened to 
boys while skating or sliding, that, in 
closing this article, I must beg every 
one whe reads it, to beware. Venture 
not over deep water at all; whether the 
ice is strong or weak. Go to some place 
—there are usually enough such places— 
where the water is well known to be 
shallow. But avoid getting your feet 
wet, even if there is no danger of 
drowning. It is not a small evil to have 
a course of fever or a tedious rheuma- 
tism. 





SNOWBALLING. 


@Now comes the season for snowball- 
ing! and a pleasant season it is, too, for 
boys. How they love to see the snow 
descend in big flakes, as Autumn begins 
to fade, and Winter to resume her sway ! 
How many a time, while yet a boy, have 
I watched the flakes as they became 
thicker and thicker, and fell faster and 
faster, anxious to know whether there 
would be enough of the fleecy mass to 
make it good spowballing. And even 
now, old as I am, hardly any thing 
rouses pleasanter recollections and gives 
me, for a few moments, more pleasura- 
ble feelings than the thick, fast-falling 
flakes of snow, when their first appear- 
ance betokens winter. Yes, old asl am, 
were it not for the fear of being laughed 
at—for we old people hate, above almost 
all things to have people laugh at us—I 
am not certain that 1 should not some- 
times rush into the street and clap my 


hands and skip about with joy, as I used 
to do, and ask the first boy that came 
along, whether he thought it would be 
good snowballing! ‘ 

There are some old people, I know, 
who grudge the time we spend, while 
boys, in snowballing. But such people, 
I sometimes think, have forgotten that 
they themselves once loved this very 
fun, as wellas we. They have forgot- 
ten that they once delighted to skip, and 
romp, and frolic, and play. ‘They have 
forgotten that they were once young. 

Let us not bear any ill will against 
such persons, even if they should chance 
to be our own parents, or grandparents, 
or teachers. Let us remember that we 
too, may live to be old; and that if we 
do, our memories may also fail us, good 
as they seem to be just now. Should 
such a thing happen, and should we 
ever forget that we were once fond of 
fun and sport—that we, too, were once 
young—we shall not like to be hated for 
it. Nor shall we deserve it. We shall 
deserve pity and compassion, rather than 
hatred or ill will: 

Parents and teachers sometimes tell 
us; “O,I can’t bear to have you engage 
in snowballing; I am afraid you will 
get hurt.” And is there not danger of 
it? I have seen many a boy sadly in- 
jured during this sport; and one boy 
whom I knew eame very near losing his 
right eye. But the fault, in this case, 
was not in the snowball itself, so much 
as in the boy that threw it. The fault 
was that the snowball was made too 
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SNOWBALLING. 11 





hard! Im very much opposed to hard 
snowballs. I know, indeed, that you 
can throw them far better, and that they 
do far greater execution. But ah, boys, 
it is better to have them a little softer 
and lighter than to put outaneye. The 
eye is too valuable, and too costly, and 
too difficult to be replaced. And if re- 
placed by a glass eye, as is sometimes 
done now a days, it is never, as you 
know, so good to see with as the old one. 

Make it a rule, therefore, to have your 
snowballs as soft as you can and yet be 
able to throw them. If you do this, you 
will hardly ever injure the eyes of your 
companions or endanger your own. If 
you do this, you will not have it to think 
of all your life-time that you put out 
such or such a boy’s eye. 

“ But I am afraid ,you will break the 
windows !” say some of our dear friends. 
Well, there is danger of that, I confess, 
if we are not careful. But this danger, 


too, may be avoided. It is not quite sc 
likely to happen if you do not make 
your balls very hard. But it need nev- 
er happen; for youcan go far away 
from any houses or windows, when you 
snowball; and it is your duty to do so. 
I am grieved when | see boys or girls 
snowballing in the neighborhood of glass 
windows. Why will they doit? The 
world is wide enough. 

Some parents and teachers are afraid 
you will quarrel, if you snowball; and 
soam I. So often have I seen boys get 
into a passion by means of this sport, 
that I am sometimes tempted to de- 
nounce it, altogether. And yet it need 
not be so. Boys might throw snowballs 
as well as play at anything else, without 
ever losing their temper, if they would, 
And I have known some who did so. 
Angry feelings are much less apt to 
arise when the snowballs are not very 
hard. 
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Henry Langton loved snowballing as 
well as any of you; and it was his for- 
tune sometimes to play with boys who 
were unfair. But Henry would never 
allow himself to get angry, in the least. 
Do you ask, how he could help it? Why 
he would keep his temper under. When 
the bad feelings began to arise, he would 
put them down. And if he found they 
were getting the mastery over him, he 
would leave the sport and go quite 

away. 

_ Here I shall be told, I suppose, that all 
boys cannot govern themselves as well 
as Henry probably could. But, depend 
upon it, no boy knows how much he can 
do, in this respect, till he has tried, and 
done his best. Govern yourself, and 
keep down the bad feelings once, and 
you can, the next time, do it much eas- 
ier; the next time easier still; and so 
on. 

I have occasionally seen boys throw 
snowballs ata mark. This is the best 
sport. Go far away from any houses, 
or stores, or shops, or barn-yards—where 
you might frighten or disturb the cattle 
or horses or sheep—and set up your 
mark, and choose your men, and then 
fire away. In doing this, if you keep 
your temper, no mischief will ensue. 
The stake you throw at has no eyes, 
nor windows; nor has it the power of 
speech, to enable it to complain if you 
happen to make your snowballs a little 
too hard. Leave snowballing each oth- 
er—so | say—and learn to be satisfied 
with throwing your balls at a mark. 


BUILDING ON PILES. 


So much, my young friends, for snow- 
balling. When! began, I did not think 
to give you a long lecture, and lo! here 
are more than two pages! But what 
can I omit? If I knew, I would strike 
it out. But let it go; if you find the 
story too long, you can stop in the mid- 


dle of it. 





BUILDING ON PILES. 


Wuen I was a boy, I remember to 
have read, very often, that Amsterdam, 
a European city of nearly 200,000 in- 
habitants, was built on ples, and that 
the Stadt House or State House of that 
city which is 282 feet long, 235 wide, 
and 116 high, without the tower, is built 
on 13,659 of these piles. 

But what are piles? I used to ask. I 
could not find out, however. I had not 
at that time—though every boy ought to 
have—a good dictionary, else I might 
have conjectured. There are a dozen 
or two of meanings to the word piles, it 
is true; but when we find one of them 
to be, “a large stake, or piece of timber, 
pointed, and driven into the earth,” can 
we doubt what the piles are on which 
Amsterdam is built? 

Then, in addition to this, had I lived 
near some city, or had I been acquainted 
with some observing person who was 
acquainted with cities, I might easily 
have learned from him that it was no 
uncommon thing, here in America, to 
build on piles. Where the ground is 
low and wet, it is a very common thing. 
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BUILDING ON PILES. 


Some of this building on piles is done 
in the southern part of Boston, and in 
the borders of Roxbury. Quite a large 
engine factory was built, a year or two 
since, at a place called the ‘ point,’ in Rox- 
bury, on piles. It stands on about 60 of 
them. It is not far from the lead facto- 
ry, described in a late number of this 
magazine. And I know of several oth- 
er factories, and one or two considerable 
wharves built in the same manner. One 
is sustained by from 150 to 200 piles., 
Indeed, most wharves, unless they are 
of solid stone work, must be built in this 
manner. How else could people build 
them as they often do, in the water ? 

But here a number of curious ques- 
tions, if you have any curiosity about 
you, will come into your minds. How 
can they drive down these great stakes 
or posts in the water? And how thick- 
ly do they drive them? And why do 
they not decay, and let the buildings and 
wharves fall ? 

But one thing at a time, I always say ; 
and if you will have patience, I will try 
to answer all your questions. 

They are driven down, when they are 
to be placed in the water, in the follow- 
ing manner. A floating frame work of 
timber is prepared, on which stand two 
very large, strong, and high posts, so 
closely and evenly framed together, that 
there is just room enough between them 
for a block, say a foot in diameter, and 
Then there is a 
channel or groove cut all the way, and 
the large iron block is made so as to 
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slide upward and downward in this 
groove. 

The space between the posts is also 
wide enough to admit the pile or piece 
of timber to be driven down. The raft 
or battery is then floated along, and so 
placed that the pile, when placed up- 
right where it is to stand, is exactly be- 
tween the two high posts. A strong 
rope is fastened to the iron weight of 
which [| have before spoken, and then 
passed over a pully atthe top. Perhaps 
the posts are 20 to 25 feet high. The 
other end of the rope is fastened to a 
windlass. 

Now when they wish to drive down 
a pile, they turn the windlass, and draw 
up the huge, heavy iron block to the top 
of these high posts. When it arrives at 
the top, there is such a contrivance there 
—I can’t very well describe it, but you 
could easily understand it, if you were 
to see it—tbat the iron block lets go of 
the rope, and slides down in the groove 
by the the way it came up, with great 
swiftness, and with tremendous power ; 
and strikes on the top of the pile, and 
drives it down. Not far enough at once, 
it is.true ; but the block is drawn up 
again many times, and the blows repeate 
ed. 

They set them more or less thickly, 
as they choose. Those on which the 
State House in Amsterdam is built, are 
about two feet apart. They are oftenest, 
however, from eight to ten feet apart; 
but sometimes no more than six. They 


are usually from eight to twelve inches 
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in diameter. If these piles cannot be 
made even by driving down, the longer 
ones are sawed off. 

You ask why they do not decay or 
rot. Perhaps they may, in a very long 
period; but they are usually of spruce 





MORNING THOUGHTS. 


When the morning shining bright 
Bids me through the meadow stray, 

While the lingering dews of night 
Make each leaf and blossom gay ; 

Let me then with footstep light 
Hasten, and the call obey ; 

And in every object find 

Some instruction for the mind. 


Ant, that still with willing pain 
Dost for wintry hours prepare, 
Toiling at each weighty grain, 
Hoarding up the precious fare ; 
May it be my aim to gain 
Future good with equal care: 
Nor through summer’s sportive day 
Filing the passing hours away. 


or hemlock, or cedar, or some sort of 
wood which is very durable. Besides 
this, the part which is constantly under 
water, I am told, will often last a great 
many centuries. 





Daisy, that at evening's close 
Holdest up thy modest flower, 

And, when gloomy darkness goes, 
Openest to the morning’s power ; 

So may peaceful sweet repose 
Meet me still at slumber’s hour : 

So may I salute the day, 

Humble, pure, untroubled, gay. 


Txov that over all that hive 
Makest gifts of mercy fall, 
That to some dost beauty give, 
Strength to others, good to all; 
While thy power I thus perceive, 
And thy blessing still recall, 
Blameless may life’s morning flee 
And its evening be with thee! 
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RAMBLES OF RICHARD ROVER. 
SATURDAY NIGHT AND SUNDAY. 

Ir was Saturday, and nearly night, 
and I was yet several miles distant from 
the house of a friend, with whom I wished 
to spend the sabbath. Fearing I should 
not arrive, and finding the roads difficult 
and the darkness approaching, I inquired 
for a public house. But there was none 


‘near ; and I was referred to a hospita- 


ble gentleman, a mile from the road, 
whom the people said would undoubted- 
ly entertain me. 

I reached his house just before dark ; 
but, to my surprize and regret, the gen- 
tleman himself was absent, and his lady 
refused to receive me. However, she 
was kind enough to direct me to another 
plantation where she thought I might be 
received ; and to suffér a slave to walk 
a little distance with me,—‘carry me,’ as 
the Virginians say—and put me into 
the right road. 

It was dark when he left me to return 
to the house of his mistress. Just after 
he left me I came to a place where the 
road forked, as had been told me. I 
was to take the left hand division. The 
fork was in the woods, and asI ap- 
proached it, lo! two men stood there, 
conversing together. As I believed 
them to be colored men and had heard 
many stories of thieves and robbers, and 
as my escape from Tom Cooke was still 
fresh in my recollection, I was afraid. 

But what could Ido? Go back I 
must not, for where couldI go? There 
was no way but to go forward. Should 


I go boldly on, or timidly ? Quick as 
thought, I decided on the former course. 
Sol walked, with a bold and firm step, 
directly by the men, at the distance of 
only a few feet from them. They seem- 
ed to pay very little attention to me, not- 
withstanding my fears. Sol passed on, 
gradually taking courage. 

When I was so far from them that I 
thought they could not hear my foot- 
steps, | began to run ; and few, it seems 
to me, could have run faster. lran on till 
I saw a light at a distance, in the field ; 
to which I directed my steps. It proved 
to be the house I was in search of. 

But, though the gentleman received 
me with kindness, he could not entertair 
me even for the night, for his house was 
small, and his family were sick. He did 
what he could, however. Though dark 
and rainy, he took a lantern and con- 
ducted me, through the fields, half a mile 
to the house of his father, who consent- 
ed to keep me till the sabbath was over. 

You may easily guess that I rejoiced, 
after wandering an hour or two in the 
dark, to find comf6rtable lodgings. The 
gentleman at whose house I had stopped 
was a deacon in a neighboring church,and 
though by no means as grave as some 
deacons are, a very good sort of man. 
He had a large family, who crowded 
around the stranger, eager to know his 
country and hear his adventures. I told 
them many things ; but I was too much 
fatigued to gratify their curiosity very 
extensively ; and I soon obtained pers 
mission to retire for the night. 
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The sabbath was spent at home by most 
of us; though | believe the deacon him- 
self attended church. Towards evening 
many young gentlemen and ladies called 
at the deacon’s to see his sons and 
daughters. I was struck with the differ- 
ent manner in which the sabbath was 
regarded in this part of Virginia, even 
among religious people. It seemed to 
me more like a play-day, than a day 
for worship, public or private ; though I 
must confess that there was no noisy 
mirth, nor any intemperance. 

I will relate an anecdote which will 
serve you asaspecimen. A pedlar had 
put up there about the same hour with 
myself. He had a great many knick- 
nacks to sell, but of course did not offer 
to exhibit them while the Sabbath lasted. 
However, it was not yet near night, 
when the young gentlemen and ladies 
who were visiting there, pressed him so 
hard to allow them to see his goods that 
he consented. But either for the sake 
of conscience or appearance, he refused 
to sell any thing until Sabbath was over, 
and I have reason’ tor believe he kept 
his word. This was doing well, it must 
be confessed; but it would have been 
still better had he nobly refused to ex- 
hibit his goods at all. 

I forgot to tell you that 1 spent the 
Sabbath within about a stone’s throw 
of the house of my friend, whom I had 
wished to find. There was only a riv- 
er between us, but the ice in the river 
was in such a condition tsut there was 
no possibility of crossing it, had we been 


disposed to make the attempt. But my 
friend, of course, did not know of my 
arrival; and for myself, I preferred 
waiting a‘few days rather than run any 
considerable risk in attempting to cross 
the stream in its present condition. 

On Monday morning I left the dea- 
con’s hospitable mansion, and proceeding 
down to the mouth of the river without 
crossing it, I took passage in a boat 
which I found there, for Gwyn’s Island, 
a small island in the Chesapeake bay, 
near the mouth of the Pyanketank river. 
My adventures on this island I will re- 
late in my nextiletter. Yours, &c. 

Ricuarp Rover. 





A PERSIAN ANECDOTE. 


SAADEE relates that he saw a wild 
Arab, sitting among the jewellers at 
Bassorah, and telling them this story. 

“T was once so worn out with the 
journey, that I could not keep up with 
the caravan, and was left behind in the 
desert, without a drop of water or a bit 
of bread. In the midst of my misery, 
I found a bag; and I never shall forget 
my joy when I thought it was parched 
corn, nor my vexation when | found it 
was pearls.” 

To the thirsty traveller the shell is 
as good as the pearl. Where no food is 
to be bought, a tile is of as much value 
as gold. 





A man that breaks his word, bids oth- 
ers be false to him. 
A wager is a fool’s argument. 
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5 . . . . 
% Tuis is a curious shrub, abounding in 
- Mexico; but it has also been transplant- 
' ed into other countries, @specially into 
_ Plorida. 
i When the Magny is full grown, it is 
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from five to eight feet hich, and from a 
foot to a foot and a half in diameter. 
The leaves, if leaves they can be called, 
——for they seem more like huge limos 
than leaves—descend from the top to- 
wards the ground, and are so thick and 
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heavy that two or three of them would 
be as large a load as a single man would 
wish to carry. 

This plant blossoms at the age of six 
or seven years. The blossoms grow on 
a stalk which shoots up several feet from 
the top of the plant, as you see in the 
engraving. ‘This top stalk, richly hung 
with flowers, has a slight resemblance 
toa Maypole. 

Just before the Magny sends forth 
this top stalk, a change in the color of 
the plant shows its near approach, when 


a bowl-formed cavity is cut in the head” 


of the plant, and a cane introduced in 
the side of it to draw off the liquor. 
Each plant contains from 50 to 150 
gallons of this liquor. When it has been 
fermented a little, it forms a kind of 
cider, and is called pullgue. 

This pulgue is very much used in 
Mexico, and forms quite an article of 
domestic traffic. From 12,000 to 15,000 
mules are daily employed in supplying 
the city of Mexico with it, from the sur- 
rounding plantations. 

On boiling and clarifying this liquor, 
it forms a wine; and, on distillation, a 
kind of brandy. But the pulgue or 
cider is most sought after by the Mexi- 
cans. 

The Mexicans set a high value on the 
Magny. Its outward coat of leaves 
yields a membranous substance used for 
the manufacture of cordage; an inner 
coat furnishes a finer substance for cloth- 
ing; and the internal part of the leaf is 
an article for food. So that this pro- 


THE LABRADOR SQUATTERS 


ductive plant furnishes the Mexicans 
with cider, wine, brandy, cordage, cloth- 
ing, food, and fuel. They regard it as 
one of the most beautiful gifts of nature. 





THE LABRADOR SQUATTERS. 


SQuaTTERS is a name sometimes giv- 
to those people who settle down upon, 
and improve lands, which do not belong 
to them by any right of purchase. They 
are found, in greater or less numbers, in 
all new countries. 

When Mr. Audubon, the famous nat- 
uralist, went to Labrador, a year or two 
since, in pursuit of new or curious birds, 
he was surprised to find squatters there. 
One might think the country so poor 
that nobody would wish to occupy it in 
a sly, improper manner. 
otherwise. 





ete 


But it seems ‘ 
The following is Mr. A.’s | 


story ; except that I have slightly abridg- i 


ed it. 


While searching for birds and other 


objects, I chanced one morning to direct 
my eye towards the pinnacle of a small 
island, separated from the main land by 
a very narrow channel, and presently 
commenced inspecting it with my teles- 
cope. There I sawa man on his knees, 
with clasped hands, and face inclined 
heavenwards. Before him was a small 


monument of unhewn stones, support- © 


ing a wooden cross. In a word, reader 
he was engaged in prayer. 


My curiosit} having been raised, I be- 


took myself to my boat, landed on the 
rock, and scrambled to the place, where 
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I found the man still on his knees. 
When his devotions were concluded, he 
bowed to me, and addressed me in very 
indifferent French. I asked him why 
he had chosen so dreary a spot for his 
prayers. 

“ Because,” answered he, “the sea 
lies before me, and from it I receive my 
spring and summer subsistence. When 
winter approaches, | pray fronting the 
mountains on the Main, as at that peri- 
od the karaboes come towards the shore, 
and I kill them, feed on their flesh, and 
form my bedding of their skins.” 

I thought the answer reasonable, and 
as I longed to knew more of hin, follow- 
ed him to his hut. It was low and very 
small, formed of stones plastered with 
mud to a considerable thickness. The 
roof was composed of a sort of thatch- 
ing made of weeds and moss. A large 
Dutch stove filled nearly one half of the 
place, a small port hole, then stuffed 
with old rags, served at times instead of 
a window; and the bed was a pile of 
deer skins; a bowl, a jug, and an iron 
pot, were placed on a rude shelf ; three 
old rusty muskets, their locks fastened 
by thongs, stood ina corner; and his 
buckshot, powder and flints were tied 
up in bags of skin. Eight Esquimaux 
dogs yelled and leaped about us. The 
strong smell, together with the smoke 
and filth of the apartment, rendered my 
stay in it extremely disagreeable. 

Being a native of France, the good 
man showed much politeness, and invit- 
ed me to take some refreshment, when, 
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without waiting for my assent, he took 
up his bow], and went off I knew not 
whither. No sooner had he and his 
strange dogs disappeared, than I went 
out also, to breathe the fresh air, and 
gaze on the wild and majestic scenery 
around. 

I was struck with the extraordinary 
luxuriance of the plants and grasses, 
that had sprung .up on the scanty soil 
on the little valley, which the Squatter 
had chosen for his home. Their stalks 
and broad blades reached my waist.» 
June had come, and the flies, mosque- 
toes and other insects, filled the air, and 
were as troublesome to me as if I had 
been in a Florida swamp. 

The Squatter returned, but he was 
sorrowful and pale. Tears ran down 
his cheeks, while he told me that his 
barrel of rum had been stolen by the 
“ Eggers,” (people who search for eggs) 
or some fishermen! He said that he 
had been in the habit of hiding it in the 
bushes, to prevent its being carried away 
by those merciless thieves, who must 
have watched him in some of his fre- 
quent walks to the spot. “ Now,” said 
he, “I can expect n@me until the next 
spring, and what will become of me in 
the winter !” 

Pierre Jean Baptiste Michaux, for that 
was his name, had resided in that part 
of the world for upwards of ten years. 
He had ran away from the fishing smack 
that had brought him from his fair na- 
tive land, and expected to become rich 
some day by the sale of the furs, seal 
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skins, eiderdown, and other articies 
which he collected yearly, and sold to 
the traders who yearly visited his dreary 


abode. He was of moderate stature, 
firmly framed, and as active as a wild 
cat. He told me that, excepting the loss 
of his rum, he had never experienced 
any other cause of sorrow, and that he 
‘elt as “ happy as a lord.” 

Before parting with this singular mor- 
tal, | inquired how his dogs managed to 
find sufficient food. ‘“ Why, sir, during 
spring and summer they ramble along 
the shores, where they meet with abun- 
dance of dead fish, and in winter they 
eat the flesh of the seals which I kill 
late in autumn, when these animals re- 
turn from the north. As to myself, ev- 
ery thing eatable is good, and when hard 
pushed, I assure you I can relish the 
fare of my dogs just as much as they 
do themselves. | 

Mr. Audubon’s account of this singu- 
lar man breaks off here. 
fore us, from the pen of the same wri- 
ter, a curious account of more of these 
Labrador Squatters, which we shall pre- 
sent in a future number. 

; 


We have be- 





ANECDOTE OF JUSTICE. 


One of the kings of Persia, whose 
name is celebrated in history, while 
hunting on the bank of a river, lay 
down to repose himself in a meadow. 
While he slept, a slave, who was the 
chief groom of the chamber, strayed in- 
to a neighbouring village, where he 
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found a cow grazing by the water-side ; 
so ordering some of the others to kill 
her, they broiled the choicest bits, and 
made a hearty meal. 

Now the cow happened to be the 
whole of the wealth of a poor widow, who 
maintained herself and four young chil- 
dren by the sale of the milk. When she 
learnt her loss, she flew, in all the bold- 
ness of a wretched mother, to the foot 
of the bridge, where the king must pass 
on his return to the palace; and as soon 
as the royal procession came up, she 
darted suddenly forward, and seized the 
reins of the king’s horse. The 
slave who had wronged her, lifted up 
his whip to repel such insolence ; “Hold,” 
said the king ; “ she is some injured and 
desolate creature ; I 


same 


must know her 
erievances, and of whom she complains.” 
Then turning to the poor woman, he 
bade her be of good cheer, and tell him 
all that she had on her mind. 

The agitated woman, with the force 
and eloquence of maternal anxiety, thus 
began; “Son of Ulup Arslaux, do me 
justice here, at the foot of this bridge; 
or, by the glory of the only One Su- 
preme, I will cling to thee on the Bridge 
of Judgement, till I obtain justice against 
thee ; think well, and choose which 
bridge thou wilt go over.” And with 
these words she let go the reins, and 
stood with folded hands before him. 

The monarch, startled at this solemn 
appeal, dismounted, and said, “ O, moth- 
er, I dare not meet thee on that bridge, 
say on, and I will do thee ample justice 
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here. 


The poor widow then told her should pass the rest of her days in ease 


story; and the king, after severely pun- and plenty. 


ishing his slave, took care that she 
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THE CONJURING BIRD. 


HERE is the representation of a comi- 
cal scene, as described in the first vol- 
ume of Berquin’s Children’s Friend. I 
will give you an outline of the story ; 
the whole is too long for our magazine. 

A family had lost some counters ;— 
six, out of a hundred. Suspicions were 
abroad that they had been stolen. At 
length these suspicions rested on a boy 
by the name of George. In order to 
detect him a conjuring plan is laid by 
Robert, and George is, in the end, de- 
tected.—This scene of conjuring, as it 
1s called, is what you see represented by 
the engraving. 








The plan was something like the fol- 
lowing. <A bird was selected, his back 
was blackened with ivory black, and he 
was then put in a basket, and called a 
conjuring bird. ‘The basket was placed 
in a certain position, a circle was drawn 
round it, called a magic circle, and each 
of the children of the company (includ- 
ing the boy suspected) was required to 
stroke the back of the bird. When the 
rogue stroked his back, the bird, it was 
said, would sing. 

Those of the company who were in- 
nocent, did not hesitate to stroke his 
back; but when it came to the turn of 
George, the suspected boy, he was afraid 
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to touch him, and only made the compa- 
ny believe he stroked him. This was 
just what Robert wanted, and expected. 

On examining the hands of the little 
company, all were found blackened but 
those of George, who was at once accus- 
ed as the thief: and he at length confess- 
ed it. 

We do not like such tricks to find out 
a villain; but the story is, indeed, a 
curious one, and perhaps worth your 
reading. | am sure you will pity 
George, hardened and shameless as he 
was; though you will not therefore ex- 
cuse his crime, or wish he had not been 
punished. He suffered very justly. 
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I promised some time since to relate 
to you some of my adventures in the 
wide world, to which I told you I was 
sent out. 

Well, I was first servant to a grocer. 
He had bought me at the building which 
I described to you, in company with 199 
others,—200 of us in the whole, just like 
myself—for the paltry price of what 
they call in America, or at least in 
Philadelphia, a two dollar bill. Strange 
value this, said I to myself, that they 
place on such a thin bit of paper, with 
the words “ Two dollars” printed on it 
several times, and a few pictures inter- 
spersed between the words; and that 
they should receive it as payment for 
200 stout, able bodied, copper-colored 
slaves. 

The grocer confined us all ina little box, 


in his shop, just as if we were criminals. 
I could have stood it very well, however, 
had it not been for two things—the smell 
of rum, which greatly offended me; and 
the great heat. His room was as hotas 
an oven, in the very coldest parts of it. 
How much hotter, then, must it have 
been in our little contracted dungeon, 
with no windows, and with only one 
door; and that not larger than a com- 
mon key hole! 

But | was not to stay there long. 
In came some sailors—as I afterwards 
found them to be—and began to be 
My 
master told them, at first, that they had 
drunk enough, and he would not sell 
them another drop. But the poor fellows 
pleaded so hard, and told so many fine 
stories, and displayed so much money, 


clamorous for something to drink. 


that, like many other foolish people, my 
master suffered himself to be dissuaded 
from his purpose, and the spirit bottle 
was produced. 

No 
swallowed his glass of grog, than he 
threw down upon the counter a piece of 
silver, about as large as your thumb nail 
——certainly not larger—at the same time 
uttering a big oath, and boasting of his 
being a good honorable fellow, &c. &c. 
I was horror struck with his oaths; but 
how was my horror increased, when I 
heard my prison door open, and found 
myself introduced, with two of my fel- 
lows, to the company. 

Nor was this all. 


sooner had one of the sailors 


We were all three 


delivered over to this very profane sailor, 
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who immediately thrust us into his pock- 
et; and thus we only went, as you see, 
from one prison and master to another, 
and from excessive heat, and the smell of 
rum to quarters which were in no res- 
pect more comfortable. 

In passing, however, from one prison 
to another, I had just time to catch a 
glance at my new master. He was full 
six feet high, stout built, and red faced, 
with a big bottle nose. His face was 
not only red, but much scarred. His 
eyes were of a fiery red, and very sore. 
His breath—I cannot tell you how offen- 
sive it was when occasionally a dense 
mass of it came across the door of my 
dungeon and found its way—a part of 
it—to the corner we occupied. 

I had time for another reflection about 
Why, my 
new master only gave the shop keeper 
the little silver piece I spoke of, and 
which I believe they call four-pence-half- 
penny, while he in return gave him a 
whole glass of spirits, and us three in 
the bargain !—But there was no help for 


these American bargains. 


it, so we did as well as we could. 

But I soon found that something was 
He 
reeled to and fro and staggered like a 
drunken man. In crossing the street 
to return to the vessel whence he came 
out a little while before, he fell spraw- 
ling in the mud, and I fell out of his 
pocket. 
panions in slavery, I never knew. 

Presently, however, I was taken up 
by a boy; for my master could not get 


the matter with my new master. 


What became of my two com- 
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up to prevent it; nor would he, had he 
been able, he was so stupid. The boy 
ran with me to a company of his mates 
who were playing a kind of game in the 
street. A hole was made in the ground; 
they then stood at a little distance and 
tossed something at it, as if to hit it. 

Here I recognized more of my com- 
panions from the grocer’s. They, were 
thrown, neck and heels, at the mark. 
Soon it came my turn to go. Away I 
went, against my will, you may be sure, 
for it seemed to me a very foolish sport 
at the best, but how could I help my- 
self ? 

The next thing I recollect, was a hot 
contest between a new master—how I got 
from the boy’s hands to his I have for- 
gotten 





and a shop-keeper, of whom he 
had just bought some goods. The shop- 
keeper was one of those silly men who 
would stand bantering half an hour for 
a cent, when he could earn ten cents in 
the same time by his labor. He asked, 
it would seem, in the present case, a cer- 
tain sum for his goods, and when he 
came to take his pay, they could not ex- 
actly “make the exchange.” I had 
been introduced, and my new master 
had been about to pay me over to the 
shop-keeper, when he discovered that 
only half my value was due. Then it 
was that a debate arose ; in which both 
of them showed a very narrow, sordid 


spirit. I verily thought, at one time 


that they would seize the axe which 
stood behind the door, and attempt to 
I was not much alarmed, 


sever me. 
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however; for 1 thought my thick cop- 
per coat would stand the axe. But the 
contest was finally settled. My mas- 
ter still retained me; and went off 
leaving the shop-keeper grumbling. I 
would not, for a dollar, have fretted so 
much as he did, or made myself half so 
miserable. 

But I was not fated to dwell long with 
my present master; for we had scarcely 
got home, when up came a boy with 
strawberries to sell. So myself and 
seven of my companions went to the 
boy in exchange for his strawberries. 

And now it was that a fate wholly 
new awaited me, though I did not at 
that time forsee it. I had fallen into 
the hands of a boy about twelve years 
of age, who had been trained to bea 
miser. The father was rather miserly ; 
he would spend nothing, if he could help 
it, except for what he called good eating 
and drinking; and hardly for that. But 
he had trained his two sons not to spend 
any thing at all; or at least any money. 
Each of them had a little box, so con- 
structed that he could slide money into 
it, but could not get it again without 
breaking the box. 

But what has this long story of the 
box to do with your own history ? per- 
haps you will say. Much, very much, 
as you will see presently. 

My fate now, in the hands of my 
young master, was speedily sealed. I 
was put into his box, at once. Here it 
is true | found plenty of company—of 
my own sort of people too. But what 


is life, and what are companions, if the 
former be but a state of misery ? 

I must own that I grew rather weary 
of the world, and sometimes began to 
wish I was fairly out of it. This wish, 
however, I always suppressed when I 
felt it rising ; for | knew it to be wrong. 

Some might ask why I could not be 
as happy as a lord, here in my snug 
quarters. Was I not better off, they 
may say, than when I was tossing about 
the world, and so frequently exchanging 
masters? Surely I had nothing to do, 
in my new situation, but to lie still, and 


do nothing. I needed no clothes, nor 


food. 

But is there happiness in lying still 
and wanting nothing? Some I know 
seem to think so. Many a _ person, 
brought up to hard labor, and never 
having known the miseries of inaction, 
fancies he should be mighty happy if 
he had nothing to do. But give me 
action, even if I take suffering along 
with it; give me any thing in fact but 
this imprisonment in a dark cell. 

I could have been happier—somewhat 
so—if my master had let me entirely 
alone. But such was not the fact. He 
was ever and anon disturbing me. Some- 
times he came to introduce new com- 
panions; sometimes to lift the cage in 
which he kept @s ; and sometimes—stil] 
worse—to shake it. But oh, the hor- 
rors of this shaking! Of all my perils. 
aud they have been many both by sea 
and land, nothing ever happened to me 
like this. 
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Why, just think of ita moment. To 
be lying quietly in your prison with 
several hundred companions, some cop- 
per-colored like myself, and some white, 
some large, and some small; and to be 
seized and jostled about every now and 
then, and mixed up, if 1 may so say, 
with every body, is it not provoking? 
And the worst is, that [have no hope of 
better times. My master’s visits are 
more and more frequent, and his shaking 
One would think 
that, during his waking hours he had 


little else in his head but his box. 


oftener and oftener. 


Well, here am; and here, for any 
thing to be discovered at present, I am 
likely to stay. You will say that my 
master’s habits of thinking and feeling, 
may change by and by, and he may then 
liberate me.. So may the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots; but such an event is not probable. 
What hope is there, that habits and 
feelings, which are every day growing 
stronger, will be likely tochange? For 
what will change them ? 

But, unhappy as | am here, [ would 
not exchange conditions with .my mas- 
ter; no not for the world. Dear as free- 
dom is, I prefer a little bodily slavery to 
With a 
mind enslaved, there is no freedom any- 
where ; but, if the body only is enslaved, 
when that gains freedom, it is freedom 
indeed. 


slavery of the mind to money. 





Diet cures more than the doctor. 





THE HERON. 


Tue heron is an awkward-looking 
bird. It has a long, ugly-looking bill, 
a clumsy, ungrageful neck, with very 
long legs, and quite a homely body. 
And yet no creature, which our Father 
in Heaven has made, seems better adapt- 
ed to its mode of life than the heron. 

Its long legs are for wading in the 
water to find its food, which is small 
fish ; and its long bill and long neck, fit 
it, most wonderfully, for catching and 
holding its prey. You may sometimes 
see the heron wading about in the shal- 
low water of rivers, ponds and lakes, in 
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almost every part of New England. 
Sportsmen are very fond of shooting 
this bird; but it is chiefly, I believe, for 
the sake of the wicked gratification they 
feel in it. It is good for nothing when 
killed. A heron which was shot in 
Watertown, measured six feet from the 
tip of one wing to the tip of the other. 

The heron, unlike most water fowls, 
builds its nests on trees. It is said, 
however, that on a small island in Scot- 
land, on which there was only one 
tree—an oak—every bough was so 
loaded with nests that some of the poor 
herons were obliged to build on the 
ground near it. This is the only in- 
stance that we know of in which this 
bird has been known to make its nest 
on the ground. 





STORY OF YOUNG WILLARD. 


Wutarp is the name I shall give 
him; but his real name I must conceal, 
for the present, as well as the place of 
his residence.—But do not think the 
story is fictitious, because the name is 
not so: for it is founded in truth. 

Willard Stanwood was as beautiful, 
and black-eyed a boy as ever you saw. 
And he was not only beautiful, but 
good. Every boy in the neighborhood 
loved him for his handsome face, his 
neat appearance, and his good beha- 
viour; and many of his mates felt not a 
little proud to be be seen in his com- 
pany. They thought it quite an honor 


to them to be known as the playmates 
of Willard Stanwood. 

When Willard was about ten years 
old, he had the misfortune to lose his 
mother. Then it was for the first time 
that he knew trouble or sorrow. But 
what was. to be done with him? His 
father had no other children, and he felt 
lonely. He had indeed his playmates 
still ; but he had no mother. 

Just at this time his grandfather, who 
lived in the city,a few miles distant, 
wanted a boy of his size to come and 
live with him. He kept a public house, 
and wanted Willard to wait, in various 
ways, upon the travellers who came. 
There, too, was an exeellent old graud- 
mother to supply the place, in some 
degree, of the nearer friend he had Jost. 
His father hesitated, as well he might 
have done. He thought a tavern was 
not a very good place for a boy, espe- 
cially forone of Willard’sage. But he 
was so lonely at home, and his grand- 
father was so urgent to have him come, 
that he finally gave his consent. 

It was very true that the grandfather 
kept what was then called a good house ; 
but still it was a tavern, and, like most 
other taverns of those days, they sold 
spirits of all sorts. But Willard had 
never been allowed to drink spirits; 
and indeed had now no desire for it. 
So his father, on the whole, thought he 
would be safe there. As for his grand- 
father, he knew he would be so, he said ; 
and was almost angry with the father 
for entertaining any doubts 











Indeed f. several years,—I believe 
for seven or 2ight years—Wilard did 


nobly. He was active, sprightly, and 
obedient. He was cheerful and good 
natured ; he was peaceful, industrious, 
and temperate. He was scarcely ever 
known to drink a drop of spirit or wine, 
although it was always within his reach. 
Nor did he hang round the bar recom, 
every spare moment he could get, as 
though it was his highest happiness to 
be there, in noisy, coarse, drinking com- 
pany. No; he minded, as the saying 
is, Ats own business. 

When he was in his eighteenth year, 
his grandfather wanted a new bar keep- 
er. Whom should he get? was a seri- 
ous question with him for some time. 
A friend said to him one day, Why don’t 
you make a bar keeper >of Willard ? 
Starting up, he said, 1 never thought of 
him before ;—strange that I should not. 
But it is done, he added; I'll employ 
him at once, if he will engage, and I 
presume he will. 

Willard was not a little surprised at the 
proposal; but when he had recovered 
himself he assented to it, and on his grand- 
father’s ownterms. He found the business 
less difficult than he had supposed, and 
succeeded much better than even his best 
friends expected. Business that does peo- 
ple harm, usually seems to be very easy. 

But soon a change began to come 
over him. He had no longer that clean, 
smooth skin that he once had. His 
skin became rough, and quite too red. 
The truth was that he had began gradu- 
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aliy, and almost unawares, to allow him- 
self to taste spirits. Indeed three or 
four glasses a day had become habitual 
with him. Still no one appeared to me 
to observe it; I mean no one of his re- 
lations. I say they did not, though I 
am not quite certain. My reasons for 
thinking so are that his grandfather— 
when Willard became about twenty- 
three—sold out to him and retired into 
the country, and Willard remained sole 
landlord of the establishment. I cannot 
think he would have done so, had he 
known his real condition. There was 
another thing which made me think his 
friends did not know what“ his habits 
were. He married an excellent young 
lady about this time ; and do you think 
the young lady would have consented 
to become the companion of a person 
whom she thought intemperate # 

But a few years rendered the habit so 
glaring—for these habits always grow 
upon people—that nobody any longer 
doubted, even his best friends. Now it 
was that both father and grandfather 
Willard was ruined; 
probably forever. His face and indeed 
his whole body was bloated, his eye was 
heavy, his breath was offensive, and his 
whole aspect disgusting and almost ter- 


saw their error. 


rifying. 

Still he lives, and continues to main- 
tain his establishment. But he is a 
drunkard, and every body knows it, and 
his business is every day diminishing. 
What is to become of him? What is to 
become of his poor wife and children ? 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Mr. Epiror, 

You will please to excuse me for in- 
troducing so many subjects into one let- 
ter. By inserting the following, how- 
ever, you will oblige me very much. 

You made some remarks (page 377 
of your last volume) on a letter which I 
sent you. You said that I made a great 
many mistakes. It must have happen- 
ed from my being in a hurry when I 
wrote it. You also said that I did not 
pay the postage. As to that, I never 
knew that you wished any postage paid, 
until T saw it mentioned in the Novem- 
ber numbers. 

You wished to know how your read- 
ers liked Aunt and Uncle Newbury’s 
Letters. I have in reply to say, that I 
like them very well, particularly “ Think 
three times before you speak once.” I 
am very thankful to H. T. P. for send- 
ing you a note about artificial fire-works. 
If he would send you a description of 
them, I should feel obliged to him, as I 
have looked in several bookstores in 
this city, and cannot find the book he re- 
ferred to. If he cannot send a descrip 
tion, will he send part of a description, 
and continue the other part at some oth- 
er time. 

1 also send you the following puzzle. 

I am a sentence of twelve letters. 
My 7th, Ist and 2d is one of the heav- 
enly bodies. My 4th, 3d and 2d is a 
metal. My 2d, 5th and 4th is a thing 
which is very useful to fishermen. My 
2d, 3d, 2d and Sth is one of the digits. 


My 7th, 11th, 9th and 10th is what we 
siton. My 10th, 11th and 9th is a use- 
ful plant. My 6th, 5th and 2d is a place 
where wild beasts live. My 11th, 9th 
and 10th is what we all do. My 7th, 
3d and 2d is what we are all guilty of. 
My 2d, Ist and 4th is a fruit. Myr 
whole will give you the name of a por- 
tion of the American continent. 

In haste, I am, yours truly, P. S. 


P.S. While writing the above, I 
was in a great hurry; if I have made 
any mistakes, you will please correct 
them. 


Rerty. As our correspondent has 
made but one mistake in spelling, this 
time, and has paid his postage, we have 
concluded to insert his letter. He has 
made a mistake of another kind, how- 
ever. He tells us, no less than three 
times, about being in a hurry. Now 
both Uncle Newbury and Aunt Newbu- 
ry advise people never to be in a hurry ; 
and we hope that those who write for 
Parley’s Magazine will remember their 
advice; at least while they are writing. 





HEIGHT OF ANIMALS. 


Feet. 
Giraffe, 15 to 16 
Elephant, 8 to 10 
Dromedary, 8) 
Rhinoceros, 6 to 7 
Man, 4to7 
Ourang Outang, 4to 5 
Lion, 4to 4 
Tiger, A 
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THE BLUE JAY. 


Tuis is one of the few birds that re- 
main with us during the whole of our 
long, cold, northern winters. Even he 
sometimes leaves us, and goes south for 
a while; but it is not on account of the 
cold ; it is only when he can get no food 
by remaining. 

Our country can hardly boast of a 
handsomer bird than the blue jay. His 
usual note, by which he is most familiar- 
ly known, resembles a small trumpet. 
This, however, appears to be his cry of 
alarm ; for he hasa variety of other tones. 
Some of these are plaintive, some gen- 


tle, and a few sweet; but others resem- 
ble the hoarse whistling of the frog. 
But though his voice, at the best, is not 
very musical, his plumage is elegant; 
he is spirited and lively; and has a 
most brilliant and beautiful eye. 

The jay builds his nest with very lit- 
tle care, though he takes a good dea! of 
pains to conceal] the spot. The eggs are 
generally five in number. They are 
dark colored, and speckled with brown. 
They lay eggs and hatch young in al- 
most all parts of America. 

Like all other birds of the same des- 
cription, the jay, though he seems to 
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have little fear of man, 1s always cau- kindness to the feathered race, can easi- 
tious not to trust himself within his ly surround themselves with humble 
power. friends of this description. 

In the summer he exults in wild free- 
dom, and confines himself to the bor- 
ders of the forest, sallying forth to make 
depredations on the fruit of the garden 
occasionally, though he does not despise 
insects and even humbler fare. 

But, when the cold of autumn begins 
to cut off his supplies, he comes in to 
glean the field of Indian corn; a labo- 
) rious employment, since he grinds _ be- 
fore he swallows it: if men have left 
little of this luxury within his reach, he 
will sometimes content himself with a 
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| potato. 
i In the depths of winter he is often 
sorely perplexed to find any means of LONG-TOED BOOTS. 


. subsistence, and is driven in towards Iw the reign of Richard II. king of 
. barns and houses, hoping to find some England, a kind of boot was worn«with 
j crevice in the one through which he toes so long that to us they appear ridic- 
i can enter to help himself, or some Sa- ulous. It is said by historians, that the 


iM maritan in the other who will have toes of these boots were so long and so 
I compassion on his sufferings. inconvenient in walking, that the wear- 


| Those who wish to form the acquain- er was obliged to loop them up to the 
i tance of these birds can easily do it in knee by means of metal chains. It is 
i the cold season of the year, by throwing also said that once, on the field of battle, 

out to them occasionally a handful of the young cavaliers were so encumber- 
| corn. At first they will come timidly, ed by these unnaturally long toes, that 
i and as if suspecting a snare, cracking they were obliged to cut them off in the 
) the corn with their eye sharply fixed on very midst of the conflict. 

. the window, ready to fly at an instant’s You laugh, and well you may, for it 
ii warning. But very soon they gain con- is a laughable matter. And yet, are we 
ii fidence, and approach the friendly man- quite sure that there are no fashions 
i sion with as much composure as if it among us at which people will laugh, 
‘i were their home. Those who think it in the same way, three, or four, or five 
il worth their while to exercise a little hundred years hence ? 


















AN ACROSTIC, 


Mosr of you, I suppose, know what 
an acrostic is. It is a little piece of po- 
etry, in which the first letters of the 
lines, read perpendicularly, spell the 

r 
name of a place ora person. The fol- 
lowing acrostic, taken from the New 
York Messenger, was addressed to the 
infant daughter of a friend, whose name, 
as you will see, was GEORGIANN ELiza- 
BETH SCOTT. 

G rateful on the parched hill, 

E ve’s refreshing dews distil ; 

O cean, with his pearly waves, 

R ich with gems, the sandbank laves ; 

G loriously the azure sky 

I nvokes her coral minstrelsy ; 

A urora too, in joyous race, } 
N ight’s sable bands away doth chase : 
N ature, in all her forms, has grace. 


E 'en she-tvo in her glorious dress, 

L oved infancy, yet waits to bless ! 

I n childhood’s happy hour we see, 

S he jOyously keeps jubilee ! 

A bove, too, from yon blissful sphere, 

B right angel spirits hover near! 

E ’en more than this, oh, may’st thou prove 3 
T h’ Eternal bless thee with his love ; 

H is favor tend thy pilgrimage. 


S hine on, childhood, youth and age : 

C o-existent with his spirit, 

O h, what bliss thou shalt inherit! 

T ruth and mercy, joy and love, 

T hro’ endless days thou then shalt prove! 





Jumpinc. How curious it would be 
to see a man jump a quarter of a mile; 
and yet the flea jumps 250 times its 
length, which, if a man could do, would 
be equal to a quarter of a mile. 





TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
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A FABLE. 


Wuen the Lynx was asked why he 
had attached himself to the Lion, and 
followed him everywhere, he said, 
“ That I may live upon the refuse of his 
prey, and be safe under his protection 
from my enemies.” Upon which they 
inquired, why he kept at such a dis- 
tance, and seemed shy of a closer ac- 
quaintance; and he gave this answer, 
“ Because I do not feel quite safe from 
his violence. 

And it has been said, that a Gueber 
may worship the fire for a hundred 
years, but if he falls into it for one mo- 
ment only it will burn him. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received many solutions of 
the puzzle on page 279 of Vol. 4. but 
have neglected, till now, to notice any. 
The reasons for neglect we have not 
room to give; but we will endeavour to 
be sufficiently attentive to our corres- 
pondents hereafter. The solution refer- 
red to is “ INTEMPERANCE.’ 

We have also received several other 
puzzles; one or more of which we in- 
tend to insert in each number of the 
magazine. ‘The long answers of some 
writers, we cannot use. It is quite suf- 
ficient, if we give the whole word, as 
above. The reader must see whether 
it is correct. 





He that is warm, thinks all are so. 





‘On mountain top.” 


Furnished for this work by Lowett Mason Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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From mountain tops o’er vales that stretch below From mountain tops the meadows still and green 
The breezes gently blow, Mid sunny smiles are seen ! 
So fregrant, fresh and fair, The glacier peaks are bright 
The breath of heaven is there! With rosy-purple light— 
On mountain top a loving Father dwells. On mountain top a loving Father dwells. 
4 


On mountain top the herdsman tends his herd, 
His Shepherd is the Lord, 
To Him, he lifts his eye, 
To Him, the lainbkins cry, 

Oa mountain top a loving Father dwells. 
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A STORY BY MISS LESLIE. 

















THE TELL-TALE. 


Rosamonp Everine was one of those 
indiscreet mischievous girls who are in 
the daily practice of repeating every 
thing they see and hear, particularly all 
the unpleasant remarks, and unfavorable 
opinions that happen to be unguardedly 
expressed in their presence. She did 
not content herself with relating only as 
much as she actually saw and heard, 
but (as is always the case with tell-tales) 
she dealt greatly in exaggeration, and her 
stories never failed to exceed the reality 
in all their worst points. 

This unamiable and dangerous pro- 
pensity of their daughter gave gréat 
pain to Mr. and Mrs. Evering, who 


tried in vain to correct it. They repre- 
Vou. V. 3 





sented to her that as parents cannot be 
constantly on their guard in presence of 
their own family, and that as grown 
persons do not always remember or ob- 
serve when children are in the room, 
many things are inadvertently said, 
which, though of little consequence as 
long as they remain unknown, may be 
of great and unfortunate importance if 
disclosed and exaggerated. And as 
children are incapable of forming an 
accurate judgment as to what may be 
told with safety, or what ought to be 
kept secret, their wisest and most proper 
course is to repeat no remarks and to 
relate no conversations whatever, but 


more particularly those which they may 


« 


chance to hear from persons older than 
themselves. 

But neither reproof, nor punishment 
seemed to make any lasting impression 
on Rosamond Evering ; and scarce a day 
passed that she did not exhibit some 
vexatious specimen of her besetting sin. 
A few instances will suffice. 

Mrs. Evering had a very excellent 
cook, a black woman, that had lived with 
her more than six years, aud whom, she 
considered an invaluable servant. One 
morning, when Venus (for that was her 
name) had just left the parlour, after re- 
ceiving her orders for dinner, Mr. Ever- 
ing remarked in a low voice, to his 
lady, “Certainly, the name of Venus 
was never so unsuitably bestowed as on 
this poor woman. I have rarely seen a 
negro whose face had a greater resem- 
blance to that of a baboon.” In this re- 
mark Mrs. Evering acquiesced. 

Rosamond was at this time sitting 
in a corner, looking over her lessons. 
Just before she went to school, her 
mother thought of a change in the pre- 

tions for dinner, and not wishing to 
give the old cook the trouble of coming 
up from the kitchen a second time, she 
desired Rosamond to go down and tell 
Venus she would have the Turkey boil- 
ed.rather thanroasted. Rosamond went 
down and delivered the message; but 
fixing her eyes on the cook’s face, she 
thought she had never seen Venus look 
so ugly, and she said to her, “ Venus, 
my father thinks you the ugliest negro 
he. ever saw (even for a negro) and he 
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says your face is just like a monkey’s, 
only worse.” Having made this agree- 
able communication, Rosamond went 
out of the kitchen and departed for 
school, leaving Venus speechless with 
anger and astonishment; for though in 
other respects a very good woman, she 
was extremely vain, and had always 
considered herself among the hand- 
somest of her race. 

As soon as Venus found herself able 
to speak, she went into the parlor with 
her eyes flashing fire, and told Mrs. 
Evering that she must. provide herself 
with another cook, as she was determin- 
ed to leave her that very day. Mrs. 
Evering with much surprise enquired 
the reason, and Venus replied, that “she 
would not live in any house where she 
was called an ugly neger, the ugliest 
even of all negers, and likened toa brute 
beast,” 

Mrs. Evermg, who had forgotten, her 
husband’s remark, asked the cook what 
she meant; and Venus explained by re- 
peating all that Rosamond had told her. 
Mrs. Evering, endeavored to pacify her, 
but in vain. Ignorant people when once 
offended are very difficult to appease, 
and Venus had been hurt on the ten- 
derest point. She would listen to noth- 
ing that Mrs. Evering could urge to in- 
duce her to stay, but exclaimed in a high 
passion, “I never was called: a neger 
before. I am not a neger, but a colored 
woman. I was born and raised. on a 
great plantation in Virginny where there 
was hundreds of slaves, all among the 
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Randolphs and sich like quality, and no- 
body never called me a neger. And 
now when I’m free and come here to 
Phildelphy where nobody has no ser- 
vants without they hires them, lo! and 
behold I’m called a neger, and an ugly 
neger too, and a neger-monkey besides. 
No, no, I'll not stay, and Nancy the 
chambermaid may do the cooking till 
you get somebody else. And a pretty 
way shel doitin. I’m glad I shan’t 
be here to eat Nancy’s cooking. I nev- 
er know’d any white trash that could 
cook; much less Irish.” 

Finally, Mrs. Evering was obliged to 
give Venus her wages and let her go at 
once, as she protested “She would nev- 
er eat another meal’s victuals in the 


house.” __ 4 
When Rosamond came from school, 


her mother reprimanded her severely, 
and when her father heard of the mis- 
chief she had caused, he would not per- 
mit her to accompany the family to a 
concert that evening, as she had been 
promised the day before. 

After the departure of Venus, it was 
a long time before Mrs. Evering could 
suit herself with a cook. Several were 
tried in succession, but none were good, 
and to Rosamond’s great regret they 
were never able to get a woman whose 
skill in making pies and puddings and 
cakes bore any comparison to that of 
Venus. 

Still this. lesson did not cure her fault ; 
she still told tales and still suffered in 


consequence. 
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One day, Mrs. Renwick, a lady who 


lived next door, sent a message to Mrs. 
Evering requesting that she would lend 
her a pot of red currant jelly, as she was 
quite out of that article, of which she 
shortly intended’ making a supply ; and 
as Mrs. Renwick had invited some com- 
pany to dinner, some jelly would be 
wanted to eat with the canvass-back 
ducks. 

Mrs. Evering lent her a pot, and as 
soon as currants were in the market, 
Mrs. Renwick sent her in return some 
jelly of her own making. It was not 
nice, and Mrs. Evering observed to her 
sister, Mrs. Norwood, who happened to 
be present: “I do not think Mrs. Ren- 
wick has been very successful with her 
jelly. [tis so thin it is almost liquid, 
and so dark that it looks as if made of 
black currants. I suspect she has boiled 
it too long, and has not put in sugar 
enough.” 

Next day as they were coming from 
school together, Mrs. Renwick’s little 
daughter Marianne, said to Rosamond, 
“My mother made some currant jelly 
on Tuesday, and yesterday when it was 
cold, she gave me a whole saucer full to 
eat with my slice of bread at twelve 
o'clock.” 

“She might well give you a whole 
saucer-full,” replied Rosamond, “for I 
do not think it was worth saving for any 
better purpose. She’ sent in a pot to» 
my mother, in retarn for some she had! 
borrowed of her. Now my mother’s’ 
jelly is always’so firm that you: might: 
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cut it with a knife, and so bright and 
sparkling that it dazzles your eyes. I 
heard her tell my aunt Norwood, that 
Mrs. Renwick's jelly was the worst she 
had ever seen, that it was as thin and 
sour as plain currant-juice, and dark and 
dirty-looking beside.” 

Marianne Renwick was much dis- 
pleased at the disrespectful manner in 
which her mother’s jelly had been spok- 
en of. She let go Rosamond’s arm and 
turning up another street, walked home 
by herself, swelling with resentment, 
and told her mother all that had passed. 

Mrs. Renwick was a lady very eas- 
ily offended, and she always signified 
her anger as soon as she felt it. She 
immediately sent to a confectioner’s for 
a pot of the very best red-currant jelly, 
and had it carried into Mrs. Evering, 
accompanied by a note implying “that 
she regretted to hear that her jelly had 
not been so fortunate as to meet the ap- 
probation of so competent a judge of 
sweetmeats, but that as she would be 
sorry if Mrs. Evering should lose any 
thing by it, she had sent her a pot made 
by one of the very first confectioners in 
the city, and she hoped it would be 
found an ample equivalent for that she 
had most unhappily borrowed.” 

Rosamond was in the parlor when the 
note and the pot of jelly arrived, and 
she colored and looked so confused, that 
her mother immediately guessed that 
she had been the cause of Mrs. Ren- 
wick’s having taken offence. Reproof 
had no effect on Rosamond except for a 


moment; but that she might frequently 
be reminded of her fault, she was not 
allowed to taste currant-jelly till the next 
summer. Mrs. Renwick, however, re- 
mained implacable, and could never be 
prevailed on to visit Mrs. Evering again. 

Mr. Evering had an aunt, the widow 
of a western merchant, who had made a 
large fortune in business. After the 
death of her husband, Mrs. Marbury 
had removed to Philadelphia, which was 
her native place, and being very plain 
in her habits and ideas, she had bought 
a small neat house in a retired street, 
where she kept but two servants, and 
expended more money in presents to 
her relations, than in any superfluities 
for herself. She generally went to a 
plac@ of worship in her own neighbor- 
hood, but hearing that a very celebrated 
minister from Boston was to preach one 
Sunday in the church to which her 
nephew’s family belonged, she sent a 
message to Mr. Evering requesting that 
he would call for her with his carriage 
and give her a seat in his pew, that she 
might have an opportunity of hearing 
this distinguished stranger. Mr. and 
Mrs. Evering were both out when the 
message arrived, so that no answer could 
be sent till their return, which was not 
till evening. 

It was dusk, and the lamps not being 
yet lighted, they did not perceive that 
Rosamond was lying on an ottoman in 
one of the recesses, or they would not 
have spoken as they did while she was 
present. 
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“Tam very sorry,” said Mrs. Ever- 
ing, “that Mrs. Marbury has fixed on 
to-morrow for going to church with us, 
for I intended asking Miss Leeson, who 
will be delighted to have an opportunity 
of hearing this celebrated preacher; and 
his discourse, however excellent, will be 
lost to Aunt Marbury who always falls 
asleep soon after she has heard the text, 
that being all she ever remembers of a 
sermon; so that in reality, one preach- 
er is the same to her as another; though 
she goes regularly to church twice a- 
day, and never could be convinced that 
she sleeps half the time. And then she 
is unfortunately so fat, and takes up so 
much room in the pew.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Evering, “ we 
must show Mrs. Marbury as much kind- 
ness and civility as we possibly can, 
for she is a most excellent woman, is 
very liberal to us now, and at her death 
will undoubtedly leave us the greatest 
part of her large property. Even if we 
had no personal regard for the good old 
lady, it would be very impolitic in us to 
offend her.” 

When the room was lighted Mr. and 
Mrs. Evering saw Rosamond on the 
ottoman, and felt so much uneasiness 
at her having heard their conversation 
that they thought it best to caution her 
against repeating it. ‘“ Oh!” exclaimed 
Rosamond, “do you think I would be so 
wicked as to tell Aunt Marbury what 
you have just been saying about her? 

* You have often,” said Mrs. Ever- 
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ing, “ told things almost as improper to 
be repeated.” 

“ But never with any bad intention,” 
replied Rosamond, “I am sure my feel- 
ings are always good.” 

“ { know not,” said her father, “ how 
it is possible that people with good feel- 
ings and good intentions can take plea- 
sure in repeating whatever they hear 
to a person's disadvantage, and above 
all to the very object of the unfavorable 
remarks. Besides the cruelty of causing 
them poignant and unnecessary pain, 
and wounding their self-love, there is 
the wickedness of embroiling them with 
their friends, or at least destroying their 
confidence and embittering their hearts. 
And all these consequences have fre- 
quently ensued from the tattling of a 
tell-tale child.” 

The next morning was Saturday, and 
the servants being all very busy, Mrs. 
Evering desired Rosamond to stop, as 
she returned from taking her music- 
lesson, and inform her Aunt Marbury 
that they would be happy to accomodate 
her with a seat in their pew on Sunday 
morning, and that they would calb for 
her in the carriage as she had requested. 

“ Now, Rosamond,” said Mrs. Ever- 
ing, “can I trust you? Will you for 


once be discreet, and refrain from re- 
peating to your Aunt Marbury, what 
you unluckily overheard last evening ?” 

“Q! indeed, dear mother,” replied 
Rosamond, “bad as you think me, I am 
not quite wicked enough for that.” 








Mrs. Evering. “I believe I had better 
send Peter with the message.” 

“No,” answered Rosamond, “I am 
anxious to retrieve my character. Rely 
on me this once, and you will see how 
prudent and honorable I| can be.” 

On her way home from her music- 
lesson, Rosamond stopped at her aunt’s 
and delivered the message, exactly as it, 
had been given to her. 

While Rosamond was eating a piece 
of the nice plum-cake that her aunt al- 
ways kept in the house for the gratifica- 
tion of her young visitors, Mrs. Marbury 
said to her, “This weather is quite too 
warm for the season; should it continue, 
it will be very oppressive in church to- 
morrow.” 

*“ No doubt,’’ answered Rosamond, 

“and most probably our church will be 
crowded in every part. I wonder, aunt, 
that you are anxious to go, as you cer- 
tainly must be, when you sent so long 
beforehand to engage a seat in our 
pew.” 
“ Why,” returned Mrs. Marbury, “I 
am willing to suffer some inconvenience 
from the heat for the sake of hearing 
this great preacher.” 

“ But, aunt,” said Rosamond, “ if you 
get sleepy, you will not hear him after 
all.” 

“QO!” replied Mrs. Marbury, “I am 
never sleepy in church. I am always 


so attentive that I never feel in the least 
drowsy.” 
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“ But I fear the force of habit,” said 


“©! indeed, aunt, I have often seen 
you asleep in church,” exclaimed Rosa- 
mond.” 

“Impossible, Rosamond, impossible,” 
cried Mrs. Marbury. “ You are entire- 
ly mistaken. It must have been merely 
your own imagination.” 

“ Why, dear aunt,” said Rosamond, 
“my father and mother, as well as my- 
self have all seen you asleep in church. 
If it was not true, the whole family 
could not imagine it. It was but last 
evening | heard my mother say that she 
wished you had not taken a notion to 
go to church with us on Sunday, as it 
would prevent her from inviting Miss 
Leeson, whom she likes far better than 
you. She said, beside, that fat people 
take up so much room, that they are 
always incumbrances every where; and 
that there was no use at all in your go- 
ing to church, as you slept soundly all 
the time you were there, and even 
breathed so hard as to disturb the con- 
gregation.” 

“ And what did your father say to all 
this ?” asked Mrs. Marbury, turning 
very pale, and looking much shocked 
and mortified. 

“My father,” answered Rosamond, 
“said that on account of your money we 
must endure you, and all the inconven- 
iences belonging to you, for if you are 
kept in good humor he had no doubt of 
your leaving him all your property when 
you die.”—See cut on the first page. 


Mrs. Marbury looked aghast. She 
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burst into tears, and Rosamond, finding 
that she had gone quite too far, vainly 
attempted to pacify her. 

“You may go home child,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Marbury, sobbing with anger, “you 
may go home, and tell your father and 
mother that [ shall not trouble them 
with my company at church or any 
where else, and when I die I shall leave 
my money to the hospital, or to some 
other institution. How have | been de- 
ceived! But I shall take care in future 
not to bestow my affection on those that 
have any expectations from me.” 

Rosamond, now very much fright- 
ened, declared that she could not take 
such a message to her parents, and 
begged her aunt to screen her from their 
displeasure, by not informing them of 
the communication she had so indiscreet- 
ly made. 

Her alarm and agitation were so great, 
that Mrs. Marbury consented out of pity, 
not to betray her to her father and 
mother, and to excuse herself from going 
to church with them (which she declar- 
ed she could never do again) by alleging 
the heat of the weather, and the probable 
crowd. 

*“ And now, Rosamond,” said her aunt 
Marbury, “do not think that I feel at all 
obliged to you for having opened my 
eyes as to the manner in which your 
parents really regard me. Their bee 
havior to me, as far as I could judge for 
inyself, has always been exactly what I 
wished it; and if their kindness was not 
sincere, I still thought it so, and was 
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happy in being deceived. And now, 


after what you have told me, how can I 
again think of them as I have hitherto 
done? You have acted basely towards 
them in repeating their private conversa- 
tion, and cruelly to your kind aunt, in 
giving her unnecessary pain and mortifi- 
cation. You have caused much mis- 
chief, and who has been the gainer? 
Not yourself certainly. You have lost 
my good opinion, for I can never like a 
tell-tale. I had heard something of your 
being addicted to this vice, but till now 
I could not believe it. Ishall not betray 
you to your parents, though you have 
so shamefully betrayed them to me; but 
you may rely upon it that sooner or later 
the discovery will be made, to your utter 
shame and confusion. Now you may 
go home, with the assurance that you 
can no longer be a welcome visitor at 
my house.” 

Rosamond departed, overwhelmed 
with compunction; and in the resolution 
(which she had so often made and so 
often broken) never again to be guilty of 
a similar fault. She gave her aunt’s 
message to her parents, and’ Miss Lee- 
son was invited to accompany them next 
day to church. 

Two days after, Mrs. Evering went 
to visit Mrs. Marbury, and to her great 
surprise heard from the servants that 
she had left town with some western 
friends who were returning home, and 
that she purposed being absent from 
Philadelphia five or six months; divid- 
ing her time among various places on 
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the other side of the Alleghanies, and 
probably extending her tour to Louisia- 
na, where she owned some land. 

Her going away so suddenly without 
apprizing them of her intention, was 
totally inexplicable to Mr. and Mrs. 
Evering, and they justly concluded that 
she must have taken some offence. 
Rosamond well knew the cause, and 
rightly supposed that her aunt finding 
herself unable to meet the family with 
her former feelings towards them, had 
thought it best to avoid seeing them for 
a very long time. ' 

The confusion visible in Rosamond’s 
face and manner when Mrs. Marbury 
was spoken of, aroused the suspicions 
of her father and mother: and on their 
questioning her, closely, she confessed, 
with many tears, that she had really in- 
formed her aunt of what had passed on 
the subject of her accompanying them 
to church. But as tell-tales have very 
little candor where themselves are con- 
cerned, and as tale-telling always leads 
to lying, she steadily denied that she 
had been guilty of the slightest exagge- 
ration in her report to Mrs. Marbury ; 
protesting that she had told her nothing 
but the simple truth. 

From that time, Rosamond was not 
allowed to visit or call at any house un- 
accompanied by her mother, who was 
almost afraid to trust her out of her 
sight. Her parents avoided discussing 
any thing of the least consequence in 
her presence ; always remembering to 
s.nd her out of the room. This mode 


of treatment very much mortified her, 
but she could not help acknowledging 
that she deserved it. 

Her father received no intelligence 
from Mrs. Marbury. He and Mrs. 
Evering both wrote to her at different 
times, endeavoring to mollify her dis- 
pleasure ; but not knowing exactly 
where she was, the letters were not 
directed to the right places, and did not 
reach her. 

For a long time Rosamond was so 
unusually discreet, that her parents be- 
gan to hope that her odious fault was 
entirely cured. 

One day, her chamber having been 
washed in the afternoon, it was found 
too damp for her to sleep in with safety 
to her health, and her mother told her 
that she must that night occupy the 
room adjoining hers. This room, which 
was but seldom used, was separated 
from Mrs. Evering’s apartment by a 
very thin partition; and communicated 
with it by a door which was almost 
always kept closed; the bed in each of 
these chambers being placed against it. 

Rosamond, having been awakened in 
the night by the fighting of some cats in 
the yard, heard her father and mother 
in earnest conversation. They had to- 
tally forgotten her vicinity to them, and 
as tell-tales are never wanting in curi- 
osity, she sat up in her bed, and applying 
her ear to the key-hole of the door, she 
distinctly heard every word they said, 
though they were speaking in a low 
voice. 














She was soon able to comprehend the 
subject of their conversation. Mr. Ever- 
ing was lamenting that the failure of a 
friend for whom he had indorsed to a 
large amount, had brought him into un- 
expected difficulties; but he hoped that 
he would be able to go on till the sums 
due to him by some western merchants 
should arrive. 

Next evening Rosamond was permit- 
ted to go to a juvenile cotillion party, 
held once a fortnight, at the ball-room 
of her dancing-master. To this place 
her mother always accompanied her, 
and while Mrs. Evering was sitting in 
conversation with some ladies, a boy 
named George Granby, who was fre- 
quently her partner at these balls, came 
up and asked her to dance. They were 
obliged to go to the farthest end of the 
room before they could get places in a 
cotillion, and while they where waiting 
for the music to begin, George, who 
thought Rosamond a very pretty girl, 
asked her if she would also be a partner 
in the country-dance. She replied that 
Henry Harford had engaged her at the 
last ball for this country-dance. 

“Oh!” replied George Granby, “Hen- 
ry Harford will not be here to-night; 
his father failed yesterday.” 

“True,” said Rosamond, “I wonder 
I should have forgotten Mr. Harford’s 
failure, when my father lost so much by 
him. But when the fathers fail, must 
the children stay away from balls ?” 

“Certainly,” replied George, “it would 
be considered very improper for the fam- 
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ily to be seen in any place of amusement 
when its head is in so much trouble, and 
when they have lost all they possessed.” 

“@Q then,” exclaimed Rosamond, “I 
hope my father will not fail till the 
cotillion-parties are over for the sea- 
son. There are but two more, and [ 
should be very sorry to give them up. 
I hope he will be able to go on at least 
till after that time. How sorry I shall 
be when he does fail,” 

“T believe you,” said George, “ but 
what makes you talk about your father’s 
failing. I thought he was considered 
safe enough.” 

“Ah! you know but little about it,” 
“T heard him 


tell my mother last night, that he was 


answered Rosamond. 


in hourly dread of failing, in conse- 
quence of the great losses by Mr. Har- 
ford, and of his own business having 
gone on badly for a long time. How- 
ever say nothing about it, for such things 
ought not to be told.” 

“They ought not, indeed,” said the 
boy. 

As soon as George Granby went 
home, he repeated what he had heard 
from Rosamond, to his father, who was 
one of Mr. Evering’s creditors. The 
consequence was, that Mr. Granby and 
all the other creditors took immediate 
measures to secure themselves, and Mr. 
Evering who could have gone on till 


‘he got through his difficulties, had he 


been allowed time, and had the state of 
his affairs remained unsuspected, be- 
came a bankrupt through the worse 
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than indiscretion of his daughter. Had 
Mrs. Marbury been in town, or where 
he could have had speedy communica- 
tion with her, he had no doubt she 
would have lent him assistance to ward 
off the impending blow. But she had 
gone away in a fit of displeasure occa- 
sioned also by the tattling of Rosamond. 

Mr. Granby, who was the principal 
creditor, and a man of contracted feel- 
ings and great severity, showed no lib- 
erality on the occasion, and proceeded 
to the utmost extremity that the law 
would warrant. Every article of Mr. 
Evering’s property was taken, and in- 
deed since it had come to this, his 
principles would not allow him to re- 
serve any thing whatever from his cred- 
itors. 

The scene that ensued in the Evering 
family on the day following the ball, can 
better be imagined than described. Mr. 
Granby had at once informed Mr. Ever- 
ing of the source from whence he had 
derived his information with respect to 
the posture of his affairs; and when 
Rosamond found this new and terrible 
proof of the fatal effects of her predomi- 
nant vice, she went into an hysteric fit, 
and was so ill all night, that her parents, 
in addition to their other troubles, had 
to fear for the life of their daughter. 
The sufferings of her mind brought on 
a fever, and it was more than a week 
before she was able to leave her bed. 

Her father and mother kindly forgave 
her, and avoided all reference to her 
fault; but she could not forgive herself, 


and on the day that they left their hand- 
some residence in one of the principal 
streets, and removed to a small mean- 
looking house in the suburbs, her agony 
was more than words can express. All 
their furniture was sold at auction, even 
Rosamond’s piano, and her mother’s 
work-table. Their mast expensive arti- 
cles of clothing were put away, as in 
their present circumstances it would be 
improper to wear them. ‘The house 
they now inhabited contained only one 
little parlor with a kitchen back of it, 
and three small rooms up-stairs. Their 
furniture was limited to what was barely 
useful and of the cheapest kind. Their 
table was as plain as possible, and their 
only servant a very young black girl. 

This sad change in their way of liv- 
ing, added to the stings of self-reproach, 
almost broke Rosamond’s heart, and her 
pride was much shocked when she found 
that her father had applied for the situa- 
tion of clerk in a counting-house, as a 
means of supporting his family till some- 
thing better should offer. 

At length Mrs. Marbury returned, 
having hurried back to Philadelphia as 
soon as the intelligence of her nephew's 
failure had reached her. How did she 
blame herself for having taken such seri- 
ous offence at what now appeared to her 
almost too trifling to remember. All her 
former regard for the Evering family 


- returned. She sought them immediately 


in their humble retreat, and offered Mr. 
Evering her assistance to the utmost 
farthing she could command. 
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To conclude, Mr. Evering’s affairs 
were again put in train. He resumed 
his business, and a few years restored 
him to his former situation. 

This sad but salutary lesson produced 
a lasting effect on Rosamond, and from 
that time she kept so strict a watch over 
her ruling passion, that she succeeded 
in entirely eradicating it. She grew 
up a discreet and amiable girl, and no 
one who knew her in after vears could 
have believed that till the age of four- 
teen she had been an incorrigible tell- 
tale. 





CITIES BURIED BY VOL@ANOES. 

Most of you have doubtless heard of 
Mount Vesuvius, a volcano near the city 
of Naples; and perhaps some of you 
have heard how whole cities and towns 
have been buried up by it. But others, 
in all probability, scarcely know any 
thing about it, except that there is such 
a place somewhere in the world. To 
such of my readers as the last mention- 
ed, what I have to say will, I think, be 
both interesting and instructive. 

Mount Vesuvius rises from the mid- 
dle of a plain about a mile and a quar- 
ter from the city of Naples. Its shape 
is that of a pyramid, or rather a sugar- 
loaf. Its height is 3,680 feet; or about 
two thirds of a mile. Its summit is a 
little plain, in the midst of which the 
crater or mouth is seen perpetually smok- 
ing. Its sides are mostly barren; but 


in some places vines and fruits are seen; 
and around the base or bottom of the 
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mountain are not only rich fierds of 
grapes and other vegetables but houses 
and even villages. : 

These houses and villages are often 
destroyed ; and many, sometimes all, of 
the inhabitants buried in the ruins. The 
destruction is effected in two ways. One 
is by means of the rivers of lava (mel- 
ted stones and metal) which issue from 
the crater and pour down their sides; 
and the other by means of stones and 
cinders which being thrown up into the 
air, fall in thick showers and overwhelm 
every thing beneath them. 

Vesuvius has been known as a volca- 
no nearly 1800 years; and it has fre- 
quently boiled over ever since. Since 
the year 1500, these eruptions have hap- 
The shower 
of ashes during the eruption of 1822 
was so great as to make it dark in the 
day time at Naples; and they were 
sprinkled over the earth 100 miles dis- 
tant. A river of lava at the same time 
poured down its side, and ran along 
about a mile. 

The mouth or crater of Vesuvius, 
though terrible in the time of an explo- 
sion, and very hot at other times has 
been penetrated. In 1801, eight French- 
men descended into it; and others have 
done the same since. Its depth is about 
a quarter of a mile. It is not very safe 
to enter it; for if an explosion should 
chance te commence while travellers 
were in it, their situation, you know, 
must be very dangerous. People often 
ascend the mountain and look into it, 


pened almost every year. 
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which is attended with less risk. Sev- 
eral roads lead to the top of it; but they 
are all steep and difficult. 

One of the greatest eruptions of this 
volcano took place in the year 79, or 
1757 years ago. The lava ran down 
its sides and the ashes and stones fell 
in such abundance that two considerable 


show you how Pompeii and Herculane- 
um were situated at the time when they 
were overwhelmed. The dotted line is 
to show just how far the sea now comes ; 


* 





cities near the foot of it,—Herculaneum 
and Pompeii,—were totally destroyed. 
Herculaneum was buried with lava and 
ashes more than 70 feet deep; and Pom- 
peli was completely covered with ashes, 


pumice, and stones to the depth of from 


twelve to twenty feet. 
Here is a kind of map which will 
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the line nearest to it shows where the | 


sea-coast was at the time I have men 
tioned. Mount Vesuvius, you will see. 
extended almost to the sea, and Pompeii 
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and Herculaneum lay close to the very 
shore. ‘The other lines in the map, are 
meant to represent roads leading to oth- 
er cities and villages; one of which, 
Stabyw, was also overwhelmed at the 
same time with Herculaneum and Pom- 
pel. 

Herculaneum was quite a large city. 
Pompeii was smaller. Both, however, 
were places of considerable note, and 
had strong walls and statues, 
fountains, baths, temples, theatres, and 
other public buildings. 

The ruins of Herculaneum were first 
discovered in 1738, or about 100 years 


many 


ago—in digging a well. The first thing 
they found was the remains of a theatre. 
But the of the workmen, 
and the fact that the city was covered to 
so great an extent with the more solid 
lava prevented their recovering many 
things in an entire state. 

In 1750 Stabye and Pompeii were 
explored. As Pompeii had only been 


carelessness 


covered with ashes, stones and cinders, 
it was not found very difficult to come 
at things in an entire state. 

Here they discovered, first, the ruins 
of an amphitheatre. Proceeding in 
their work, the remains were more and 
more striking. Ina cellar near a door, 
they found no less than 27 female skel- 
etons, with ornaments for the neck and 
arms lying ground. Near the lower 
door of a villa were also found two skel- 
etons, one of which held in the hand a 
key, and in the other some coins and 
other things: and near them were some 
bronze and silver vessels. It is suppos- 
ed that they were a master and his slave, 
and that they were suflocated under the 
mass of ashes. Mostof the inhabitants 
however, as it is supposed, escaped. 

Twenty streets fifteen feet wide, with 
footways three feet broad were found, 
and six gates; besides many houses 
The houses are joined together; and 
have in general only two stories, with 
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terraces for roofs. In some of the 
houses the rooms have been found very 
richly ornamented. The fronts are oft- 
en shops or stores; in the centre of each 
is a court, which often contains a marble 
fountain; and the principal rooms are 
in the back part. 

It is thought that the town was about 
three quarters of a mile long and half a 
mile wide; but only aboutgone third of 
it has as yet been uncovered The walls 
are from eighteen to twenty feet high 
and twelve thick. One gate way was 
found, quite entire, of which the cut on 
the preceding page is a pretty accurate 
representation. 

If you ask how wooden articles could 
have been preserved so long, the answer 
is, they were many of them reduced to 
charcoal, and you know how durable 
that is. But they were aiso removed 
from light, air, &c.; and this preserved 
them. Some manuscripts partly reduc- 
ed to charcoal were even discovered ; 
and a few of them are in such a state 
that they can be read by learned men. 
One whole library was found. They 
have also found many articies of furni- 
ture, some works of art, and even food 
and clothes. 





A LESSON IN LATIN. 


Nemus and silva, I’ve long understood, 

Both are in Latin the names for a wood. 

Olor and cygnus are Latin for swan; 

Lately I saw one glide gracefully on : 

Smooth was the stream that he rested upon, 

White was his plumage on which the sun 
shone. 
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AN INDIAN STORY. 
Mr. Epiror, 


I nave copied the following anecdote, 
from an old paper, which may perhaps 
amuse some of your young readers, if 


you choose to publish it. 
Allens Hill, Ont. Cy., N. ¥ 


“When General Scott arrived at the 
American encampment, in 
west, he found three Indian prisoners, 
under a charge of murdering the whites. 
But the President had gone to the Hers 
mitage ; and the Secretary of War, to 
Detroit. No answer was of course ob- 
tained. In the meantime, the cholera 
broke out among the American troops, 
in the camp on Rock River. 
came victinis. 
ers also took it, and died. ‘The General 
seeing the danger they were exposed to, 


determined on letting the two survivors | 


out of confinement; and told them if 
they would confine themselves to the 
island in the river, he would permit 
them to go there. Their word being 
pledged, he directed them to go to the 
extreme part of the island where they 
might keep somewhat out of the way of 
ourtroops. They accordingly repaired 
to the quarter where he had directed 
them to go, but they never once left the 
island, although they might easily have 
made their escape. 

“Meantime the cholera spread, and 
the danger thickened. The General told 
them, that he would permit them to go 
to their tribe, upon condition that they 
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would return to camp as soon as he 
gave them notice that the cholera was 
gone. They assented to the terms, and 
went home. ‘The men were under 
charge of murder, and might lose 
their lives if they were put upon trial. 
But, notwithstanding this circumstance, 
the moment General Scott had deter- 
mined to hold his great council with the 
Indians, he informed the two prisoners 
that they must come in, and they did 


not hesitate to do so. They repaired 


. 


among the first Indians to the American 
encampment. The reader will be pleas- 
ed to hear that they were ultimately 


quitted. ” 
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THE KINGFISHER 


BY MARY 


HOWITT. 


For the bonny kingfisher go not to the tree, 

Ne bird of the field or the forest is he ; 

In the dry riven rock he did never abide, 

And not on the brown heath all barren and 
wide : 

He lives where the fresh sparkling waters are 
flowing, 

Where the tall heavy typha and loosestrife 
are growing ; 

By the bright little streams that all joyfally run 

Awhile in the shadow and then in the sun ; 
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And he lives in a hole that is qnite to his mind, 
With the green mossy hazel roots firmly en- 
twined, 

Where the dark alder-bough waves gracefully 
o’er, , 
And the broad-flag and arrow-head grow at 

his door ; 
There busily, busily all the day long, 
He seeks for small fishes the shallows among; 
For he builds his nest of the pearly fish-bone, 
Laid side by side till his work is done. 
Then the black water-rat from his 
comes out, 
To see what his neighbour kingfisher's about ; 
And the green dragon-fly, flitting slowly away, 


burrow 


Just pauses one moment to bid him good-day. 

O, happy kingfisher! what care should he 
know 

By the clear pleasant streams, as he skims to 

and [ro, 

Now lost in the shadow, now bright in the 
sheen 

Of the hot summer sun, glancing scarlet and 
green. 





MR. ELIOT AND THE INDIANS. 

In Sparks’ Life of Eliot the Indian 
Apostle, as he was often called, we find 
the following curious statement in regard 
to his efforts a few miles west of Boston. 

Mr. Ehot’s care for the Indians was 
not confined to religious teaching. He 
aimed to soften, and gradually to abolish 
their savage mode of life, by bringing 
them together under some social arrange- 
ment. 

The natives had received a grant of 
land for a settlement. They next wish- 
ed to find a name for it. Their English 
friends advised them to call it Noonato- 
men or Nonantum, which name was 
accordingly adopted. 
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They now began to work very in- 
dustriously, being encouraged and aided 
by Mr. Eliot, who promised to furnish 
them with spades, shovels, mattocks, 
iron crows, &c.; and to give them six- 
pence a rod for their work on the ditches 
and walls. 

So zealous were they in their new 
enterprize, that he says they called for 
tools faster than he could supply them. 
The wigwams they built, were in a 
better'style than formerly. Before this 
time they had used mats; but now they 
used the bark of trees in constructing 
their humble dwellings, and in them 
distinct rooms. 

By Eliot’s direction they fenced their 
grounds with ditches, and stone walls, 
some vestiges of which, were remember- 
ed by persons in the latter part of the 
last century. Their women partook ot 
the spirit of improvement, and became 
skilful spinners, their good teacher him- 
self taking pains to procure wheels for 
them. 

They began to experience the stimu- 
lating advantages of traffic, and found 
something to carry to market in the 
neighboring towns. In the winter they 
sold brooms, staves, eel-pots, baskets and 
turkeys ; in the summer whortleberries, 
grapes, and fish; in the spring 
autumn, strawberries, cranberries, 
venison. In the season for hay and 
harvest, they sometimes worked on wa- 
ges for their English neighbors, but were 
not found to be hardy and persevering 
laborers. 


and 
and 





The impulse of improvement, how- 
ever imperfect, was strongly felt. The 
poorest wigwams among them were 
equal to those of the princes or sachems 
in other places. Their infant settle- 
ment, rude and poor as it must necessa- 
rily have been, already began to show 
that man, amidst the relations of a com- 
munity, in some degree orderly, working 
with his own hands for himself and his 
family, is a being far superior to man 
roaming through the forest, in reckless 
vagrancy, with no excitement to industry 
in any form, and dividing his time _be- 
tween hunting and sleep. 

The interest which Eliot took in 
founding and promoting this little estab- 
lishment, is scarcely less honorable to 
his memory, than his labors of piety. 
When we thus see one, whose talents 
and attainments, fitted him to stand with 
the highest in the land, busying himself 
in the minute details of such an enter- 
prize, procuring tools for the men, and 
spinning-wheels for the women, advising 
and assisting them with the kindness of 
paternal wisdom in their new attempt at 
social order, we cannot but feel, that in 
the humblest work of benevolence, which 
man performs for his fellow man, there 
are the elements of true moral great- 
ness. Weare reminded of the excellent 
Oberlin, the pastor of Waldbach, whose 
life is one of the most delightful narra- 
tives in the history of the lowly but im- 
portant labors of devoted piety. 





Venture not all in one bottom. 
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CUBS OF THE TIGER. 


Every one of you has heard or “_ 
about the tiger, I suppose ; and most 

you have seen him. But as some of 
those who live remote from cities and 
large towns, may never have had an 
opportunity of this kind, I have procured 
some engravings. The first represents 


VOL. V. 4 


an old tiger; the second two young ones, 
or cubs. 

This very destructive quadruped is 
not very common, nor the Species widely 
diffused, being confined to the warm 
climates of the east, especially India and 
Siam; though some are found as far 
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north as China. The southern part of 
Bengal, towards the mouth of the Ganges, 
is the great resort of these animals. 

The tiger generally grows to a larger 
size than the leopard, though more 
slender in its proportions. Its average 
height is about three feet, and its length 
nearly six. It so closely resembles the 
household cat in form, as almost to lead 
us to consider the latter animal asa tiger 
in miniature. 

The skin of the tiger is extremely 
fine and glossy, and command a high 
price in the eastern countries, particular- 
ly China, where the Mandarins make 
use of it to cover*their seats of justice, 
and also for cushions and pillows. The 
ground color of those of the most beauti- 
ful kind, is yellow, very deep on the 
back, but growing lighter towards the 
belly, where it softens to white, as also 
on the throat, and inside the legs. On 
the back there is a series of transverse 
bars of the most beautiful black, varying 
in number from twenty to thirty, and 
becoming black rings on the tail, the 
number of which is almost invariably 
fifteen ; the legs are also crossed in the 
same manner. 

The tiger resembles the lion both in 
structure and habits, although the former 
has been supposed to be the more ferocious 
and sanguinary of the two, when driven 
by hunger to seek his prey. It delights 
in human flesh, and far from shunning 
the presence of man, frequently seizes 
him as his victim. 

These animals seldom pursue their 
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prey, but lie in ambush, and bound upon 
it from a distance almost incredible. 
Their strength and agility are also 
wonderful, and they have been known 
to carry away a buffalo with apparent 
ease. , They will attack all kinds of 
animals, but are somewhat shy of the 
elephant, who is employed in India to 
hunt them. Horses have such a dread 
of the tiger that they can scarcely ever 
be brought to face him. Several in- 
stances have been related, where the 
tiger has been known to bound upon the 
hunter, and to seize and bear him off 
through bushes and every other obstacle. 
Several years since, a small party of 
gentlemen, while on a deer hunt, were 
attacked by an enormous tiger, which 
sprang upon Mr. Monro, one of the num- 
ber, and carried him off towards a jungle. 
One of the other gentlemen immediately 
fired at the beast, and his shot fortunate- 
ly took effect, for after carrying his prey 
a short distance farther, the tiger drop- 
ped it, when the unfortunate Monro re- 
joined his companions, covered with 
blood and dreadfully injured and lacera- 
ted by the teeth and claws of the mon- 
ster; and although no time was lost in 
procuring medical assistance, yet he 
so badly wounded that he survived 

but a short time. ! 
More recently than this, an officer 
was carried off by a tiger, but fortunate- 
ly possessing great presence of mind, he 
was able, after several attempts, to extri- 
cate a pistol from his belt, and delibe- 
rately placing his hand on the heart of 
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the beast to ascertain its precise situa- 
tion, fired with so good an aim, that the 
animal fell dead on the spot. The gen- 
tleman was not seriously injured. 

It has been imagined that the ferocity 
of the tiger can never be wholly subdu- 
ed, and that neither gentleness nor re- 
straint makes any alteration in its dispo- 
sition; but there appears to be no great- 
er difficulty in rendering this animal do- 
cile, than there is in_the case of the li- 
on; and in menageries which we see 
in this country, both these species gene- 
rally appear under complete control ; so 
much so indeed, that the keeper will 
frequently enter their cages, and caress 
and handle them with as much impuni- 
ty as when playing with a dog. 

The tigress produces four or five 
young ata litter and when robbed of 
them, her fury rises to the most ungov- 
ernable height. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing this show of maternal affection, she 
has been known to eat her own cubs. 
This, however, is not uncommon with 
the domestic cat.—The tiger, unlike the 
lion, does not assist the female in rear- 
ing her young, but cruelly deserts his 
mate at a season when she requires all 
his aid and sympathy. This, however, 
need not excite our astonishment, when 
we not unfrequently witness an equal 
want of feeling in some worse than 
brutes of our own species. 





A wounded reputatign, is seldom cur- 
ed. 


A clear conscience, fears no accusation. 


RAMBLES OF RICHARD ROVER. 
THE ISLAND. THE OLD BACHELOR. 
NARROW ESCAPE. 


Ir was about a mile from the shore to 

island. A more beautiful morn- 

ing in winter, was never seen. There 

may be 1000 acres of land on this island, 

and it appears to be owned by some ten 
or a dozen planters. 

Among these is an aged man, a bach- 
elor, by the name of , from whom, 
as I was told, the island took its name. 
We landed near his house, and I had 
the curiosity to call and see him. 

He was said to be immensely rich, 
and to have in his possession, several 
barrels of dollars. To secure himself 
against robbery, he keeps a pack of dogs. 
One, in particular, is so large, and so 
trained, that he will seize by the throat, 
and hold fast a very strong man. 

I said I had the curiosity to call and 
see this old gentleman. But it was to 
little purpose to see him; he was too 
entirely wrapped up in himself. and 
absorbed in his own concerns to pay 
much attention to the happiness of others. 

I visited several places on the island; 
and concluded to remain on it during 
the night. But pleasant as the morning 
was, the weather changed greatly before 
evening. It was as cold a nightas I 
remember to have ever seen in Virginia ; 
and I do not know that I have seen ten 
colder ones in any country. 

In the morning, to the surprise of 
every body, the sheet of water between 
this island and the mainland was found 
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fast freezing over. Nearest the main- 
land, which was on the south side, it 
was already frozen quite hard, and even 
next to the island it appeared in most 
places frozen quite across. 

As it was an uncommon occurrence 
for this body of water to freeze quite 
across, and as I was afraid the condition 
of things would soon be such that I 
‘ould not get back at all, for several 
days, unless I went immediately, I 
employed, with great difficulty, a white 
man and two coloured men to take me 
into a boat and carry me at once, if 
possible, to the mainland. 

I said that the men were persuaded 
to go with great difficulty. The truth 
is that the weather was yet excessively 
cold. It was Jan. 25th, and the day 
was noted for its coldness throughout 
the United States. But the cold was 
not all that the men feared. How should 
they get a boat through the ice ? 

The attempt must however be made, 
I told them, and it was made. We 
found the ice so thin at first, as not to 
impede the motion of the boat ; and there 
were some places which contained no 
ice, at all. We proceeded with little 
difficulty for some twenty or twenty-five 
rods. 

Now it was that the ice began to grow 
thick in many places, and it was almost 
impossible to force the boat through it. 
Our only way was to thrust the forward 
end of it upon the ice, and then go for- 
ward, and by our united weight and a 
very gentle motion, sink the boat be- 


tween the ice; then slide it a little farth- 
er; then repeat our efforts, and so on. 
In this way we gained in a quarter of 
an hour, several rods more. 

The attempt was not without danger, 
as you may readily conceive. But this 
danger was not all. We were constant- 
ly in fear of freezing our limbs. I 
endured the pain, however, much better 
than those who took care of the boat. 


After much time spent, and a great ° 


deal of toil, it was thought we had _pro- 
ceeded so far that the ice might bear 
us the rest of the way. The white 
gentleman, who appeared to be the 
master or overseer of the two black men, 
ordered them to get out of the boat and 
try the ice first. 

It bore them; and encouraged by 
their success, and half desperate with 
the cold, we soon followed them, and all 
safely reached the shore. Our first ob- 
ject on reaching the land was to seek 
a fire. We soon found access to a smok- 
ing hut; but this was more tolerable 
than the frost. 

It was fortunate for us, perhaps, that 
the people had but little fire, in their 
hut; for we were thus compelled to 
warm ourselves slowly. 

Having warmed myself, and dismissed 
my guides, after paying them about a 
dollar, for their trouble, I repaired to 
the house of my friend, whom I have 
before repeatedly mentioned as living in 
this neighborhood. I found him at last; 
and here I must stop for the present. 

Yours, &c. Ricuarp Rover. 
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Here is a picture of the Eider Duck ; 
a bird which few of our readers have 
seen. 1 believe it is not found in Amer- 
ica farther south than Portland in the 
state of Maine. 
the rocky shores and islands about Ice- 
land, Greenland, Labrador. In 


some parts of these regions its nests are 


Its favorite regions are 
and 


stated to be so numerous that a person 
ean hardly walk abroad without treading 
on them. 

The eider duck is about twice the 
size of the common duck; usually 
weighing from six to seven pounds. Its 
nest is generally formed of dry seaweed 
and other coarse 
large quantity of down, which the fe- 
male plucks from her own breast. 
haps this duck is the only animal in the 
world—except man, the human animal— 


grass, lined with a 


Per- 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE EIDER DUCK. 


that ever robs itself, to keep its offspring 
warm or comfortable. 

The eider duck usually lays five eggs, 
and if she leaves them she covers them 
with down. The people who hunt for 
down find the nest, and take away both 
the eggs and the down. The duck then 
lays again, and if she has no more down 
to cover her eggs with, plucks off her 
If she is rob- 
bed again, she lays a third nest of eggs; 
and in this case the male bird, it is said, 
If they still con- 
tinue to be robbed, however, they at 
length abandon the place. 

One female bird usually 
half a pound or so of down, 
worth about two dellars. As 


feathers for the purpose. 


furnishes the down. 


furnishes 
which is 
found m 


commerce, this down is in balls said to 
be about the size of a man’s fist, and 
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weighing from three to four pounds. It 
is so fine and elastic that when a ball is 
opened, and the down cautiously held 
over hot coals to expand, it will com. 
pletely fill a quilt five feet square. The 
down plucked from a dead bird is of 
comparatively little value. 

The general colour of the male eider 
duck is black, but the head and back are 
white ; it has also a black crown. ‘The 
female is of a reddish drab, spotted with 
black, with two white bands across the 
wings. The food of this bird is princi- 
pally shell-fish; for which it will dive 
to very great depths. They often asso- 
ciate in large flocks. 

The flesh of the cider duck is some- 
times eaten by the Greenlanders ; but it 
tastes strongly of fish. ‘The eggs are 
much more esteemed as food than the 
flesh. For these and for the down, peo- 
ple are often let down by ropes from 
craggy steeps, at the peril of their lives. 
The Greenlanders sometimes use the 
skin, feathers and all, for under dresses. 

It costs a great deal of labor to clear 
the down, and much of it is lost in the 
process. Iceland furnishes annually 
from 1500 to 2000 pounds of down ; but 
when cleaned, it does not make over 
300.. It is much used by the rich and 
luxurious for beds and coverlids, especi- 
ally in very cold countries. 





A good word for a bad one, is worth 
much, and costs little. 
Acquire honesty, seek humility ; prac- 


tise economy, and love fidelity. 


JOURNEY OVER THE ALLEGANY 
MOUNTAINS. 


(Concluded from our last number but one.) 


At half past four in the morning, 
(May 12) a bell was rung for us to rise. 
We had travelled about forty miles dur- 
ing the night, and were now fifteen or 
twenty miles beyond Harrisburg. Cross- 
ing the Susquehanna twice, we came at 
length to the banks of the Juniata, 
and were carried across the stream 20 
or thirty feet above its surface in an 
aqueduct. 

The canal now runs along the very 
shore of the Susquehanna, a wild, wide, 
rugged, rocky river, occasionally swel- 
ling into calm and sleeping iakes, till at 
length Jeaving this stream, it crosses 
over to the banks of the smooth and 
placid Juniata. Now the lofty hills ap- 
proach the river, leaving only just room 
enough for the river, the canal and the 
turnpike road. 

This day we have not passed a single 
mile of country on which the beauties 
of nature have not been lavished in an 
unusual degree. One feels unwilling to 
leave the deck a moment. Every hour, 
too, we are passing boats heavily laden 
with merchandize for the interior, or the 
far west, or meeting packets filled with 
passengers, or boats with produce, for the 
Atlantic market. 

We arrived at Lewistown about six 
o’clock in the evening. It is an old, ng- 
ly-looking village, containing a few 
brick houses, and many of rough hewn 
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logs, plastered between the crevices: We 
have not seen a tolerably pleasant vil- 
lage on our whole’ route. Most of the 
towns put down on the map are rude 
collections of desolate looking houses. 

We have been most of the day mov- 
ing along the banks of the Juniata, 
much of the time upon a raised em- 
bankment twenty or thirty feet above its 
surface, with the smooth, unrippled 
stream flowing on one side, and the 
craggy or deeply wooded mountain ris- 
ing, now precipitately, and again by 
gradual ascent, many hundred feet above 
our heads, on the other. The moun- 
tains were at one place covered with 
trees of ever varied hues; at another, 
the rocky battlements frowned in: gloomy 
grandeur, as if they had known no 
change since the creation. Again, acres 
of the steep mountain side, were cover- 
ed with loose fragments of stone, pre- 
senting a most dreary aspect. 

We passed, during the day, many 
places which were truly curious. Some- 
times the high hills on both sides of us, 
would approach so near the Juniata, as 
barely to allow room for it to pass. In 
such places, a mill dam is often thrown 
across, and the canal boats are drawn 
for miles upon the waters of this beauti- 
ful stream. 

We have come from Columbia, a dis- 
tance of 172 miles, in forty-eight hours. 
I never enjoyed a more pleasant jour- 
ney. It is now six o’clock in the after- 
noon, and we have just arrived at Holi- 
daysburg. Here we remain till morn- 


ing, and then take the rail-road cars 
across the mountains. 

The morning has arrived. We have 
amused ourselves awhile in looking at 
the village, and in counting the oal 
boats here; there are more than forty. 
But it is now five o’clock, and the cars 
are starting, with about 100 passengers 
on board. We are drawn by horses at 


a swift trot. At first, the track is nearly” 


level for about four miles; after which 
we ascend, in the short space of half a 
mile, about 300 feet. 

This last ascent was gained by ma- 
chinery, and not by horse power. There 
were two tracks up the ascent, and a 
strong two-inch cable passed up one and 


down the other. To this cable our cars . 


were attached at the bottom of the as- 
cent, and a balance car on the other 
track, at the top. . An engine was also 
placed at the top, by the motion of which 
the balance car was carried down the 
track on one side, and we were carried 
up that on the other. 

But what if the cable should break 
while a car or a number of cars are be- 
ing drawn along up this inclined plane? 
Would they not run back down the 
plane, and the passengers and cars be 
dashed in pieces? These are questions 
you will naturally ask, and I hasten to 
answer them. : 

When we are ascending, a safety car 
is placed behind us, running upon two 
very small wheels, at one end, and so 
constructed like a wedge that if the ca- 
ble breaks, the passenger cars will run 
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back and crowd upon this safety car, 
and by their great weight press the run- 
ners of the safety car upon the track, 
and greatly retard the speed of the pas- 
senger cars; and perhaps prevent any 
serious injury. 

Having arrived at the top of this in- 
clined plane in safety, we were drawn 
by horses over another level of about 
two miles, and then up another inclined 
plane, of about the same length and 
height with the former. Then comes 
another level of about a mile and a half; 
and then a third inclined plane half a 
mile long. Again the horses trotted 
along with us about a mile, when anoth- 
er engine grappled our cars and dragged 
us up another steep place; and at the 
surprising rate of fifteen or twenty miles 
an hour. A few rods more of level 
ground intervened; after which we 
were dragged up a fifth ascent, three 
quarters of a mile Jong, which left us, in 
triumph, on the top of the Allegany 
mountains. 

Here we were, old and young, moth- 
ers and babes, baggage and merchan- 
dize, raised to the mountain’s top, ina 
single pleasant ride before breakfast. 
Here, at the height of 3,242 feet above 
the level of the sea, and 1,398 feet above 
where we were at five o’clock in the 
morning, we sat down to take some re- 
freshment. ‘There are two taverns here, 
on the top of the mountain; one of them 
is built of stone, the other is plastered. 
The top of the mountain is not rugged 
and rocky as I had expected to find it; 


but tolerably level, and the soil is quite 
good. 

Our descent towards Pittsburg was by 
five planes, similar to those we had be- 
fore ascended. We saw, at one place, a 
noble viaduct of massive stone masonry, 
eighty feet high; and about midnight we 
passed through a tunnel of 800 or 900 
feet, blown out of the rocky bowels of 
the mountain. It passes not only under 
a farm, but directly under the well. 

I was on the whole disappointed in 
the scenery of the Allegany mountains, 
It is true we passed along the verge of 
some frightful precipices, where we could 
not but shudder to think what would be 
the consequence, if the cars should get 


off from the track; but we passed many 


ridges, at some distance down the 
sides of the mountains, which appeared 
more towering than any which were 
nearer its top. 

Athalf past four o’clock in the morning, 
May 14, we found ourselves passing, in 
a canal boat, along the beautiful and ro- 
mantic banks of the Conemaugh creek. 
The Loyalhanna rivulet soon enlarges 
the stream, and we find ourselves sailing 
upon the shores of the Kiskiminitas.— 
Every hour the elevations dwindle in 
size, and the mountains retire before the 
vallies. The trees assume a hue of 
richer verdure, and the fields appear in a 
higher state of cultivation. 

About eleven o’clock, the silvery sur- 
face of the Allegany river became visi- 
ble through the trees, and at length the 
canal passed over it. Following its 
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right shore, and passing down its lovely 
banks, we saw a thick cloud of smoke, 
in which as we were told was wrapped 
up the city of Pittsburg. We soon be- 
gan to see its dirty, blackened houses ; 
and after again crossing the river, in 
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our canal boat, and winding our. way 
through the dirty and smoking streets, 
we were conducted to a comfortable 
hotel, called the Exchange, where, for 
a while, we were glad to rest from the 
fatigues of our journey. 





LETTER FROM UNCLE NEWBURY. 
BE IN TIME. 

Say nothing, my boys, about the thous- 
and things you have done, but rather tell 
me whether they were done intime. If 
you do not put up your umbrella tll you 
are wet through, if you neglect to lock 
the door till the house is robbed, if you 
delay serving a friend till he has no need 
of your assistance,—why, you may just 
as well not do the things you intend to 
do; for they can only be useful when 
done in time. 

One of my servants (and a good ser- 
vant, too, in many respects) used to 


think, that, if she did her worx, the 
time and order in which it was done 
were of no importance : the consequence 
was, that she never did any thing in 
time. Ina morning, instead of attend- 
ing to my breakfast, she was preparing 
something for my dinner; and when 
dinner-time came, she as regularly was 
busy about tea or supper: so that not a 
meal could [ have in peace or comfort; 
because she was busy in doing some- 
thing which might have been as well 
done at another time. She would take 
the saucepan off the fire when the milk 
had boiled over, and drive the tom-cat 
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out of the pantry when he had gnawed 
the bones of the chine and chickens, but 
not before. 

Remember, my boys, that you learn- 
ed to walk before you ran, to spell be- 
for you read, and to write before you 
cast up accounts; you ought not, then, 
to despise the practice of a good rule on 
the most trivial occasion; for the ad- 
vantage will extend beyond it. It is 
only by attending to a maxim in little 
things, that you can ever hope to prac- 
tise it in greater: let the boy be in time 
with his trifles, and the man will not be 
too late in his weightier affairs. 

“ Be in time” is a maxim that I could 
uphold by a hundred authorities; but I 
think its own plain good sense is the 
best authority with which it can be in- 
vested. 

It is narrated of Lord Nelson, one of 
the bravest and most successful of ad- 
mirals, that, on one occasion, when told 
the hour on which his baggage would 
be on board his vessel, he replied, “ Say 
a quarter of an hour before that time, 
say a quarter of an hour before ; for it 
is to that quarter of an hour that I owe 
every thing that I have, and every that I 
am.” His lordship well knew the ad- 
vantage of being in time, and so will 
you if you adopt the same practice. Be 
in time, my boys! be in time ! 

You can be as punctual as any one, 
if it be to answer your own purpose. If 
a balloon be about to ascend, Punch and 
Judy to be seen, or an exhibition of fire- 
works to take place, I will trust you all 


for being in time. Now, if you can be 
in time for these things, make up your 
minds to be in time for others. 

When sent on an errand, loiter not 
by the way; when the bell rings for 
school, be alive and ready to attend its 
summons; when the chimes are heard 
for church, neglect them not: 


Be ready when ye hear the Sabbath bells ; 
With willing feet and humble beart repair ; 
The mighty God within his temple dwells 
In grace and glory :—ofier up your prayer. 


Elderly people usually keep time in 
their appointments, but young ones 
hardly ever do this. I used, in youth, | 
to think—“ Well, if I am a little late, I 
can run and make up lost time:” but 
now I take care to lay hold of my hat 
and cane early enough, and say to my- 
self, “I will be moving forwards; for F 
though I may be a little before the time, 
something may happen on my way 
to hinder me.”’ Hours, minutes, even 
moments, are frequently of the greatest 
importance. 

Think of the difference between arriv- 
ing with a letter one minute before the 
post is closed, and arriving one minute 
after; between being at the coach-office 
a quarter of an hour too soon, and’ reach- 
ing there a quarter of an hour too late; 
between shaking a friend heartily by the 
hand as he steps on board his vessel 
bound to the Indies, and arriving at the 
pier when the vessel js under weigh 
and stretching her wide canvass to the 
winds! Think of these and of a thous- 
and other such instances, my boys, and 
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be determined, through life, to be in 
time. 

“ We ought to keep our appointments 
punctually,” says a writer, “ for all the 
time we keep another waiting, he will 
consume in thinking evil of us;” and 
there is much truth in the observation. 

Sometimes, it is true, painful circum- 
stances do occur wherein every exertion 
to be in time, is fruitless. 

Leighton and Lindsey were friends ; 
they had been schoolfellows, had asso- 
ciated much together, and served as 
officers in the same regiment. They 
were bound together by many ties, and 
were ardent in their attachment. Leigh- 
ton had saved the life of Lindsey in bat- 
tle, by parrying the stroke of a sabre that 
must have been fatal. He returned to 
England, and was attacked with a ma- 
lignant fever. Lindsey, on the Conti- 
nent, heard of the illness and danger of his 
friend, and urged by friendship, grati- 
tude, and affection, lost not a moment in 
hastening to his side. Day and night 
he travelled with the greatest anxiety, 
but it was in vain; nor had he the con- 
solation to attend on the death-bed of his 
dying friend, nor even to witness his 
body conveyed to the tomb. 


He flew to attend 
The sad couch of his friend, 
But he gazed on his face again never : 
Life ebb’d away fast, 
The death-sob had passed, 
And the spirit had flown for ever. 


He came to the grave, 
And he wept o’er the brave, 





But he wandered away broken-hearted ; 
For the prayer had been said, 
They had buried the dead, 

And the mourners had ail departed. 


I once made an appointment to ac- 
company a friend on a journey of im- 
portance: we were to proceed by mail, 
and to meet at the coach-office ten min- 
utes before it set off. I resolved to be 
in time; so packed up my things, and 
got all ready, except shaving myself and 
putting oncleanacravat. Knowing that 
I had plenty of time, I took up a news- 
paper, and half an hour slipped away as 
I read one article after another; so that 
I had only just time enough to get ready. 
Jumping up to shave me, I found that I 
had packed up my razors in my _port- 
manteau. What was to be done? I 
could not go without shaving, so unpacked 
my portmanteau ; but when | had found 
my razors, there was no hot water, and I 
could not shave with cold. There was 
no time to lose: I gave up shaving, and 
hastened to put on my cravat; but all 
my clean cravats had been put at the 
bottom of my box. Driven to despera- 
tion, I tied my dirty cravat round my 
neck, and, with my beard unshaven, 
sallied forth. After a desperate attempt 
to be in time, I heard the coachman 
blowing hishorn. Puffing and blowing, 
in a profuse perspiration, a great coat on 
my back, an umbrella under my arm, 
a box in my right hand, and my _ port- 
manteau in my left, 1 arrived at one end 
of the street just in time to see the mail 
go out at the other. 
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Never, since then, have I been too late 
for the mail. Think, my boys, of what 
I suffered, and, as long as you live, be 
in time, my boys! be in time! 





THE AGE OF TREES. 


Txose of our young readers who have 
looked a little at Botany, may find them- 
selves amused for a few moments, with 
the following table. It gives the age of 
some of the most remarkable trees which 
are known in the world. How their age 
is found out, we do not know. The 
common method is by counting the cir- 
cles of tne wood, after the tree is cut 
down; but these trees are yet standing, 
many of them.—But you have the table 
just as we find it in the Horticultural 


Register. 

Years. 
A Date tree in Egypt, 300 
Apricot tree in Damascus, 73 
Red Oak of Mt. Etna, 400 
Walnut tree of Balbec, 406 
Almond tree of Damascus, 640 
Fig tree of do., 648 
Olive tree ‘of Palestine, 710 
Fig tree of _— do., 780 
Olive tree of Asia Minor, 850 
Live Oak in Louisiana, 1000 
Sycamore of Heliopolis, 1805 


One of the Cedars of Mt. Leba- 

non, 1824 
Another Cedar of Mt. Lebanon, 2112 
Celebrated Chesnut of Mt. Etna, 2660 
Sycamore of the Bosphorus, 4000 
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PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Cultivate presence of mind, all you 
can. Many a life has been saved by 
it; and your own, for any thing you can 
know, may be. 

Have you ever read the story by Mrs. 
Edgeworth, about presence of mind ? 
An insane man seized another man by 
the arm, and led him towards the verge 
of a steep precipice, saying “Let us 
jump down here, and immortalize our 
names.” The height was so great as 
to dash them in pieces had they attempt- 
ed it. Yet the crazy man was in ear- 
nest, and there seemed no way of get- 
ting rid of his death-like grasp. What 
was to be done ? 

“Stop a moment!” said the other. 
“ Any body can jump down. We shall 
get no fame so. Let us g6 down and 
jump up.” The insane man was pleas- 
ed with the proposal ; and thus the other 
escaped with his life. 

I have another story. At the rais- 
ing of the monument, to Alexander the 
late Emperor of Russia, at St. Peters- 
burg, the hand of one of the workmen, 
was caught by a roller, and his whole 
body was in great danger of being 
drawn under the stone, and crushed to 
atoms. A Russian carpenter, seeing his 
danger seized a hatchet, and at a single 
well aimed blow, severed his arm from 
his body. ‘The wounded man was taken 
to a hospital, where he soon recovered ; 
and the Emperor Nicholas when he heard 
the story, settled annual pensions on both 


of them, of 500 roubles, each for life. 
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LESSON ON A PICTURE. 61 


PICTURE TO BE STUDIED. 
Teacher. What are some of the prin- 


cipal objects represented in this pic- 
ture ? 

Scholar. A man, a boy, and a tree. 

T. Do you find nothing else ? 

S. Yes, a fence. 

T. Nothing else ? 

S. Yes, there are other things; but 
I do not know what they are. 

T. What is the boy doing ? 


- He is asleep. 


2) 


T. Asleep on what? On a feather 
bed ? 

S. No; on the ground. 

T. What lies before him? 

S. His hat. 

T. On what is the man sitting ? 


2] 


. On the ground. 

T. Perhaps on a small rock. But 
what has he in his hand ? 

S. A staff. 





T. Whatis the man doing ? 

S. I suppose he may be watching 
the boy, to see that nothing hurts 
him. 

T. Or perhaps he is waiting for him 
to awake, to tell him something. But 
what do we see near the boy’s feet, at a 
kind of gate way or passage in the 
fence ? 

S. Ido not know. 

T. It appears to me to be a brook 
The boy reclines on a grassy bank, I 
think, by the side of a brook, and the 
man sits on another bank near him. 

S. I think so too. 

T. Then we have, in the picture, 
besides, a man, a boy, a tree, andja 
fence, a brook, a bank, grass, the man’s 
staff, and the boy’s hat. Is it not so? 

S. Yes it is. I had not thought 
there were so many things represented 
in the picture. 
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62 ' JOURNEY DOWN THE OHIO RIVER. 


T. You must learn to study pic- 
tures. You will soon come to see a 
great deal more. in a picture than you 
have been accustomed to. 





JOURNEY DOWN THE OHIO RIVER. 
(Concluded. ) 


Here, on the Kentucky side, is the 
Salt River, 150 yards wide at the mouth, 
and navigable about 60 miles. Here, 
on the Indiana side, is the little village 
of Fredonia. 

We come now to two small villages 
on exactly opposite sides of the river. 
That on the Indiana side is Rome. 
There is a Troy, too, on the same side, a 
little farther on. How they love to call 
our American towns and cities by those 
famous ancient names! But the village 
opposite Rome is Stephensport. A 
small village, indeed! The Gazetteer 
says, it had in 1830 only 64 inhabitants; 
but I think it may be twice as large 
now. 

Rockport -in Indiana, is but a small 
village ; and next is Owensburg in Ken- 
tucky. Evansville in Ky., comes next. 
—But here, now, is a large river from 
Kentucky. Oh, it is Green river. It 
has a noble appearance. Itis 200 yards 
wide at its mouth; and is navigable 150 
miles or more. Near it, in the Ohio 
river, is quite a large island, and a small 
one opposite to it. The larger one is 
six miles long and has eight or ten fam- 
ilies settled on it. 

Here, on the Kentucky side is Hender- 


son, an old place, but not large; and 
here is the Wabash, a river of Indiana. 
It is a noble stream, 500 yards, or more 
than a quarter of a mile wide at its 
mouth. We are now more than 1000 
miles from Pittsburg, as the river runs; 
but I do not know what the distanee is 


by land.—On our right hand we have | 


now the state of Illinois. 

Golconda, is in Illinois, a little below 
the mouth of the Wabash; and nine 
miles below is Shawneetown. ‘This is 
one of the finest villages we have seen 
since we left Cincinnati. Here are a 
bank, a printing office, a land office, and 
a great many taverns and stores. 


Here, on the Kentucky side, comes § 


another noble river, the Cumberland. 
It is 300 yards wide at its mouth, and 
may be navigated—so they say—in 
times of floods, nearly 400 miles ; or 200 


above Nashville, which stands on its 


bank. 


Thirteen miles farther is another large § 
It is the Ten- J 


river, on the same side. 
nessee. It is more than 1000 miles 
long; is navigable 250 miles, and is 500 
yards wide at its mouth. In this river 
are the curious Whirl, or Suck, and the 
Muscle Shoals, which you have formerly 
described in your magazine. 

And here at last, is the Mississippi, the 
king of rivers. We are now nearly 
1200 miles from Pittsburg, by way of the 
river. Our journey is drawing rapidly 
to a close. We only go to Columbus, 
in Kentucky, 25 miles farther.—Here is 
Columbus ; and here we stop. 
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A MATCH BOX.—MISS LESLIE. 

Geta very small tumbler, such an one 
as is generally sold for sixpence. Cover 
the outside with fine coloured paper, 
blue, pink, lilac, or light green, pasted 
When it 
is dry, paste a border or binding of gold 
paper round the top or upper edge of the 
tumbler, and ornament it all over with 


on very smoothly and evenly, 


small sprigs, Stars, or spots, cut also out 


§ of gilt paper. 


You must next have 
color-box for some burnt-umber, and a 
fine camel’s-hair pencil. ‘The umber is 
a handsome brown color. Ruba little of 
it on a plate or saucer, and with the 


camel’s-hair pencil trace a dark narrow 


recourse toa 


‘line close under the lower edge of the 
| gold border, and also along the right- 


hand edge of every one of the spots or 
sprigs; but on no account continue the 
dark line round both sides of the gold 
ornaments, as that will destroy the effect. 
If properly done, the dark brown shade 
on one side of the gold, will make all 
the ornaments look as if they were re- 
lieved or raised from the surface. 





A MATCH BOX.—DISEASES AMONG FISH. 63 


Then fill the box with paper-matches, 
and keep it on the mantel-piece. 

In pasting the colored paper on the 
tumbler, you can leave a vacant space, 
which may be occupied by a handsome 
little engraved picture, bordered with gold. 

In making matches, cut the paper 
into long straight narrow slips, an inch 
or two wide. Fold them two or three 
times, and stroke them down between 
your fore-finger and thumb, pressing 
them very hard with your thumb-nail, 
so as to make them firm and even. 





DISEASES AMONG FISH. 

Ir 1s curious to find that wild animals 
are sometimes afflicted with disease. 
Fishes, and even clams and oysters, have 
occasionally been known to be sickly. 
I have known every 
body made sick who. ate oysters taken 
from a particular place in the sea. Mr. 
Eliot, the Indian apostle as he was call- 
ed, who once lived in Roxbury in Mas- 
sachusetts, in a letter to a friend, says, 
that in the year 1670 a great mortality 
took place among the fish at Fresh Pond 
in Cambridge, near Boston, in which 
not less than twenty cart loads of them 
died. What the cause was, it is diffi- 
cult to conjecture. 


In one instance, 





FINE NAMES FOR FINE THINGS. 


The sun is called Phebus, the moon is called 
Phebe, 
In poems which Herbert will read very soon ; 
A bright blooming damsel is often called Hebe, 
And Cynthia, too, is a name for the moon. 
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Evening Spring Song. 


Furnished for this work by Lowett Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 





| 
1. Soft evening skies are gleaming, Cool streams are freely 
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Now all the groves are sleeping, 

The silent birds are peeping 

From many a shattered nest; 

Fond Philomela’s numbers 

Just stir their nightly slumbers, 
Then breathe a deeper rest. 
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My Father, O protect me, 

And when sweet sleep hath bound me, 
Spread out thy wings of love, 

When death’s dark night is closing, 
On angel arms reposing 
Oh, welcome me above. 
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CONVENT OF THE GREAT SAINT BERNARD. 


THE convent of the Great St Bernard 
is situated near the top of the mountain 
known by that name, towards one of the 
most dangerous passes of the Alps, be- 
tween Switzerland and Savoy. — In 
these regions the traveller is often over- 
taken by the most severe weather, even 
after days of cloudless beauty, when the 
glaciers glitter in the sunshine, and the 
pink flowers of the rhododendron ap- 
pear as if they were never to be sullied 
by the tempest. Buta storm suddenly 
comes on; the roads are rendered im- 
passible by the drifts of snow; the ava- 
lanches, which are huge loosened masses 


of snow or ice, are swept into the val- 
VOL.V. 5 


leys, carrying trees and crags of rocks 
before them. 

The hospitable monks, though their 
revenue is scanty, open their doors to 
every stranger who presents himself. 
To be cold, to be weary, to be benighted, 
constitute the title to their comfortable 
shelter, their cheéring meal, and their 
agreeable converse. But their attention 
to the distressed does not end here. 
They devote themselves to the danger- 
ous task of searching for those unhappy 
persons who may have been overtaken 
by the coming storm, and would perish 
but for their charitable succour. And. 
most remarkably are they assisted. 





BE HUMBLE. 





They have a breed of noble dogs in memoration of his having saved the 


their establishment, whose extraordinary 
sagacity often enables them to rescue 
the traveller from destruction. Be- 
numbed with cold, weary in the search 
for a lost track, his senses yielding to the 
stupefying influence of frost, which be- 
trays the exhausted sufferer into a deep 
sleep, the unhappy man sinks upon the 
ground, and the snow-drift covers him 
from human sight. 

It is then that the keen scent and the 
exquisite docility of these admirable 
dogs are called into action. Though the 
perishing man lie ten or even twelve feet 
beneath the snow, the delicacy of smell 
with which they can trace him offers a 
chance of escape. They scratch away 
the snow with their feet; they set up a 
continued hoarsé and solemn bark, which 
brings the monks and laborers of the 
convent to their assistance. To provide 
for the chance that the dogs may succeed 
in discovering the unfortunate traveller, 
without human help, one of them has a 
flask of spirits round his neck to which 
the faint man may apply for aid; and 
another has a cloak to cover him. 

These wonderful exertions are often 
successful; and even where they fail of 
restoring him who has perished, the dogs 
discover the body, so that it may be se- 
cured for the recognition of friends ; and 
such is the effect of the temperature, 
that the dead features generallly pre- 
serve their firmness for the space of two 
years. One of these noble creatures 
was decorated with a medal, in com- 


lives of twenty-two persons. 





LETTER FROM AUNT 


BE HUMBLE: 
OR, 
THERE ARE PEOPLE IN THE WORLD MORE 
CLEVER THAN YOU ARE. 


NEWBURY. 


Pernaprs there is not, my dear girls, 
a single failing, in the whole catalogue 
of human errors, that you are more lia- 
ble to fall into, than that of vanity; and 
none, surely, more ridiculous. You 
may safely conclude that every vain 
person is a silly person, for, instead of 
being proud that we excel others, we 
should be humble that so many excel 
us. 

It may be said that every person is in 
a degree vain; but we must not excuse 
our errors because they are generally 
practised: for, depend upon it, however 
common vanity may be, it is much bet- 
ter to be humble, for there are people in 
the world more clever than we are. 

Never shall I forget my vanity when 
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LETTER FROM AUNT NEWBURY 67 





I was a young gir: and at school. My 
schoolmistress was very old, and could 
Several of us were en- 
gaged in working samplers. The best 
sampler was to be entitled to a prize; 
and I was quite determined that mine 
should outdo those of my schoolfellows. 
My letters were done in marking stitch, 
in all the colours of the rainbow. 1 had 
a border an inch broad, full of eyelet 
holes, and as gay asatulip. At every 
corner was a green yew-tree, and a par- 
rot with a bunch of cherries in_ its 
mouth ; and at the bottom was worked 
in large letters— 

“ This Sampler is the Work of Barbara 

Newbury. 


scarcely see, 


“When house and land are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.” 

I had stolen a glance at some of the 
samplers of my schoolfellows, and in 
order to make sure of outdoing them, I 





made my green yew-trees, my parrots, 
and cherries, half as big again as theirs: 
and my sampler looked so gay, that I 
felt sure it must be the very best in the 
school. My vanity was extreme, for I 
could talk of nothing but my sampler; 
and I showed it, when about half done, 
toa few around me. At last our tasks 
were finished, and our grand specimens 
of needlework were given to the old la- 
dy to decide which was best, when, to 
my dismay, it appeared that one of my 
schoolfellows, more cunning than my- 
self, having seen the size of my yew- 
trees, parrots and cherries, had made 
her’s still larger than mine. Our old 


schoolmistress looked the samplers over, 
one by one, and decided poor thing! in 
favor of the one she could see the plain- 
est: so that my cunning schoolfellow 
pot the prize, and I was deservedly pune 
ished for my vanity. 








68 BE HUMBLE. 


Samplers are got a little old-fashion- 
ed since then; but you may learn from 
this account of mine, that in old times 
it was best to be humble, and that, howev- 
er clever I might imagine myself to be, 
there were people in the world more 
clever than Iwas. O how I love to see 
an innocent, open-hearted girl, who 
hinks more humbly of herself than oth- 

rs think of her!—for the excellencies 
of the humble-minded give us pleasure, 
while we are displeased at those of the 
proud. 

Depend upon it, we are the most vain 
when we have the least reason to be so. 
If we were vain only of good actions 
and useful attainments, our vanity might 
be excused; but when a pretty face, a 
handsome dress, or @ diamond ring, 
makes its possessor vain, she must in- 
deed be very silly. If any of you pos- 
sess beauty, it was bestowed upon you, 
and a day’s sickness may destroy it. If 
you have a handsome dress, it was, in 
part, manufactured by the silkworm, or 
worn on the back of the silly sheep, or 
it grew unheeded in the field. If you 
possess a diamond, it was dug without 
your assistance from the bowels of the 
earth. What reason have you then to 
be vain? If you have no better things 
than these to be proud of, and yet are 
proud, again I say, that you must of ne- 
cessity be very silly. 

A rich man who had one leg some- 
what shorter than the other, ordered the 
heel of one of his shoes to be made 
thick enough to remedy the defect, and 


enable him to walk without limping ; 
but, being very vain, he had this high 
heel covered over with gold; thus did 
he not only render more conspicuous his 
bodily defect, but also the infirmity of 
his mind, by the exhibition of his vani- 
ty. 

It is not, likely that any of you will 
ever think of having a golden heel to 
your shoe, even if you are so unfortu- 
nate as to be Jame; but you must remem- 
ber that vanity may be shown as much 
in other things as in bigh-hecled shoes ; 
therefore, my dear girls, be on your 
guard, le humble, remembering, however 
clever you may be, that there are, no 
doubt, people in the world more clever 
than you are. 

To be vain of your dress is to mani- 
fest a weak mind. Let the dunghill- 
cock strut about in all his plumage ;— 
the swan arch her proud neck, and wave 
her white wings ;—the turkey ruffle his 
fine feathers ;—and the peacock expand 
his tail;—let them appear as proud as 
they please of their gay attire ;—but do 
not, my dear girls, imitate the actions of 
a silly bird. To be vain of your per- 
son, is not only to be very silly, but to 
draw upon you the ill will of those who 
would otherwise be friendly disposed. 

Arabella Hawkins was a pretty little 
creature to gaze upon, but so insuffera- 
bly vain that her vanity was even more 
conspicuous than her beauty. When 
about eighteen years of age, after at- 
tending an assembly, where she had at- 
tracted much attention by the splendour 
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of her dress, she received a note, and 
opened it with the full expectation of 
finding therein some compliment ad- 
dressed to her beauty or her taste. How 
was poor Arabella mortified, when she 
read the following lines !— 


“Pretty bauble. glittering toy, 
Tinsell’d o’er with gaudy charms ; 

Thine the ever sparkling eye, 
Aubarn locks, and snowy arms. 


“Thou a bosom canst display 
Spotless as the Parian stone ; 

Blooming features ever gay, 
Fair and soft as roses blown : 


“But the chilling blast of woe 
Pales the lip ot ‘Tyrian dye ; 
Sickness wastes the arm of snow ; 
Sorrow dims the brightest eye. 


“ Though with health the bosom glows, 
Stern disease may spread alarms ; 
Pain the dimpled smile depose ; 
Age destroy the fairest charms. 


“Pretty bauble, glittering toy, 
Tinsell’d o’er with gaudy charms ; 
Pleasing trifler, tell me why 
Thou art filled with feign’d alarms ? 


“ Features homely, blear'd and blighted, 
With a breast to virtue dear, 

More than equal thine united 
To a bosom insincere. 


“Spurn the mirror-tutor’d feature, 
Give thy beauty all its grace ; 
Let a more exalted nature 
Beam reflected from thy face. 


“ Though thy wiles escape detection ; 
Though th’ unwary heart they gain ; 
Modest worth and true affeetion 
Only can that heart retain.” 


instances ; but in almost all of them the 
vain person sinks in the estimation of | 
others in the same proportion in which’ 
she rises in her own. When we see a 
broad squat figure, arrayed in a huge 
bear-skin tippet and monstrous muff ;— 
the fingers of a coarse hand covered 
with diamond rings ;—or an ugly per- 
son dressed foolishly fine ;—our atten- 
tion is fixed upon bodily defects that 
otherwise would not be noticed; and 
thus vanity proclaims what good sense 
might in part conceal. 

Not soon shall I forget my poor dear 
sister Margaret, as good and kind-heart- 
ed a creature as ever was born, but not 
without her fits We were 
out together walking with a party, and 
my sister was very handsomely dressed 
in her green satin gown, a gold watch 
and seals hanging at Gold 


watches were not so commonly worn in 


of vanity. 


: her side. 
those days as they are now, and attract- 
ed more attention. I know not on what 
occasion it was, but a crowd of people 
were collected together, and we were 
obliged to pass threugh them. A gen- 
tleman of our party advised my sister 
to take care of her watch; but poor 
Margaret thinking to obtain a little more 
respect than others, by the exhibition of 
her finery, still left the watch hanging 
at her side. When we had passed the 
crowd, the first thing we observed was 
that my sister’s watch had disappeared. 
Never did I see Margaret so cast down: 
all her attempts to keep up her spirits 


Vanity betrays itself in a thousand were in vain; and her vanity cost her 


HINDOO 


an unhappy evening and a sleepless 
night. Nor was it till twelve o'clock 
the next day that she recovered her 
usual good temper; for then a small 
parcel arrived, containing her gold 
watch, and a slip of paper on which was 
written,— 
“She who would wear a watch, this she 
should do, 


Pocket her watch—and watch her pocket 
too.” 


This trick had been put upon my sis- 
ter by one of our party, as a punishment 
for the vanity she had displayed, and to 
convince her of the advantage of being 
humble. 

I grant you that a person may be clev- 
er, and possess many good qualities, 
and yet be vain; for vanity is oftentimes 
the very motive that excites a person to 
excel: but, if a clever person who is 
vain is thought well of by us, how much 
better should we think of her if she 
were clever without being vain! Hu- 
mility makes merit more meritorious ; 
while vanity lowers it in our estimation. 
If you have not beauty, good teinper, 
and information, vanity will not give 
you these qualifications; and if you 
possess them, the addition of vanity will 
only make you ridiculous. Come then, 
let us all make up our minds to be hum- 
ble ; for, after what I have said, I think 
you will readily admit that we have no 
great reason to be proud. We may 
hold up our heads, and give ourselves 
airs in passing through life; but so 
surely as we do this shall we be morti- 


CUSTOMS. 


fied for our pains, and be convinced that 


there are in the world people more clever 
than we are. 





HINDOO CUSTOMS. 
THE FAIR 


[ The following curious story of East- 
ern customs, was found in an old paper ; 
but we have reason to believe it to be 
true.]} 

On the confines of Europe and Asia, 
and near the Wolga, is situated the mis- 
erable village of Makeriet, celebrated for 
the great fair which is held there in Ju- 
ly every year. 

There we find assembled people of all 
nations, and merchandise of every des- 
cription. Among the most remarkable 
articles for sale, and perhaps the most 
interesting to the ladies of Europe, must 
be mentioned the Shawls of Cashmere. 
One of my friends, having had an oppor- 
tunity of attending as a witness at the 
purchase of a parcel of these manufac- 
tures, has given me an account of the 
transaction, which appears so curious 
that I think the detail will be amusing. 

The conclusion of a bargain for shawls 
always takes place before witnesses.— 
Having been asked to attend in that ea- 
pacity, | went to the fair with the pur- 
chaser, the other witness, and a_ broker, 
who was an Armenian. 

We stopped at a miserable house, 
which*was, however, the abode of a rich 
Hindoo, and beirfg ushered into the cel- 
lar, beheld eighty large packages piled 
against the wall,—parcels of the most 
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valuable shawls are sold without the 
purchaser seeing any more than the out- 
side of them; yet he buys by a descrip- 
tive catalogue procured by the broker 
from Cashmere. 

He and his witnesses and brokers, (for 
he sometimes has two,) all sit down. He 
does not, however, say a word; every 
thing being managed by the brokers, 
who go continually from him to the sel- 
ler, whispering in his ear, and taking 
him to the farthest corner of the cellar. 
This negotiation is continued till the 
price first asked is so far reduced, that 
the difference between that and the price 
offered is not too great; so that hopes 
may be entertained of coming to an 
agreement. 

The shawls are now brought and the 
two principals begin to negotiate. The 
seller displays his merchandise and ex- 
tols it highly ; the buyer looks upon it 
with contempt, and rapidly compares the 
marks and numbers. This being done, 
the scene becomes animated; the pur- 
chaser makes a direct offer, the seller ri- 
ses as if to go away. The brokers fol- 
low him crying aloud and bringing him 
back by force; they contend and strug- 
gle; one pulls one way, and one the 
other; itis a noise and confusion of 


’ which it is difficult to form an idea. 


The poor Hindoo acts the most pas- 
sive part; he is sometimes even ill-treat- 
ed. When this has continued some 
time and they think they have persua- 
ded him, they proceed to the third act, 
which consists of giving the hand; and 
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is performed in the most grotesque man- 
ner. The brokers seize upon the seller 
and endeavour by force to make him put 
his hand into that of the purchaser, who 
holds it open for the purpose and repeats’ 
his offer with a loud voice. The Hin- 
doo defends himself; he makes resis- 
tance; disengages himself, and wraps 
up his hand in the wide sleeves of his 
robe, and repeats his first price in a la- 
mentable voice. 

This comedy continues @ considera- 
ble time ; they separate; they make a 
pause, as if to recover strength for a new 
contest ;—the noise and struggling re- 
commence :—at last the two brokers 
seize the hand of the seller, and notwith- 
standing all his efforts and cries, oblige 
him to lay it in the hand of the buyer 

All at once the greatest tranquillity 
prevails: the Hindoo is ready to weep, 
and laments in a low voice that he has 
been too hasty. The brokers congratu- 
late the purchaser; they sit down and 
proceed to the final ceremony—the de- 
livery of the goods. 

All that has passed is mere comedy ; 
it is however indispensable ; because the 
Hindoo will by all means have the ap- 
pearance of having been deceived and 
duped. If he has not been sufficiently 
pushed about and shaken, if he has not 
had his collar torn, if he has not receiv- 
ed the full complement of punches in 
the ribs and knocks on the head, if his 
arm is not black and blue from being 
held fast to make him give his hand to 
the buyer, he repents of his bargain till 
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the next fair when it is very difficult to 
make him give his hand on any terms. 

In the above affair the Hindoo de- 
manded 230,000 roubles, and came down 
to 180,000. <A new dispute arose about 
the time of payment, which however be- 


ing finally settled, the whole party knelt 


THE COLLIER. 


down to pray. My prayer was fervent 
and sincere. I prayed Heaven to be 
pleased to cure the women of Europe, 
as soon as possible of their extravagant 
fondness for this article of luxury. We 
then separated, and each went his way. 


THE COLLIER. 


Tuat trim little vessel is drawing so near, 

1 think she will very soon touch at the pier ; 

Borne rapidly on by these favoring gales, 

A cargo of coal she is bringing from Wales. 

In Devon and Cornwall no coal can be found, 

In Wales it is plentiful under the ground ; 

And hundreds of men are employ’d night and 
day : 

To dig, and to raise, and to take it away. 

It is brought from the pits, which are large, 
black and deep, 

To the surface in buckets—then laid in a 


heap, 


‘And all who live near them may hasten to buy, 


And with this good fuel their chimneys sup- 
ply ; 

Whilst some is convey’d in these ships to our 
coast, 

Our bodies to warm and our dinners to roast. 

Thus the gift which God sends is partaken by 
all, 

By the rich, by the poor, by the great and the 
small, 

And all, when the sharp cold of Winter pre- 
vails, 

May gratefully think of the coal fields of 
Wales. 

Rhymes for my Children. 
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; Herz is a pic- the rocks render 
ture of a cascade it a place of 
te in Mexico, to- great interest. 
a gether with the On both sides 
7 basaltic rocks in of the ravine 
its neighbour- through which 
hood. Itisata the water rush- 
place called Re- es, the basaltic 
glaa 75 miles columns rise to 
northeast of the more than a 
| city of Mexico, hundred feet in 
' and 6,500 feet height, and on 
above the level them grow nu- 
of the sea. merous tufts of 
The real fall the plant calied 
of the water 1s cactus; as you 
© not more than will see by the 
4 twenty-five feet; engraving. The 
) but the size of greater part of 
) the river, which the columms are 
is considerable, perpendicular ; 
and the curious though some at 
| appearance of a little distance 
; from the falls are inclined. The whole as beautiful and as thickly settled as 
; scene would remind one of Fingal’s that around the falls of Niagara, nor are 
r § cave in Staffa, in the Hebrides Islands. the falls themselvesas grand and impo- 
Every traveller to the city of Mexico sing; but they are very remarkable in 
should visit this place. He will not, in- their appearance. 
deed, find the country around the falls 
> A PERSIAN ANECDOTE. 










A person on whom a king had be- ful fellow to death.” To which the 
stowed great favour, betrayed him, and king replied, “ But as you are not the 
had justly incurred his anger. He con- king, the safest way, perhaps, will be to 
sulted one of the other courtiers about do just the contrary. So I shall for- 
what he should do; who said, “If [were give him. For the more base his treach- 
the king, { should put such an ungrate- ery, the more generous my pardon.” 
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MORE ABOUT THE LABRADOR 
SQUATTERS. 


Proceepine along the rugged inden- 
tations of the bay with my companions, 
I reached the settlement of another per- 
son, who, like the one before mentioned, 
had come to Labrador with the view of 
making his fortune. We found him af- 
ter many difficulties; but as our boats 
turned a long point jutting out into the 
bay, we were pleased to see several 
small schooners at anchor, and one ly- 
ing near a sort of wharf. Several neat 
looking houses enlivened the view, and, 
on landing, we were kindly greeted with 
a polite welcome from a man who prov- 
ed to be the owner of the establishment. 

Instead of the rude simplicity of him 
of the rum cask, however, we found 
here the manners and dress of a man of 
the world. A handsome fur cap covered 
his dark brow, his clothes were similar 
to our own, and his demeanor was that 
of a gentleman. 

On giving my name to him, he shook 
me heartily by the hand, and on intro- 
ducing each of my companions to him, 
he extended the like courtesy to them 
also. Then, to my astonishment, he ad- 
dressed me as follows :—‘“ My dear sir, 
I have been expecting you these three 
weeks, having read im the papers your 
intention to visit Labrador, and some 
fisherinen told me of your arrival at Lit- 
tle Natasguan. Gentlemen, walk in.” 

Having followed him to his neat and 
comfortable mansion, he introduced us 
to his wife and children. 


Of the latter- 
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there were six, all robust and rosy. The 
lady, although a native of the country, 
was of French extraction, and sufficient 
ly accomplished to make an excellent 
companion. <A smart girl brought usa 
luncheon, consisting of bread, cheese 
and port wine. Our host gave us news. 
papers from different parts of the world, 
and showed us his small but choice col 
lection of books. 
health of the amiable Captain Bayfield 
of the royal navy, and the officers under 
him, and hoped they would give him a 
call. 

Having refreshed ourselves, we walk- 
ed out with him, when he pointed to a 
very small garden, where a few vegeta: 
bles sprouted out, anxious to see the sun, 
Gazing on the desolate country around, 


[ asked him how he had thus secluded & 


himself from the world. He had no rel: 
ish for it, and although he had _ received 
a liberal education, and had mixed with 
society, he never intended to return to 
it. 

“The country around,” said he, “ is 
all my own, much farther than you -can 
see. No fees, no lawyers, no taxes here. 
Ido pretty much as I choose. My 
means are ample, through my own in 
dustry. 
seal skins, seal oil, and salmon, and give 
me in return all the necessaries, and ins 
deed comforts, of the life I love to fol 
low; and what else could the world af- 
ford me 2” 


These vessels come here for 


I spoke of the education of his chil} 


“ My wife and I teach them all 


dren. 


He inquired after the | 
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that is useful for them to know, and is 


not that enough? My girls will marry 
their countrymen, my sons the daugh- 
ters of my neighbors, and I hope all of 
them will live and die in the country.” 
I said no more, but by way of compen- 
sation for the trouble I had given him, 
purchased from his eldest child a beau- 
tiful fox’s skin. 

Few birds, he said, came around him 
in summer, but in winter thousands of 
ptarmigans were killed, as well as great 
numbers of gulls. He hada great dis- 
like to all fishermen and eggers, and | 
really believe was always glad to see the 
departure even of the hardy navigators 
who annually visited him for the sake 
of his salmon, seal skins, and oil. He 
had more than forty Esquimaux dogs; 
and, as | was caressing one of them, he 
said, “ Tell my brother-in-law at Bras 
d’Or that we are all well here ; and that 
after visiting my wife’s father, I will 
give him a call.” 

Now, reader, his wife’s father resided 
at the distance of seventy miles down 
the coast, and, like himself, was a re- 
cluse. He of Bras d’Or was at double 
that distance ; but when the snows of 
winter have thickly covered the country, 
the whole family, in sledges drawn by 
dogs, travel with ease, and pay their 
visits, or leave their cards. This good 
gentleman had already resided there 
more thar twenty years. 

When our schooner, the “ Ripley,” 
arrived at Bras’ d’Or, I paid a visit to 
Mr. , the brother-in-law, who lived 
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in a house imported from Quebec, which 
fronted the strait of Bell Isle, and over- 
looked a small island, over which the 
eye reached the coast of Newfoundland, 
whenever it was the wind’s pleasure to 
drive away the fogs that usually lay 
over both coasts. The gentleman, and 
his wife, we were told, were both out on 
a walk, byt would return in a very short 
time, which they in fact did, when we 
followed them into the house, which 
was yet unfinished. The usual im- 
mense Dutch stove formed a principal 
feature of the interior. ‘The lady had 
ouce visited the metropolis of Canada, 
and seemed desirous of acting the part 
of a blue-stocking. Understanding that 
I knew something of the fine arts, she 
pointed to several of the vile prints hung 
on the bare walls, which she said were 
elegant Italian pictures, and continued 
her encomiums upon them, assuring me 
that she had purchased them from an 
Italian, who had come there with a 
trunk full of them. She had paid a 
shilling sterling for each, frame includ- 
ed! I could give no answer to the good 
lady on the subject, but I felt glad to 
find that she possessed a feeling heart. 
One of her children had caught a sis- 
kin, and was tormenting the poor bird, 
when she rose from her seat, took the 
little fluttering thing frorn the boy, kiss- 
ed it, and gently launched it into the 
air. This made me quite forget the tat- 
tle about the fine arts. 

Some excellent milk was poured out 
for us in clean glasses. It was a pleas- 
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ing sight, for not a cow had we yet seen 
in the country. The lady turned the 
conversation on music, and asked if I 
played on any instrument. I answered 
that I did, but very indifferently. Her 
forte, she said, was music, of which she 
was indeed immoderately fond. Her in- 
strument had been sent to Europe to be 
repaired, but would return that season, 
when the whole of her children would 
again perform many beautiful airs, for, 
in fact, any body could use it with ease, 
as when she or the children felt fatigu- 
ed, the servant played on it for them. 

Rather surprised at the extraordinary 
powers of this family of musicians, I 
asked what sort of an instrument it was, 
when she described it as follows :— 
“Gentlemen, my instrument is large, 
longer than broad, and stands on four 
legs, like a table. At one end is a 
crooked handle, by turning which round, 
fast or slow, I do assure you we make 
most excellent music.” The lips of my 
young friends and companions instantly 
curled, but a glance from me as instant- 
ly re-composed their features. Telling 
the fair one that it must be a hand or- 
gan she used, she laughingly said, “Ah, 
that is it; it is a hand organ, but I had 
forgot the name, and, for the life of me 
could not recollect it.” 

The husband had gone out to work, 
and was in the harbor caulking an old 
schooner. He dined with me on board 
the Ripley, and proved to be also an ex- 
cellent fellow. Like his brother-in-law, 
he had seen much of the world, having 


sailed nearly round it; and, although 
no scholar, like him, too, he was disgus- 
ted with it. He held his land on the 
same footing as lis neighbours, caught 
seals without number, lived comfortably 
and happily, visited his father-in-law 
and the scholar, by the aid of his dogs, 
of which he kept a great pack; barter: 
ed or sold his commodities, as his rela 
tions did, and cared about nothing else 
in the world. 


Whenever the weather was fair, he § 


walked with his dame over the moss 
covered rocks of the neighborhood ; and 


during the winter, killed ptarmigans and § 


carabous, while his eldest son attended 


to the traps, and skinned the animals & 


caught in them. He had the only horse 
that was to be found in that part of the 
country, as well as several cows; but, 
above all, he was kind to every one, and 
every one spoke well of him. 

The only disagreeable thing about his 
plantation, or settlement, was a heap of 
fifteen hundred carcasses of skinned 


seals, which, at the time when we visit 
ed the place, in the month of August— 
notwithstanding the coolness of the ate 


mosphere, sent forth a stench that, ae 
cording to the ideas of some naturalists, 


might have sufficed to attract all the vul 


tures in the United States. 

During our stay at Bras d’Or, the 
kind-hearted and good Mrs. daily 
sent us fresh milk and butter, for whieh 
we were denied the pleasure of making 
any return. AvuDUBON. 
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CAPTURE OF ANNAWON, 
ONE OF KING PHILIP’S CAPTAINS. 


Every one has heard and read of the 
famous Philip, an Indian chief, who 
gave our ancestors in New England so 
much trouble. 

Now Philip had a very brave captain, 
an old man, whose name was Annawon. 
After Philip’s death, Capt. Church found 
out by means of a friendly Indian, 
where Annawon, with a few brave and 
resolute warriors, had hid themselves, 
and he determined, if possible, to take 
them. 

Their hiding place is now in the 
south-easterly corner of the town of Re- 
hoboth, about eight miles from Taunton 
green, a few rods from the road which 
leads to Providence, and on the south- 
east side of it.. Within the 
an immense swamp of nearly 3,000 
acres, there is a small piece of upland 
separated from the adjoining dry ground 


limits of 


only by a brook, which, at some seasons 
is dry. 
ed, is nearly covered with an enormous 
tock, which to this day is called Anna- 
won’s rock. Its south east side presents 
an almost perpendicular precipice, and ri- 
ses to the height of 25 or 30 feet. The 
north-west side is very sloping and easy 
of ascent. A more gloomy and hidden 
recess than this is even now, although 
the forest tree no longer waves over it, 
could hardly be found. 

Capt. Church, with the aid of only 


This island, as it might be call- 


half a dozen white men and a friendly 
Indian for a pilot, set out on his expedi- 
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tion. Having travelled through swamps 
and thickets until the sun was setting, the 
pilot ordered them to halt. After resting 
here till it grew dark, they resumed their 
march. They had gone but a little way 
before they heard a noise which they 
took to be the pounding of a mortar. 
This convinced them that they were now 
near Annawon’s retreat. Drake’s In 
dian Biography says :— 

“ When they arrived near the foot of 
the rock, Capt. Church, with two of his 
Indian soldiers, crept to the top of it, 
from whence they could see distinctly 
the situation of the whole company, by 
the light of their fires. They were di; 
vided into three bodies, and lodged a 
An- 


nawon's camp was formed by felling a 


short distance from one another. 


tree against the rock, with bushes set up 
on each side. With him lodged his son, 


Their 


guns were discovered standing, and lean- 


and others of his principal men. 


ing against a stick resting on two crotch- 
es, safely covered from the weather by 
a mat. Over their fires were pots and 
kettles boiling, and meat roasting upon 
their spits. 

“Capt. Church was now at some loss 
how to proceed, seeing no possibility of 
getting down the rock without discovery, 
which would have been fatal. He there- 
fore crept silently back again to the foot 
of the rock, and asked the old man, their 
pilot, if there were no other way of com- 
ing at them. He answered “ No,” and 
said that himself and all others belong- 
ing to the company were ordered to 








come thaf way, and none could come 
any other without danger of being shot. 

“The fruitful mind of Church was no 
longer at a loss, and the following strat- 
agem was put in successful practice. He 
ordered the old man and the young wo- 
man to go forward, and lead the way, 
with their baskets upon their backs, 
which, when Annawon should discover 
them, he would take no alarm, knowing 
them to be those he had lately sent forth 
upon discovery. Capt. Church and his 
handful of soldiers crept down also, un- 
der the shadow of those two and their 
baskets. The captain himself crept close 
behind the old man, with his hatchet in 
his hand, and stepped over the young 
man’s head to the arms. The young 
Annawon discovering him, whipped his 
blanket over his head, and shrunk up in 
aheap. The old captain Annawon start- 
ed up, and cried out, “ Howoh !” which 
signified “J am taken.” All hope of es- 
cape was now fled forever, and he made 
no effort, but laid himself down again in 
perfect silence, while his captors secured 
the rest of the company. For hg sup- 
posed the English were far more numer- 
ous than they were, and before he was 
undeceived, his company were all se- 
cured. 

“One circumstance much facilitated 
this daring project. It has been before 
mentioned that they heard the pounding 
of a mortar, on their approach. This 
continued during their descent down the 
rock. A squaw was pounding green 
dried corn for their supper, and when 
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she ceased pounding, to turn the corn, | 


they ceased to proceed, and, when she 
pounded again, they moved. This was 
the reason they were not heard as they 
lowered themselves down from crag to 
crag, supported by small bushes that 
grew from the seams of the rock. The 
pounded corn served afterwards for a 
supper to the captors. 

“The two companies situated at a 
short distance from the rock, knew not 
the fate of their captain, until those sent 
by Church announced to them that they 


were all prisoners. And to prevent their | 


making resistance, were told that Capt. 
Church had encompassed them with 
his army, but if they all submitted peace- 
ably they should have good quarter. 
Now they, being old acquaintance, arfd 
many of them relations, readily consent- 
ed; and delivering up guns and hatch- 
ets, were all conducted to head quarters. 

“ Things being thus far settled, Capt. 
Church asked Annawon what he had 
for supper, “ for,” said he, “I am come 
to sup with you.” 
“ Taubut,” with a majestic voice, and 
looking around upon his women, order- 
ed them to hasten and provide Capt. 
Church and his company some supper. 
He asked Capt. Church whether he 
would eat cow beef or horse beef. He 
said he would prefer cow beef. It was 
soon ready, with which, by the aid of 
some salt he brought in his pocket, he 
made a good meal.” 

When supper was over, Capt. Church 
set a guard of men to watch the Indians 


Annawon replied, 
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while he and Annawon lay down togeth- 
erto sleep. As might naturally enough 
be supposed, they did not sleep much, 
however. After they had lain a consid- 
erable time, Annawon got up and walk- 
ed off. Capt. Church soon began to be 
alarmed for fear he had some evil de- 
sign; but he soon returned, knelt down 
to him, and presented him with the 
property of king Philip; telling him 
that as he supposed the war was now 
ended, those things belonged to him. 

They consisted of three belts, two 
horns of glazed powder, and a red cloth 
blanket. 
inches wide, and so long that when put 
about the shoulders of Capt. Church it 
reached to his ancles. 


One of these belts was nine 


It was embroid- 
ered all over with wampumpeag (Indian 
money) of rs, curiously 
wrought into figures of birds, beasts and 
flowers. 


various colors, 
These belts, or some of them, 
are said to remain, at this day, the prop- 
erty of a family in Swanzey. 

But the most painful part of the story 
remains to be told. 
put to death many of the Americans, 


As Annawon had 


during the wars, they were so enraged 
against him, that, in spite of the efforts 
of Capt. Church, and to his great grief 
when he heard of it, this brave old chief 
was beheaded at Plymouth. 





PRUDENCE. 


A person was once asked where he 
learnt so much prudence, he replied, 
“From the blind, for they never step 
till they know their footing.” 
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CURE FOR LAZINESS. 

In the last number of the Annals of 
Education there is an account of a 
boys’ school in England, which I 
think will interest the readers of Par- 
ley’s Magazine. It is ata place called 
Hackney Wick. It is called an asylum, 
and receives its pupils and keeps them 
several years. 

The ages of the boys sent here are 
usually from ten to fourteen. Many of 
them are brought from badly managed 
work-houses, where. they have neither 
been taught to work nor obey. Conse- 
quently they are lazy and obstinate, and 
the master would probably have a great 


- 


deal of trouble with them, were it not for 
the curious way he takes of managing 
them. 

The boys are all required to work 
three hours every day. The work con- 
sists of labor in the field; and they earn 
part of their expenses by it. They are not 
required to work as hard, for three long 
hours, as they possibly can, but only as 
hard as they can without inconvenience. 

It is a rule of the school, when a new 
pupil has been introduced, not to allow 
him to eat till he has done some work. 
lo this none of the good boys will, of 
course, object; but some of the lazy 
ones stand out against it. “I don’t come 
here to work,” they say. 

And what is done with them? you 
will perhaps ask. Are they not whip- 
ped? Not often. There is a way of 
managing them which answers a much 
better purpose. 











When they undertake to be obstinate 
and not work, they are suffered to go on 
in their own way. The rest of the boys 
go to their work regularly, and when it 
is meal time go and eat. But not so 
with the boy who will not work. He is 
not allowed to have a mouthful of food 
till he has done some work. Some- 
times he stands it out a good while; but 
hunger at length overcomes him, and he 
yields to it and concludes to go to work. 

This generally cures the lazy and ob- 
stinate. It is very seldom however that 
the master is obliged to be thus severe 
with his pupils. Kindness generally 
purposes. They appear 
quite as contented and happy as boys 
who do not work. 

But | have more to tell you still. 
These boys, under the direction of the 
mistress of the establishment, do all the 
washing, cleaning and cooking: and 
under the care of journeymen, mend 
their own clothes and shoes. No ser- 
vants or domestics are kept in the asy- 
lum. ‘This teaches them to help them- 
selves and each other. A very impor- 
tant lesson for boys to learn, and girls 
too. 


answers all 





ENIGMA. 


We are little airy creatures, 

All of different form and features : 
One of us in glass is set; 

One of us you'll find in jet; 

One of us is set in tin; 

And the fourth a box is in’; 

If the last you should pursue, 

It will never fly from you. 


HOSPITALITY OF THE ARABS. 





HOSPITALITY. 

Tue Arabs have so great a regard for 
the rights of hospitality, that if any one, 
even an animal, takes shelter under the 
shade of their tents, they think it base 
to give him up. And it is astonishing 
what wealth has been spent, and what 
blood has been shed among them, in 
maintaining this principle of duty. 

Bahram Gor, when a young man, 
passed much of bis time in Arabia, and 
was fond of hunting over those exten- 
sive deserts. As he was out one day, 
he fell in with a doe so remarkably 
swift, that though mounted on one of 
the fleetest horses, he could never get 
within shot of her. When the chase 
had now lasted some hours, the poor 
creature faint with the heat, fled in des- 
pair to an encampment of Arabs, and 
Bahram 
followed at full speed, and pulling up at 
the door of the tent, called to the man 
to give up the deer. “ The arrow that 
is now set in your bow, must first go 


took refuge in one of the tents. 


through my heart,” said the man; “and 
even then, you will not escape the ven- 
geance of my people. Take my horse 
if you will, which stands at the door; 
but not a hair of this doe shall you touch, 
When did an Arab ever betray his guest?” 

Bahram, recollecting the habits of the 
people, turned away without saying a- 
nother word: and when he afterwards 
succeeded to the throne of Persia, he 


took care that the hospitable Arab 


should be placed in a wealthy and hon | 


orable condition. ° | 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


ANECDOTE OF JAMES H. BEATTIE. 





l have some- 


ed therefore, I 





times wished 
more were said 
in history, about 
“‘Jittle” men, like 
ourselves. Al- 
most all which 
is said of indi- 
vidual character 
in history and 
biography __re- 
lates to men and 





women, of emi- 
nence ; — good 
men 
men, perhaps, 
but in the high- 
er walks of life; 
in a_ sphere 
which few of 
our readers will 
be likely ever to 
reach. I have | 





and wo- 








say again, that 
we had the lives 
of such men 
and women, and 
boys and girls 
as we ourselves 
are acquainted 
with and see a- 
round us from 
day to day. 

But when I 
come to reflect, 
I do not so much 
care. “ What 
man has been, 
man may be,” 
ismy motto. Do 
you ask what I 
mean? I will 
tell you. I 
mean that there 
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oy 
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is no reason why 


{ 





sometimes wish- 
may not become as great and as good 
persons as those whose names are so fa- 
mous in history. There is no reason 
why some of you—if you will only do 
your best—may not become as great and 
good as Alfred, Howard, Franklin, and 
Hannah More. 


I do not say that all of 


you can become so; but as some of you 
can, and you do not know which, you 


ought all to make the effort. 
so ? 


Is it not 
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some of you 
Indeed, it is to make you so, in part 
at least, that we have the histories of 
such persons. By reading of their good 
deeds, you may be excited to go forth 
into the world, and as the scripture says, 
“do likewise.” And if so, you may 
hence see one reason why the _ biogra- 
phy of great men and women is more 
valuable than that of those who are less 
distinguished in the world—*little” peo- 
ple, as I have called them. 








For as you are expected to imitate 
the good and heroic deeds of those 
whom you read about, and as you can 
scarcely be expected to try to become 
any better than they, your aim will, in 
that case, be very low. In order to rise 
high, you must aim high. You will 
hardly become, I say again, any greater 
than your model—the person you aim 
to resemble. 

But | was going to tell you something 
about, not a great man, but the son of 
a great man. He was a native of 
Scotland, and his name was James H. 
Beattie. He was the son of the learned 
and distinguished Dr. Beattie, and was 


born about the year 1768. He was a_ 


most excellent boy, so excellent in all 
his conduct that his father, we are told, 
never had occasion to reprove him more 
than three or four times in his life. He 
was particularly remarkable for always 
speaking the truth. 

There is a curious story to be found 
in the “ Juvenile Plutarch,” a children’s 
book which I found at Munroe and Fran- 
cis’s bookstore, about the young Beattie, 
which I propose to relate, though proba- 
bly some of you have already heard or 
read it. 

When he attained his fifth or sixth 
year, and had as yet received no partic- 
ular information with respect to the Au- 
thor of his being, his father recurred to 
an ingenious device for this purpose. In 
a corner of a little garden, without in- 
forming any person of the circumstance, 
he wrote in the mould with his finger, 


ANECDOTE OF JAMES H. BEATTIE. 






the three initials of his son’s name, and 
sowing cresses in the furrows covered 
up the seed, and smoothed the ground. 
On discovering “his name growing in 
the garden,” the child was astonished, 
and on being told it might be accidental, 
he denied that such a_ circumstance 
could be the effect of chance. On this 
the Doctor, alluding to his own person, 
and teaching him to reason from analo- 
gy, found that he already comprehended, 
that what begins to be, must have a cause, 
and what is formed with regularity, 
must have an intelligent cause. “I 
therefore told him,” says he, “ the name 
of the Great Being who made him and 
all the world; concerning whose adora- 
ble nature I gave him such information 
as I thought he could in some measure 
comprehend. The lesson affected him 
greatly, and he never forgot either that 
or the circumstance that introduced it.” 

On the preceding page you have a 
picture of James and his father, and 
the little bed of cresses in the shape of 
the letters J. H. B. See how surprised 
James is ! 

This interesting boy died young; I 
believe at the age of twenty-two. Had 
he lived to the usual age of man, he 
might have become as eminent as he 
was excellent. But he possessed from 
the earliest youth a feeble constitution ; 
and his father and.mother did not, pers 
haps, take the wisest and best means for 
invigorating and improving it. 





Health is better than wealth. 
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Here is the picture of a deserter, ina 
prison ; with an officer approaching him 
and taking him by the hand. Perhaps 
he is coming to converse with him, or to 
cheer him with hopes of being set at lib- 
erty. Poor how sad he looks ! 
Why does he not brighten up to see a 
fellow being approach him in so friendly 
a manner ? 

Did you ever see the inside of a pris- 
on? I should like to have you. Not 
that I wish you to be confined to one. 
Ohno. <A prison is a gloomy place, 
especially if you have no company ; 
and it is gloomier still, if you have bad 
company. It would be gloomy, I mean, 
tome; for I love the free air, and the 
pleasant sun, and the singing birds, and 
the sweet flowers. Or if it is cold win- 
ter—even mid-winter—I like freedom 
still. I think the cold and wintry sea- 


man, 





A PICTURE FROM BERQUIN. 





DESERTER. 


son, without much sunshine, or many 
birds, and with no flowers ‘at all, vastly 
preferable to a dark prison. 

But I should like to have you see 
what a miserable piace a prison is, that 
you may know how happy you are to 
escape it; and be thankful to God that 
you have and enjoy freedom. 

The jail—a jail is one kind of prison 
—the jail, I say, in Dedham, has now 
no prisoners in it. I wish people would 
behave so well that all the prisons were 
empty. What a happy circumstance it 
would be for the world in which we live! 

But I was going to say one word 
more about deserters. There is a pleas- 


ant dialogue about a deserter in the first 
volume of Berquin’s Children’s Friend, 
which I think you would all like to read, 
It is quite too Jong for Parley’s Maga 


zine. 
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ABOUT THE HEAT OF OUR BODIES. 


{ The following interesting dialogue is ex- 
tracted from a New Jersey paper called the 
Juvenile Lyceum. The article which follows 


it is from the same source, only a little alter- 
ed.] 


Son. Father, the water pitcher in 
my room was frozen over last night, and 
he water, when I broke the ice was so 
‘old that it made my hands ache. 

Father. It was very cold last night. 
But can you tell me why you were not 
cold,—what kept you so warm while 
the water froze ? 

S. O, the bed-clothes kept me warm. 

F. Why, the bed-clothes were cold 
when you went to bed, how could they 
make you warm ? 

S. I don’t know, [ always thought 
the bed made us warm; you know the 
more clothes there are, the warmer we 
are kept. 

F. Yes, my son, but the heat comes 
from our own bodies. You may pile all 
the blankets in the house upon your bed, 
but it would never become warm unless 
you got into it yourself. Your body is 
constantly giving out heat, and when 
you have your ordinary clothes on, this 
heat flies off into the open air, as rapid- 
ly as your body produces it—but when 
thick blankets are upon you, they pre- 
vent the heat from escaping, and thus 
render you warmer. 

S. But, father, why cannot the heat 
pass off through the blankets? You 
know the heat from our fire comes 


through a thick iron stove. 


\ 


DIALOGUE ON THE HEAT OF OUR BODIES. 


F. True, my child, but the heat of 
the fire is much greater than that of the 
body, besides all the heat of the fire 
does not pass out of the stove ; a great 
deal is retained and flies up the chim- 
ney. But blankets are very different 
from iron, and 

S. Yes, father, iron is so solid that 
heat cannot penetrate it, but as to blan-. 
kets I should think it might easily pass 
out between the threads. 

F. My dear son, there you mistake. 
Some substances conduct, or carry heat 
well, while others almost refuse to carry 
it. Now metals, and iron especially, § 
conduct heat well, while wool, fur, feath- 
ers, and all coverings of animals con- 
duct it badly. ‘This is a wise provision | 
of the Creator to keep his creatures § 
warm. 

S. But, father, why have not men 
such a covering too ? 

F. Because men are made to live inf 
all climates, and therefore need different 
degrees of clothing. It has therefore 
been left to them to put on such as suits F 
them best, and they procure most of 
their clothing from other animals. The] 
wool from the sheep, the fur from vari 
ous animals, the silken shroud of the 
dormant worm, are all used by man. | 

S. But, father, if we keep giving out 
heat, we will soon have none left in us. 

F. Ah! my child, you need not fear 
that. While life lasts the fire within 
you will keep up its vivifying warmth. 

S. Why, father we have no fire in 
us, have we ? 
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F. No, but I said fire, because it is 
somewhat like a fire. When you 
breathe, you do not throw out the air the 
same as you take it in,—a part called 
oxygen unites with the blood, and the 
heat which kept the oxygen in its fluid 
state is set free and warms the body. 

S. But how do men know this ? 

F. They do not know it; they sup- 
pose it to be so, because it cannot easily 
be accounted for in any other way. But 
the regularity of this heat is still more 
curious. The fattest alderman and the 
leanest beggar—be it July or be it Feb- 
ruary—still keep the heat of their bod- 
jes about the same—9S® of Fahrenheit. 
But hark! that’s the breakfast bell; we 
will talk of this another time. 








CHILDREN’S ALMANAC FOR MARCH. 


CuitpreN should at this season go to 
rest at nine o'clock, or earlier, and rise 
at six in the morning. When you rise, 
you should put on no more clothing than 
is just necessary to keep you from feel- 
ing uncomfortable, and endeavour to get 
warm by moderate exercise, rather than 
by crowding around the stove or fire- 
place. You should exercise much in 
the open air, more in the forenoon, and 


less in the afternoon. In travelling 


abroad, walking is usuaily the best exer- 
cise. 

While walking, use as little clothing 
as possible, but when you come to stop 
or sit, be careful to secure yourselves 
against a chill. 
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Do not, as you see many men in our 
streets, cover your mouth and nose with 
your cloak or handkerchief. A poor 
mother in New York, who probably had 
never heard that we needa gallon of 
fresh air every minute to keep us in 
health, a short time since carried her in- 
fant some distance with its face wrapped 
up so closely that, when she took it from 
under her cloak, she found it a lifeless 
corpse. When you cover your face with 
your handkerchief or bed clothes, re- 
member the story of this infant. 

You should wear flannel under gar- 
ments, but wear them, as well as all 
your clothes, loosely. Change them oft- 
en, and avoid sleeping in clothes you 
have worn during the day. If your feet 
must be cold and damp when you leave 
off exercise, be sure to put on warm and 
dry stockings. Sitting with wet feet at 
home or in the school-room, has brought 
on consumption and death itself. 





For Parley’s Magazine.., 
A PUZZLE. 

I am a word of six letters. My Sth, 
2d, and 3d is the name of a plant which 
grows in China. My 6th, 3d, and 5th 
is the name of a useful article. My Ist, 
2d, 3d and 5th is the name of a great 
comfort ina cold day. My 2d, 3d, and 
5th is the name of an every day occur- 
rence. My whole is the name of a 
great blessing which every one desires, 
but which all do not possess. 

Your young correspondent, 
VALETUDO. 








GLASS VASES &c. 


I have told you about Pompeii, in a 
former number; how that in the year 
79 it was buried under ashes, cinders, 
and stones by an eruption from Mount 
Vesuvius; and how it was dug up—a 
part of it—during the last century. [al- 
so mentioned that among the things dug 
up were many articles of furniture, and 
even clothes and food; and I told you 
how it happened that these things were 
preserved from putrefaction. 

One thing among the rest, I meant to 
have told you, but it was forgotten. In 
digging among the ruins either of Pom- 
peii or Herculaneum, a house was found 
with the doors fastened ; in whose store 
rooms in the rear, were found plenty of 
dates, chestnuts, walnuts, dried figs, al- 
monds, prunes, corn, oil, peas, lentils, 
pies 2nd hams. This family were evi- 





MORE ABOUT HERCULANEUM AND POMPEII. 
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FOUND AT POMPEII. 


dently laying in their store of winter 
provisions when the calamity occurred, 
for it was in August. It is also thought 
to have been a rich family, for, besides 
many historical paintings hung upon the 
walls, there were found many costly va- 
ses, articles of glass and bronze, and 
medallions of silver. 

Above is a picture of some of the 
glass vases and other vessels found at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. Among 
them were no less than 250 small glass 
bottles of various sorts and sizes. A 
bronze lamp and stand, of great cost and 
elegance, were also dug up at Pompeii, 
in a state of great perfection. 

On the following page are pictures of 
the various kinds of steelyards, in use 
in Pompeii at the time of its destruction. 


The left hand side of the first figure 
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represents the broken beam of a large that of a pair of scales, such as were 
pair; and has on it many curious in- used, also, in Rome 2000 years ago, 
scriptions. One of the other pictures is 
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Broken Beam, and Ancient Scales. 
Bronze Lamp and Stand. 











DISCOVERY OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


[In the last volume of this work we gave 
our readers a sketch of the life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and mentioned, among other things, 
that he made voyages to America. We have 
since found an account of the discovery of 
Virginia—as the whole coast of Virginia and 
North Carolina was then called—not by Sir 
Walter in person, but by Captains Amadas 
and Barlowe, with a fleet of two vessels. The 


sound or part of the sea which they speak of , 


was Pamlico Sound; and the island called 
Roanoke was one of the islands which sepa- 
rate this sound from the main ocean. The 
rivers they speak of were the Neus, and prob- 
ably the Roanoke andthe Chowan. Here fol- 
lows the account of the discovery of it, writ- 
ten by Capt. Barlowe himself, and addressed 
to Sir Walter. We have thought it best to 
preserve the old fashioned language of Capt. 
B. himself, only adding, in parentheses, a few 
of our own explanations.] 


The 27th day of April in the the year 
of our redemption 1584, we departed the 
west of England, with two barks fur- 
nished with men and victuals. 

May 10th we arrived at the Canaries, 
and June 10th we were fallen in with 
the islands of the West Indies, at which 
islands we found the air very unwhole- 
some, and our men grew, for the most 
part indisposed, so that having refreshed 
ourselves with sweet water and fresh 
victuals, we departed the twelfth day of 
our arrival there. 

July 2d we found shoal water, where 
we smelt so sweet and so strong a smell 
as if we had been in the midst of some 
delicate garden, abounding with all 
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kinds of odoriferous flowers; by which 
we were assured that the land could not 
be far distant. And keeping good watch, 
and bearing nothing but slack sail, the 
fourth of the same month we arrived 
upon the coast, which we supposed to be 
a continent and firm land; and we sail- 
ed along the same, 120 English miles 
before we could find any entrance or riv- 
er issuing into the sea. 

The first that appearedainto us we 
entered, though not without some diffi- 
culty, and cast anchor about three har- 
quebus-shot (a harquebus or arquebus is 
a hand gun) within the haven’s mouth, 
on the left hand of the same. And af- 
ter thanks given to God for our safe ar- 
rival thither, we manned our boats, and 
went to view the land next adjoining, 
and to take possession of the same in 
the right of the Queen’s most excellent 
majesty, as rightful queen and princess 
of the same; and after delivered the 
same over to your use, according to her 
majesty’s grant and letters patent, under 
her highness’s great seal. 

This being performed according to the 
ceremonies used in such enterprizes, we 
viewed the land about us, being, where 
we first landed, very sandy and low to- 
wards the water side, but so full of 
grapes as the very beating and surge of 
the sea overflowed them; of which we 
found such plenty, as well there as in all 
places else, both on the sand, and on the 
green soil, on the hills as in the plains, 
as well as on every little shrub as also 
climbing towards the ‘top of the high ce- 
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dars, that I think in all the world the 
like abundance is not to be found. 

We passed from the sea side towards 
the top of those hills next adjoining, be- 
ing of but mean height; and from thence 
we beheld the sea on both sides to the 
north and to the south, finding no end 
any of both ways. This land lay stretch- 
ing itself to the west, which after we 
found to be but an island of 20 miles 
long, and not above 6 miles broad, (call- 
ed by the Indians Wocokom.) 

Under the bank or hill where we 
stood, we beheld the vallies replenished 
with goodly cedar trees, and having dis- 
charged our harquebus-shot, such a flock 
of cranes—the most part white—arose 
under us, with such a cry, redoubled by 
many echoes, as if an army of men had 
shouted all together. 

This island had many goodly woods 
full of deer, conies, hares and fowl, even 
inthe midst of summer. The woods 
are not such as you find in Bohemia, 
Muscovia, or Hercynia—barren and 
fruitless—but the highest and reddest 
cedars of the world; far bettering the 
cedars of the Azores, of the Indies, or 
Libanus ; pine, cypress, sassafras, the 
lentisk or tree that beareth the mastick, 
the tree that beareth the rind of black 
cinnamon, and many other of excellent 
smell and quality. 

We remained by the side of this 
island two whole days before we saw 
any people of the country. The third 





day we espied one small boat rowing to- 
wards us having in it three persons. 
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This boat came to the inland side, four 
harquebus-shot from our ships, and there 
two of the people remaining, the third 
came along the shore side towards us ; 
and we being then all within board, he 
walked up and down upon the point of 
land next to us. 

Then the master and the pilot of the 
Admiral, Simon Ferdinando, Capt.Philip 
Amadas, myself and others, rowed to the 
land, whose coming this fellow attended, 
never making any show of fear or doubt. 
And after he had spoken of many things 
not understood by us, we brought him, 
with his own good liking, aboard the 
ships and gave him a shirt, a hat, and 
some other things, and made him taste 
of our wine (a sad mistake!) and our 
meat, which he liked very well; and af- 
ter having viewed both barks, he depart- 
ed, and went to his own boat again, 
which he had left in a little cove or 
creek adjoining. 

As soon as he was two bow shot into 
the water, he fell to fishing, and in less 
than half an hour, he had laden his boat 
as deep as it could swim, with which he 
came again to the point of the land, and 
there he divided his fish inte two parts, 
pointing one part to the ship and the 
other to the pinnace, with which after he 
had—as much as he might—requited the 
former benefits received, he departed out 
of our sight. 

The next day there came unto us di- 
vers boats, and in one of them the king’s 
brother, accompanied with forty or fifty 
men, very handsome and goodly people, 
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and in their behavior as mannerly and 
civil as any in Europe. His (the king’s 
brother) name is Granganimeo, and the 
king is called Wingina, the country, 
W ingandacoa, and now by her Majesty 
(the British Queen) Virginia. 

The manner of his (the king’s broth- 
er) coming was in this sort. He left his 
boats altogether, as the first man did, a 
little from the ships by the shore, and 
came along to the place over against the 
ships, followed with forty men. When 
he came to the place, his servants spread 
a long mat upon the ground, upon which 
he sat down; and at the other end of the 
mat, four others of his company did the 
like—the rest of his men stood round 
about him, somewhat afar off. 

When we came to the shore to him 
with our weapons, he never moved from 
his place, nor any of the other four, nor 
ever mistrusted anv harm to be offered 
from us; but sitting still, he came and 
beckoned us to sit by him, which we 
performed: and being set, he made all 
signs of joy and welcome, striking on 
his hand and breast, and afterward on 
ours, to show we were all one, smiling 
and making the best he could of all love 
and familiarity. After he had made a 
long speech unto us, we presented him 
with divers things which he received 
very joyfully and thankfully. None of 
the company durst speak one word all 
the time; only the four which were at 
the other end spake one in the other's 
ears very softly. 

The king is greatly obeyed, and his 
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brothers and sisters reverenced. The 
king himself, in person, was, at our 
being there, sore wounded in a fight 
which he had with the king of the next 
country, and was shot, in two places 
through the body, and once clean 
through the thigh; but yet he recover. 
ed; by reason whereof, and for that he 
lay at the chief town of the country, 
being six days journey off, we saw him 
not at all. 

After we had presented this, his 
brother, with such things as we thought 
he liked, we likewise gave somewhat 
to the others that sat with him on the 
mat; but presently he arose, and took 
all from them and put it into his own 
basket, making signs and tokens that 
all things ought to be delivered: unto 
him, and the rest were but his servants 
and followers. 

A day or two after this, we fell to 
trading with them, exchanging some 
things that we had for chamois, buff, 
and deer skins. When we had showed 
him (the king’s brogher) all our packet 
of merchandize, of all things that he 
saw, a bright tin dish most pleased him, 
which he presently took up and clapt it 
before his breast, and after made a hole 
in the brim thereof and hung it about 
his neck, making signs that it would 
defend him against his enemies’ arrows; 
for these people maintain a deadly and 
terrible war with the people and king 
adjoining. 

We exchanged one tn dish for 
twenty skins worth twenty crowns, and 
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a copper kettle for fifty skins worth fifty 
crowns. They oflered us good ex- 
change for our axes and hatchets, and 
for knives, and would have given any 
thing for swords; but we would not 
part with any. 

After two or three days the king’s 
brother caine on board the ship and 
drank wine, and liked exceedingly 
thereof; and after a few days overpass- 
ed, he brought his wife with him to the 
ships, his daughter and two or three 
children. 

His wife was very well favored, of 
mean stature, and bashful; she had on 
her back a long cloak of Jeather with 
the fur side next to the body, and before 
her a piece of the same. wbout her 
forehead she had a band of white coral, 
and so had her husband many times. 
In her ears she had bracelets of pearls 
hanging down to her middle, and those 
were of the bigness of good peas. —The 
rest of her women, of the better sort, 
had pendants of copper hanging in 
either ear, and some of the children of 
the king’s brother, and other noblemen 
have five or six in either ear. 

He himself, (the king’s brother) had 
upon his head a broad plate of gold or 
copper, for, being unpolished, we knew 
not what metal it should be, neither 
would he by any means suffer us to 
take it off his head; but feeling it, it 
would bow very easily. His apparel 
was as his wife’s, only the women wear 
their hair long on both sides, and the 
men but on one. 
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They are of color yellowish, and 
their hair black for the most part; and 
yet we saw children that had very fine 
auburn and chestnut colored hair. 

After that these women had been 
there, there came down from all parts 
great store of people bringing with them 
leather, coral, divers kinds of dyes very 
excellent, and exchanged with us. But 
when Granganimeo, the king’s brother, 
Was present, none durst trade but him- 
self, except such as wear red pieces of 
copper on their heads, like himself; for 
that is the difference between the noble- 
men and govenors of countries, and the 
meaner sort. No people in the world 
carry more respect to their king, nobili- 
ty, and governors than these do. 

The king’s brother’s wife when she 
came to us—as she did many times— 
was followed with forty or fifty women 
always; and when she came into the 
ship she left them all on land saving her 
two daughters, her nurse, and one or 
two more. 

The king's brother always kept this 
order. As many boats as he would 
come withal to the ships, so many fires 
would he make on shore afar off, to the 
end we might understand with what 
strength and company he approached. 

Their boats are made of one tree, 
either of pine or pitch trees, a wood not 
commonly known to our people, nor 
found growing in England. They have 
no edge tools to make them withal; if 
they have any, they are very few, and 
those, it seems, they had twenty years 
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since, which, as those two men declared, 
was out of a wreck which happened up- 
on their coast, of some Christian ship, 
being beaten that way by some storm and 
outrageous weather, whereof none of 
the people were saved, but only the ship, 
or some parts of her being cast upon the 
sand, out of whose sides they drew the 
nails and the spikes; and with those 
they made their best instruments. 

The manner of making their boats is 
thus. ‘They burn down some great tree, 
or take such as are wind fallen, and put- 
ting gum and rosin upon one side there- 
of, they set fire to it, and when it hath 
burnt it hollow, they cut out their coal 
with their shells, and wherever they 
would burn it deeper or wider, they lay 
on gums which burn away the timber, 
and by this means they fashion very fine 
boats, and such as will transport twenty 
men. ‘Their oars are like scoops, and 
many times they sit with long poles, as 
depth serveth. 

The king’s brother had great liking 
of our armor, a sword, and divers other 
things which we had, and offered to lay 
a great box of pearl in gage for them; 
but we refused it for this time, because 
we would not make them know that we 
esteemed thereof, until we had under- 
stood in what places of the country the 
pear! grew. He was very just of his 
promise; for many times we delivered 
him merchandise upon his word, but ev- 
er he came within the day and fulfilled 
his promise. 

He sent us every day a brace or two 
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of fat bucks, conies, hares, fish, the best 
of the world. He sent us divers kinds 
of fruits, melons, walnuts, cucumbers, 
gourds, peas, and divers fruits and roots 
very good; and of their country corn, 
which is very white, fair, and well tast- 
ed, and groweth three times in five 
months :—in May they sow, in July 
they reap; in June they sow, and in 


‘August they reap; July they sow, and 


in* September they reap. ‘They only 
cast the corn into the ground, breaking 
a little of the soft turf with a wooden 
mattock or pickaxe. 

Ourselves proved the soil, and put in 
some of our peas in the ground, and in 
ten days they were several inches high. 
They have also beans, very fair, of divers 
colors, and wonderful plants, some grow- 
ing naturally, and some in their gar- 
dens ; and so they have both wheat and } 
oats. 

The soil is the most plentiful, sweet, 
fruitful, and wholesome, of all the world. 
There are above fourteen sweet smelling 
trees, and the most part of their under 
woods are bays, and such like. They 
have those oaks that we have, but far 


greater and better. 
(To be concluded in a future number.) 





Mirrens. ‘To wear when the weath 
er is very cold. But we should never 
wear them a moment when our hands 
are warm enough without them. 


To wear with boots or 


They 


STOCKINGS. 
shoes, but not without them. 
should never be worn to sleep in. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE PUFFIN. 


Tuts bird is remarkable for the singu- 
lar formation of its bill, which exactly 
resembles two very short blades of a 
knife applied one against another by the 
edge, so as to form a kind of triangle 
longer than it is broad, and grooved or 
channeled, crosswise, with furrows. It 
is also remarkable for the position of its 
feet, which, when it stands, are thrown 
so far back as to make its body erect 
and give it more the appearance of a 
kangaroo, than a bird. 

The puffin is found in great num- 
bers on the coast of England. Soon 
after their arrival there, which is in May, 
they scrape holes in the sand for nests. 


This is done usually by the male. In 
doing this, he works curiously indeed. 
Having dug a hole a few inches deep. 
he throws himself upon his back, and 
with his powerful bill, as a digger, and 
his broad feet to remove the rubbish, he 
excavates a burrow, with several wind- 
ings and turnings, from eight to ten feet 
deep. Whenever he can find a stone, 
he prefers to dig under it, in order that 
his retreat may be more securely fortifi- 
ed. 

While the puffin is thus employed, he 
is so intent upon his work as to forget 
all hardship and all danger. Those 
who are so cruel as to wish to go,—idle 
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and good+for-nothing persons, I mean,— 
can, and often do go at such times, and 
take them with the hand. 

The puffin seems himself to have, in 
some instances, the vice of laziness—the 
very vice of which I have been com- 
plaining. Instead of digging a burrow 
for himse!f, in which to form a nest, it 
is said he often crowds himself in 
among rabbits. 

The puffin is very powerful; and few 
birds, we are told, venture to offer him 
battle. The raven however sometimes 
attacks him. As soon as he gets near 
enough, the puffin catches him under 
the throat wih his beak and sticks his 
claws into his breast, till he screams with 
pain and tries to get away, But the 
puffin keeps fast hold of him and tum- 
bles him about till both frequently fall 
into the sea, where the raven is drown- 
ed, while the puffin returns, in triumph, 
to his nest. If, however, the raven, at 
the first onset, can get fairly hold of the 
puffin’s neck, he generally comes off 
victorious, kills the mother, and feasts 
on her eggs, or on her young. 





Bones. There are at least 245 dif- 
ferent bones in the whole human body. 
Would you believe it? Each arm and 
leg—from the hip and shoulder down- 
ward—has thirty; so that here alone 
are one hundred and twenty. Then the 
back is made up of about thirty more ; 
there are twenty-four ribs; thirty-two 
teeth, &c. 


THE TROUBLESOME PARROT. 


Mr. Eniror, 

White reading the story of the Tell- 
Tale, in the last number of your maga- 
zine, it put me in mind of the following 
story, which I read in a book some time 
ago. The writer was speaking on the 
quick manner in which parrots take up 
certain words. 

“We remember a parrot which be- 
longed to a lady, which was the inno- 
cent means of getting his mistress into 
a very unfortunate scrape. A friend of 
hers having ‘called one forenoon, the 
conversation of the two ladies took that 
turn towards petty scandal, to which we 
grieve to say, it is but too frequently 
bent. The friend mentioned the name 
of a lady of their acquaintance. ‘ Mrs. 
Brown!’* exclaimed the owner of the 
parrot, ‘Mrs. Brown drinks like a fish.’ 
These words were hardly uttered, when 
the footman, in a loud voice, announced 
‘Mrs. Brown!’ and as the new visitor, 
a portly, proud dame, came sailing into 
the room, ‘Mrs. Brown " exclaimed the 
parrot, ‘Mrs. Brown drinks like a fish.’ 
Mrs. Brown wheeled round, with the ce- 
lerity of a troop of heavy dragoons, furi- 
ously to confrent her base and unknown 
maligner. ‘Mrs. Brown!’ cried the parrot 
again, ‘ Mrs. Brown drinks like a fish.’ 

“¢ Madam,’ exclaimed Mrs. Brown to 
the lady of the house, ‘this is a piece of 
wickedness towards me which must have 
taken no short time to prepare. It shows 


* I have taken the liberty to put a name here instead of 
a blank mark. 
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the blackness of your heart towads one 
for whom you have long pretended a 
friendship; but I shall be revenged.’ It 
was in vain that the mistress of the par- 
rot rose and protested her innocence; 
Mrs. Brown flounced out of the room in 
a storm of rage, much too loud to admit 
the voice of reason being heard. 

«The parrot, delighted with his new 
caught up words, did nothing for some 
days, but shout out at the top of his 
most unmusical voice, ‘ Mrs. Brown! 
Mrs. Brown drinks like a fish.’ Mean- 
while, Mrs. Brown’s lawyers having 
once taken up’ the scent, succeeded in 
ferreting out some information, that ulti- 
mately produced written proofs, furnish- 
ed by some secret enemy, that the lady’s 
imprudence in the propagation of this 
scandal had not been confined to the in- 
stance we have mentioned. An action 
at law was raised for defamation. 

“The parrot was arrested, and carried 
into court, to gi#e oral testimony of the 
malignity of the plot which was sup- 
posed to have been laid against Mrs. 
Brown’s good fame; and he was by no 
means niggardiy of his testimony, for, 
to the great amusement of the bench, 
the bar, and all present, he was no soon- 
er produced, than he began, and con- 
tinued loudly to vociferate, ‘Mrs. Brown! 
Mrs. Brown drinks like a fish!’ till 
judges and jury were alike satisfied of 
the merits of the case; and the result 
was that the owner of the parrot was 
cast with immense damages.”— And 
thus the story ends. 





STORY OF ETHAN ALLEN. 
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On page 51, you made a eremark 
about keepers entering the cages with 
tigers. A few nights ago I saw a 
keeper enter a cage, wash his hands 
in blood and draw it across the lion’s’ 
mouth; he also introduced a boy, 10 
years old, with a lamb in his arms, after 
that the lights of the show were darken- 
ed, and phosphoric lights introduced 
behind the cage, and it looked as if the 
place was all in a blaze behind. A! of 
the above attractions are to be seen at 
the Zoological Institute, No. 37 Bowery. 
Yours Truly, 


P. S. 


New York, Jan. 10, 1837, 





STORY OF ETHAN ALLEN. 


ETHAN ALLEN was a brave officer—a 
colonel—of the American army, in the 
One day, being 
at the house of a dentist, a lady came in 
to have a tooth extracted. But when 
the dentist brought forward his instru- 
ment, her courage failed her. The den- 
tist tried again and again to inspire her 
with courage, but all to no purpose. 

“ Here,” said the colonel] to the den- 
tist, “ take out one of my teeth.” On 
looking into his mouth, “ Yours, colonel; 
are all sound,” said the dentist. “ No 
matter for that,” said he, “do as I bid 
you.” A tooth was extracted. “Now, 
madam,” said the colonel, “you may 
venture to have yours extracted.” The 
lady, ashamed of herself, submitted at 
once to the operation. 


time of the revolution. 








The Starry Night. 


" 
Furnished for this work by Lowe1tz Mason, Professor in the Besten Academy of Music. 
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he stars are beaming, And heaven is gleaming With silvery 
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My heart is burning, Yet ah, how lonely! 
This low earth spurning, Friends loved so fondly 
To soar away No longer near! 
And still be soaring, Sweet friends, ah, never! 
Where stars are pouring Till death shall sever 


Eternal day. I'll linger here. 
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In one of our numbers we inserted a 
picture of the Astor House in New 
York, and gave an account of it. The 
owner of that house was JoHn Jacos As- 
ror. He was born a poor boy, in a 
German village, on the banks of the 


Rhine. Having early imbibed the idea 
that he should one day be wealthy, he 
left his home while yet a mere stripling 
and went to London. From London he 
came, at the close of the American rev- 
olution, to this country, and engaged in 
the business of buying and selling furs, 
from which he at length realized a 
splendid fortune. 

Mr. Astor had at least one quality of 
a great man ; he was never discouraged 
by what people call ill luck. He held, 
that, in order to effect great things, we 
must attempt great things, and that we 
can do almost any thing we desire. 
For himself, at any rate, he always felt 
confident he should succeed in his un- 
dertakings; and it was to this confi- 
dence, no doubt, that he owed much of 
his success, 

It is nota little remarkable that, while 
he was yet almost a stranger in New 
York, and in very narrow circumstances 
as to property, as he was one day walk- 
ing past a row of houses just erecting in 
Broadway, which were the talk and 
boast cf the city, on account of their su- 
perior architecture, he said to himself ; 
“ll build, ene day or other, a greater 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 





house than any of these, in this very 
street.” He has done it. 

Now this very same determination to 
do something and be somebody in the 
world, if carried into other matters as 
well as into getting property and build- 
ing fine houses, would do immense good. 
It would make men, and women too, as 
much greater in goodness than Mr. As- 
tor, as he was greater than most of those 
around him. But now to our story. 

Mr. Washington Irving, the beautiful 
and favorite American writer, has lately 
written a work called Astoria; its name 
being taken from a spot on the Colum- 
bia river, which was settled by the 
agents of Mr. Astor, and called Astoria, 
in honor of its great projector. In this 
interesting book, Mr. Irving has given 
the adventures and travels of a company 
of men sent out by and at the expense 
of Mr. Astor; part of them through the 
American continent over the Rocky 
Mountains, and the other part by water 
to the Pacific Ocean, to find the Colum- 
bia river, at which place both parties 
were to unite, build forts and trading 
houses, and collect furs of the Indians. 

The party who crossed the Rocky 
Mountains met with singular and surpris- 
ing adventures, and suffered hardships of 
the most distressing kind, hunger, thirst, 
and death itself—living a whole year 
upon wild meat which they collected ag 
they journeyed through the wilderness, 
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100 ANECDOTES OF THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 


Among the animals which they en- 
countered was the Grizzly Bear. We 
have put a fine likeness of him on our 
second page; and here follows one or 
two anecdotes about him, collected from 
the above mentioned work of Mr. Ir- 
ving: The “party” mentioned in the 
anecdotes was the very party mentioned 
in the last paragraph. 

The Grizzly Bear of Missouri lurks 
in caverns, or holes which he has dig- 


ged in the sides of hills, or under the 


roots and trunks of fallen trees. Like 
the common bear he is fond of fruits, 
and mast, and roots, the latter of which 
he will dig up with his fore claws. He 
is carnivorous also, and will even attack 
and conquer the lordly buffalo, dragging 
his huge carcass to the neighborhood of 
his den, that he may prey upon it at his 
leisure. 

The hunters, both white and red men, 
consider him the most heroic game. 
They prefer to hunt him on horseback, 
and will venture so near as sometimes 
to singe his hair with the flash of the 
rifle. The hunter of the grizzly bear, 
however, must be an experienced hand, 
and know where to aim at a vital part ; 
for of all quadrupeds he is the most dif- 
ficult to be killed. He will receive re- 
peated wounds without flinching, and 
rarely is a shot mortal unless through 
the head or heart. 

That the dangers apprehended fron 
the grizzly bear, at the night encamp 
ment, were not imaginary, was proved 
on the following morning. Among the 





hired men of the party was one Wil- 
liam Cannon, who had been a soldier a 

one of the frontier posts, and entered in- 
to the employ of Mr. Hunt (the leader 
of the party) at Mackinaw. He was an 
inexperienced hunter and a poor shot, 
for which he was much bantered by his 
more adroit comrades. Piqued at their 
raillery, he had been practising ever 
since he had joined the expedition, but 
without success. In the course of the 
present afternoon, he went forth by him- 
self to take a lesson in reverie, and to 
his great delight had the good fortune 
to kill a buffalo. As he was a conside- 
rable distance from the camp, he cut out 
the tongue and some of the choice bits, 
made them into a parcel, and slinging 
them on his shoulders by a strap passed 
round his forehead, as the voyagers car- 
ry packages of goods, set out all glori- 
ous for the camp, anticipating a triumph 
over his brother hunters. In passing 
through a narrow ravine he heard a 
noise behind him, and looking round be- 
held to his dismay a grizzly bear in full 
pursuit, apparently attracted by the scent 
of the meat. Cannon had heard so 
much of the invulnerability of this tre- 
mendous animal that he never attempted 
to fire, but slipping the strap from his 
forehead, let go the buffalo meat and ran 
for his life. The bear did not stop to 
regale himself with the game, but kept 
on after the hunter. He had nearly 
overtaken him when Cannon reached a 
tree, and throwing down his rifle scram- 
bled up it. The next imstant Bruin was 














at the foot of the tree; but as this spe- 
cies of bear does not climb, he content- 
ed himself with turning the chase into a 
blockade. Night came on. In the 
darkness Cannon could not _ perceive 
whether or not the enemy maintained 
his station; but his fears pictured him 
rigorously mounting guard. He passed 
the night therefore in the tree, a prey to 
dismal fancies. In the morning the 
bear was gone. Cannon warily descend- 
ed the tree, gathered up his gun, and 
made the best of his way back to the 
camp without venturing to look after his 
buffalo meat. 

Another anecdote of an adventure 
with a grizzly bear is told of John Day, 
a Kentucky hunter, but which happened 
ata different period of the expedition. 
Day was hunting in company with one 
of the clerks of the Company, a lively 
youngster who was a great favorite with 
the veteran, but whose vivacity he had 
continually to keep in check. They 
were in search of deer, when suddenly 
a huge grizzly bear emerged from a 
thicket about thirty yards distant, rear- 
ing himself upon his hind legs with a 
terrific growl, and displaying a hideous 
array of teeth and claws. ‘The rifle of 
the young man was levelled in an in- 
stant, but John Day’s iron hand was as 
quickly upon his arm. “ Be quiet, boy ! 
be quiet,” exclaimed the hunter, be- 
tween his clenched teeth, and without 
turning his eyes from the bear. They 
remained motionless. The monster re- 
garded them for a time, then lowering 
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himself on his fore paws, slowly with- 
drew.. He had not gone many paces be- 
fore he again turned, reared himself on 
his hind legs, and repeated his menace. 
Day’s hand was still on the arm of his 
young companion, he again pressed it 
hard, and kept repeating between his 
teeth, “ Quiet, boy !—keep quiet !—keep 
quiet!” though the latter had not made 
a move since his first prohibition. ‘The 
bear again lowered himself on al! fours, 
retreated some twenty yards farther, and 
again turned, reared, showed his teeth, 
and growled. This third menace was 
too much for the game spirit of John 
Day. “I can stand this no longer!” 
exclaimed he, and in an instant a ball 
from his rifle whizzed into the foe. The 
wound was not mortal; but luckily, it 
dismayed instead of enraging the ani- 
mal, and he retreated into the thicket. 
Day’s young companion reproached 
him for not practising the caution which 
he enjoined upon others. “ Why, boy,” 
replied the veteran, “caution is caution, 
but one must not put up with too much 
even from a bear. Would you have me 
suffer myself to be bullied all day bya 


varmint 2” 





Air. The air is for breathing, &c. 
In order to have it healthy to breathe, we 
should try to keep it pure. 

Snow. Snow is very useful in cold 
countries. It keepsthe roots of plants 
and grasses warm. It also furnishas a 
convenient path for easy and expe- 
ditious travelling. m 
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THE GOOD PHYSICIAN. 


[In the Annals of Education for February, 
is an account of the philanthropic Dr. Pugnet 
of Bienne, in Switzerland, whose history, much 
abridged, here follows. ] 


THERE now lives in Bienne, in Swit- 
zerland, a singular man, a physician, by 
the name of Pugnet. He is quite aged, 
for he was already a full grown man be- 
fore the French revolution ; which broke 
out, as perhaps you know, above forty 
years ago. 

He was no sooner a physician than he 
was seen among the poor as well as the 
rich, attending to all who needed his 
aid, for the mere pleasure of doing 
them good. I suppose he must have in- 
herited property for his support from his 
father, or some other ancestor, or else I 
do not see how he could have labored 
without pay. But so it was; it was to 
do them good that he attended them, and 
not to get their money. 

When.Bonaparte with a large French 
army marched into Egypt, this young 
physician and surgeon accompanied 
them, and attended the sick and suffer- 
ing. While in Egypt, he was three 
times attacked with that terrible disease 
of the eyes called the ophthalmia; from 
which his sight received an injury from 
which it has never entirely recovered. 

However, he continued in the army, 
and when it marched into Syria, he fol- 
lowed. Here the* plague broke out 


among the soldiers, but Pugnet did not 
shrink from his duty, even for fear of 
this terrible scougge. 


In a monastery at 
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Mount Carmel, he had the care of 300 
sick persons at once, with scarce time 
for sleeping or eating ; and with nothing 
to sleep on, when he could get a mo- 
ment’s relief, but a little dirty straw 
spread on the stone pavement. 

“When this ill fated army,” says the 
Annals of Education, ‘“ were compelled 
to retreat, (from Syria) he assumed the 
most dangerous post, with the sick and 
feeble who brought up the rear. His 
unremitting attention to them, under 
these circumstances, attracted the admi- 
ration of Bonaparte, and led him to ask 
an aid-de-camp for the name of this 
young man. The whistling of balls 
from a neighboring skirmish rendered 
the reply inaudible, and for the moment 
effaced the incident from his recollection; 
to be recalled, however, at a later pe- 
riod.” 

On their return to Egypt, meetings 
were held in Cairo by some of the 
French officers and surgeons, for the 
discussion of various subjects, among 
which was the subject of the plague. 
At these meetings Bonaparte was some- 
times the chairman. One day when a 
committee had been appointed to bring 
in a report on the plague, of which com- 
mittee Dr. Pugnet was a member, he re- 
fused to act on it. The reason was that 
some of its members differed so much 
from himself in opinion about the dis- 
ease that he thought it useless to attempt 
to agree. Bonaparte, then the chairman, 
was angry at Dr. Pugnet for this refusal, 
and blamed him severely ; and not only 








vlamed him, but reproached the whole 
medical profession. Dr. Pugnet, who 
could not endure that the general should 
blame al! the physicians in the world for 
what he considered as the fault of one; 
and though but a young man, he imme- 
diately wrote him the following note. 

“ GENERAL, 

You are a conqueror! that is, a 
man who sacrifices every thing to his 
own interests, which he covers with the 
name of glory. Continue a conqueror ! 
pursue your career of destruction! but 
respect the men who, without any other 
ambition than the good of humanity, 
spend their lives in repairing the evils 
which are caused by you and those who 
resemble you. PuGNET.” 

Bonaparte, on receiving this bold re- 
proof, turned to one of his aids, and 
pointing to the name, said, “ What fool 
is this?” “ The very same,” replied the 
officer, “‘ whom you admired for his at- 
tention to the sick in the rear of the ar- 
my of Syria.” He was surprised, but 
said nothing. 

Dr. Pugnet was invited to dine with 
Bonaparte the next day, and in the 
course of the conversation the General 
said to him; “ Young man, you are 
from the south, are you not ?—a hot 
head, but a good heart. Dispose of me. 
I am at your service.” By this he meant 
that he was ready and willing to reward 
him for his services in the army during 
its long and disastrous campaign. 

He did nof forget his promise. When 
he became consul of France, he propos- 
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ed a reward to Dr. P. The latter would 
accept of no other reward than the fa- 
vour of being allowed to go to the West 
Indies, and examine the nature of the 
yellow fever, as he had already dove 
that of the plague. After narrowly es- 
caping death from that disease, he re- 
turned to France and published a book 
about it. When asked what reward he 
would have for this service, he only beg- 
ged to be employed in a large hospital, 
at Dunkirk. ‘There he continued till he 
grew old, and his wife became sickly, 
when he removed with her to Bienne, 
in Switzerland, where he will probably 
spend his days. 

He continues to be a physician, and 
prescribes for every body that comes to 
him, and without compensation. The 
truth is, he receives a, small pension 
yearly for his past services, which sup- 
ports him and his family; and he does 
not appear desirous to lay up money. 

How few such physicians—aye, how 
few such men, are there in the world as 
Dr. Pugnet! Would they were more 
numerous; and we have full faith to be- 
lieve that at some future day they will 


be. 





Tenvons. Tendons are flattish white 
cords or straps at the end of muscles. 
They usually grow, by one of their 
ends, to the bones. Many people call 
them sinews. In lean persons you can 
see them on the back of the hand, one 
to each finger; and you can feel them 
at the wrist in every person. 








THE DROWNING BOY AND THE DOG. 


A FABLE. 


A uiTTtLeE boy, playing by the side of 
a pond, fell into the water. His play- 
mates cried, but could not help him out. 
He thought he shouid have been drown- 
ed, and must have been so; but at that 
moment a noble dog happening to pass 
by, and hearing his cries, ran up to the 
pond, and said, as well as he could, “I 
will help you omt, little boy ;” and then 
instantly plunged in, and brought him 
safe on shore, without hurting a hair of 


his head. 





When we see others in distress, and 
cannot help them, we do well to feel 
kindly towards them, even though we 
can do them no good. Those who are 
kind to others in trouble, will generally 
find others kind to them, if they ever 
come into the same condition. When 
we see any one in trouble, we, should 
imitate this noble creature, and, if we 
can, try and help him out. The kind- 
ness and usefulness of tame beasts to 
man, should teach us to be kind to them, 
and not to tease them and treat them 
cruelly, as is often done by wicked boys. 


THE BOY AND THE LOADED ASS. 
A FABLE. 

A Boy was driving a loaded ass up 
hill, when he flogged him severely, be- 
cause he did not go so fast as on level 
ground. “Thy cruelty,” said the ass, 
“will surely be repaid; for thou know- 
est I can travel no faster up hill.” When 
the lad reached home, he found his mas- 
ter in an odd humour; and seeing the 
ass very tired, after being unladen at 
the door,—‘* Carry him on thy back to 
the stable,” said the master.—‘ I carry 
him on my back!” answered the boy, 
“ Master, | am tired, and can hardly car- 
ry myself, much less could carry an ass.” 
“Carry him instantly, I say,” continued 
the master; “and for disobeying me, 
take that ;” when he flogged him most 
severely. ‘“ Now,” said the ass to the 
boy, “thou wilt remember what thou 
didst to me: how dost thou like to be 
flogged, to make thee do what thou find- 
est thou art not able to do.” 





Our unkind and unjust dealings with 
others will, sooner or later, be sure to re- 
turn upon ourselves ; do unto others as 
you would that they should do unto you 
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LETTER FROM UNCLE NEWBURY. 
DO IT WELL. 

Ay! do it well, whatever it may be 
that you are engaged in, for, nine times 
out of ten, when a boy does‘a thing bad- 
ly, itis not because he cannot, but be- 
cause he is not disposed to do it better. 
Look at some of the scrawls that a boy 
makes when he begins to write: the 
strokes should be straight, but they are 
as crooked as a watch-key, and his let- 
ters and words are almost,as much like 
Arabic as English. It is, I know, a dif- 
ficult thing to write at first; but if boys 
were determined to do it well, there nev- 
er would be seen such things as are to 
be found in the copy-book of many a 
careless school-boy. Do things well, 
my boys, for the habit of doing so is be- 
yond all value as it relates to your pres- 
ent and future advantage ; and, after all, 
where is the hardship in your being re- 


quired to do things well? Are you iné 





DO IT WELL. 


jured when you try to excel each otner? 
I never yet heard of a boy breaking his 
arm in writing a good copy, injuring his 
héalth in doing a drawing well, or suf- 
fering great pain from reading his lesson 
clearly and distinctly. No such thing ! 
But I have heard of all these accidents 
being brought about by acts of impru- 
dence. 

Some persons, when grown up, write 
their name so ill, that all the learned 
men in the world could never read them. 
Think of the mistakes and trouble that 
must arise when the ngme of Christr. 
Clinton is mistaken for a Chest of Chick- 
ens ; and Benjn. Bolding for a Brace of 
Bulldogs.% Whatever you write, my 
boys, do write it well, but especially your 
own names. 

There are hundreds of people who, in 
writing figures, make their ciphers and 
their fours so much like sixes and sev- 
ens, that the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury himself would be puzzled even 
in casting up an account of a few dollars. 
Now attend to this, my boys, and let 
your figures be what they ought to be, 
not only intelligible to yourselves, but 
also to every one around you. 
Wherever you may be, and whatever 
you may do, in every station, let that 
which is necessary to be done, be done 
well. It was said by a celebrated char- 
acter, that if he were a shoe-black, he 
would at least try to be the best shoe- 
black in London; and I have no doubt 
that, with such a disposition, in such a 
situation, he would have done as he said. 
Now, my boys, be determined to the 
like : whether you may be high or low, 
rich or poor, let every one of you say 
to himself, ‘ 
If a cobbler by trade, I will make it my pride 
The best of all cobblers to be ; 


And if I’m a tinker, no tinker beside 
Shall mend an old kettle with me. 


There is no action too trivial to be 
done well; and we very often find that 
trifling things are sources of much dis- 
comfort when they are improperly per- 
formed. If a candle be improperly 
lighted, the grease may run down the 
candlestick, and make it unfit to be seen. 
If a candle be improperly carried, the 
Turkey carpet may be soiledefor ever. 
If a candle be improperly extinguished, 
an offensive smell may annoy the com- 
pany in the room fora long time. These 
things are continually occurring: yet, 
how easily might they be avoided! 
Whether then, my boys, you light, car- 
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ry, or put out a candle, still bear in mind 
the maxim, and do it well. 

Scarcely ever do we see any one strip 
up his shirt-sleeves to wash his hands or 
arms, but it is done so earelessly, that 
the sleeves are up and down half-a-doz 
en times before the washing is over; 
and though the inconvenience be so well 
known, seldom indeed is it avoided, 
This is, it is true, a little affair, but if 
doing it well will save a great deal of 
trouble, why then, my boys, even in 
washing your hands, do not neglect to 
do it well. 

How easy itis to wind up a_ watch 
well, and what trouble and expense -ar 
frequently occasioned by winding it up 
ill, and thereby snapping the chain! I 
then is sent to the watchmaker ; and for 
the want of it, a train of evils succeed; 
uncertainty, broken engagements, irreg- 
ularity, and disappointments without end, 
How much better to be a little careful, 
and wind up a watch well at once ! 

I need not point out to you the trouble 
and vexation that is brought about when 
doing a Jong sum in Jong division, if it 


be not done well. The mistake of one 


little figure at the top, soon occasions fif 
ty others before you get to the bottom 
And so itis with a thousand things ia 
life, as well as with a sum in long divis 
ion. 

A friend of mine having purchased 
an old painting of some value, wished 
it hung on his staircase, among some 
other paintings, and gave instructions 
John the footman to drive in two large 
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nails with brass heads, that it might be 
suspended on the walls. “ Now, John,” 
said he, “the driving in of two brass 
nails is a very trifling affair, but let it be 
well done.” John drove the nails in as 
carelessly as if the painting were of no 
value, and as though he had received no 
injunction from his master; so that, 
when the painting was hung up, the 
nails gave way, the picture fell over the 
stairs upon a handsome glass chande- 
lier, and both fell together upon an ele- 
gant set of china, that was at the mo- 
ment being carried into the drawing- 
room: the painting was injured; the 
chandelier demolished; and the china 
broken to pieces. What think you, my 
boys, that John deserved for his pains ? 
To do the thing. well, would have cost 
him nothing; ut doing it ill, cost his 
master many dollars. 1 do not know if 
John profited by his disaster; but I hope 
you will profit by it, in being more than 
ever resolved, when called upon to do 
any thing of the kind, that you will do 
it well. Do things well, from the ma- 
king of a round QO, to the writing of 
your exhibition piece ; from the drawing 
of a straight line, to the calculation of 
the latitude and longitude of acity. Do 
little things well, and I will trust you 
in great ones. 

In things of importance it is sadly ru- 
inous not to do them well. Imagine a 


surgeon taking off a man’s leg, or a phy- 
sician prescribing fora patient in critical 
circumstances, and doing it badly. Think 
of a ship being badly built; an army 
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badly supplied with provision and cloth- 
ing; or a nation badly governed: what 
terrible effects must necessarily follow ! 
You know not what stations you may 
yet occupy, therefore take the matter in- 
to consideration, that you may, by doing 
things well, make your way in the world, 
and be a credit to all belonging to you. 

Who would go crawling through the 
world, afraid to look his fellows in the 
face, because he felt himself their infe- 
rior? My boys, whoever may pass you 
in the race of life, let no one surpass you 
in the endeavour to do things well; and 
then, I will answer for it, that you wil 
not be far behind the very best of them. 
No, no! he who practises this maxim, 
as a boy and as a man, will have no 
need to hold down his head when stand- 
ing before a king. 

What I have hitherto said about do- 
ing things well, has principally referred 
to your attainments ; I would also apply 
the maxim to the discharge of your du- 
ties as upright and accountable beings. 
Would you be “ men among men,” show 
not only that you can, but that you do, 
discharge the duties of life well. The 
power to do this is an advantage; the 
disposition to do it is a greater. Per- 
form then your duties to the frac- 
tion: be diligent; be upright; be con- 
scientious: be resolved to do all that du- 
ty requires, and to do it well. And 
now, my boys, what shal! I sgy about 
you duties to Him from whom You have 
derived every advantage you enjoy, and 
from whom must proceed every future 


. 
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blessing? If necessary todo your du- 
ties to man well, how much more so to 
do those well that have for their object 
the high and mighty God? Do, my 
boys, discharge them to the best of your 
ability, looking for assistance to Him 
who alone can give the good things of 
this world and of that which is to come. 
Oncé more I say, my boys, learn what 
your duties are; be ready to discharge 
them ; and be determined, with all your 
heart and soul, to do them well. 





EDUCATION IN THE CHIMNEY COR- 
NER. 
MR. HAYNES THE COLORED PREACHER. 


Tue remark has been a thousand 
times repeated, that “ Lemuel Haynes 
got his education in the chimney corner.” 
This is literally true. It is well known 
that chimneys among the early settlers 
on the western hills in New England 
were of a peculiar structure. They 
were built of huge stones, with a broad 
base, occupying at least one third of the 
ground covered by the building. The 
fire-place seems to have received its form 
either with reference to its consuming 
the greatest quantity of fuel, or for the 
purpose of forming a kind of sitting- 
room for the younger members of the 
family. Hence the fire-place was near- 
ly eight feet between the sides, and a 
full yard in depth. In one extreme was 
the oveg, and in front of it was the long 
square block, which would comfortably 
seat the children, one, two, or three in 


number, as the case might require. 
‘ 


CHIMNEY-CORNER. 


Such was the ‘ chimney-corner” 
where Lemuel Haynes in his childhood 
laid the foundation of his future useful- 
ness. While his mates were sporting 
in the streets and even round the door, 
you might see him sitting on his block 
with his book in his hand. Evening 
after evening he plied his studies by fire 
light, having the preceding day laid in 
a store of pine knots and other combus- 
tibles for the purpose. ‘The luxury ofa 
candle he rarely enjoyed. Here he 
studied his spelling-book and psalter till 
he had literally devoured them. He 
studied the Bible till he could produce 
by memory most of the texts which have 
a bearing upon the essential doctrines 


of grace; and could also refer, with | 
nearly infallible accuracy, to the book, |@ 
chapter, and verse where they might be | 
At length he procured Young’s | 
Night Thoughts, and was soon able to re- | 


found. 


peat large portions of it, together witha 
great part of Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, 

All this and much more he accom 
plished on his block, in the chimney-cor 
ner, by fire-light. At the same time no 
boy in the neighborhood performed a 
greater amount of manual labor. Bound 
by indenture as a servant, he was oblig- 
ed to labor hard through the day, so that 
the hours of the evening and the twi 
light of the morning were his only time 
for mental improvement. 

And yet he had a system. I make it 
my rule, said he, To KNOW SOMETHING 
MORE EVERY NIGHT THAN | KNEW WW 
THE MORNING. 
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TueEreE are three sorts of water wheels, 
viz. the undershot tide or stream wheel ; 
the overshot wheel; and the breast 
wheel. They are called by these differ- 
ent names on account of the different 
ways in which the water is made to act 
upon them to turn them. 

The first—the undershot wheel—was 
once the most common. It consists of a 
hollow cylinder or drum revolving on a 
central axle or spindle, from which the 
power to be used is communicated, while 
their external surface is covered with 
vanes, float boards, or cavities upon 
which the water is to act. The stream, 
which you you see at @, 4, c, and d, is 
made to run directly against these float 
boards, that is against the bottom of the 
wheel, and thus the force of the water 
pushes it along and keeps it turning. 

The float boards of which I have 
spoken are made in two ways. In the 
one case they stand out in a line from 
the centre of the wheel to its circumfer- 


MECHANICS. 


ABOUT WATER WHEELS. 


ence, as you see in our first picture at 
the left hand—above. In the other case 
the float boards do not stand out like ra- 
dii from the centre, but slope a little, as 
in the other figure. The other letters 
in and about these wheels were made to 
aid in explaining their structure; but 
they seem almost unnecessary. 

We will now tell you a little about an 
overshot wheel. In the construction of 
this, a hollow cylinder or drum is first 
made as before. Next a number of nar- 
row troughs or cells are made on the 
outside of the wheel all the way around 
it. The next cut represents one of these 
overshot wheels. Around its border, 
marked with faint lines, you can just see 
the shape of the troughs or cells of 
which we have been speaking. They 
are commonly called buckets. 

In the use of this overshot water 
wheel, the water is conducted by a level 
trough of the same width as the wheel, 
over its top, as at 2, 7, and is discharged 





into the buckets or cells placed round 
the wheel to receive it, as I have just 
told you. They may be seen as plainly 
as any where opposite the letter k. 

On account of the shape of these lit- 
tle buckets, they retain the water thus 
thrown into them until by their motion 
they descend towards the point 7, when 
their mouths being turned downwards, 
they discharge their contents into the 
stream below at m. 

The buckets on the opposite side of 
the wheel, as at 2, ascend with their 
mouths downwards, and thus remain 
empty until they arrive under the end h 
of the water trough, to be re-filled. 

At / there is a pen stock or sluice for 
regulating the quantity of water and 
preventing waste ; for if the water of this 
head stream, as it is called, was per- 
mitted to flow too rapidly and without 
any ¢heck at all, it would splash out of 
the buckets near &, instead of filling 
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them, and would run down upon the 


surface of the wheel, without doing any J 
To prevent this the water is sek J 


good. 
dom permitted to run upon the wheel in | 
a stream of more than half an inch or} 
an inch in thickness. 


The same sheet of water, if properly 7 


regulated, will produce about double ef 
fect on an overshot wheel, that it will 
on one which is undershot. 

Having shown you the undershot 
wheel—two varieties of it—and given 
vou a specimen also of the overshot 
wheel, I will next show you a picture of 
the breast wheel, which is the kind in 
most frequent use. 

In the use of the breast wheel, the 
water, instead of passing either over the 
top of the wheel or entirely beneath it, 
is poured out upon it about half way up 
it, or rather a little below the middle. 
The structure and use of this wheel, af 
ter what has been’ already said about 
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the others, will be so obvious that I need 
not—I am sure—enter upon a more par- 
ticular description. If any of you wish 
to study the subject more fully, you will 
find treatises upon it elsewhere. There 
isa very good account of water wheels 
in the People’s Magazine, Vol. III. page 
26. 

But I think it not improbable that 
some of my readers will turn up their 
noses at what I have already said. Wa- 
ter wheels ! they will say; why almost 
every boy before he is six years old can 
make a water wheel. I had a little 
pond and a water wheel before I was 
five. 

You are a little mistaken, however, 
about others. I know it is common to 
think that a thing is known familiarly to 
every body, because itis to us. But we 
must be more careful about measuring 
every body by ourselves. There are 
hundreds if not thousands of our read- 
ets that never yet saw a water wheel 
in their whole lives. And it will be 
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quite a treat to such persons to be told a 
little about these things. You must re- 
member that the magazine is made for 
all sorts of people. If it were for you 
alone, it should be made quite different- 
ly from what it now is. 

When I was a boy, I had my water 
Wiieels. They were wholly of my own 
manufacture. ‘Two or three other boys 
in the neighborhood had theirs also. 
But for three or four of us who had 
them, there were at least thirty or forty 
who never thought themselves capable 
of any such thing. So here is a fact, 
as you see, which goes a little way to- 
wards proving what | have been telling 
you in the preceding paragraph. 





Water. Water is to drink. It is 


the only pure drink in the world. 


Nicut. Night is for man and beast 
to rest in; also, in summer, to enable 


vegetables to become cool and gather 
moisture. 
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into the buckets or cells placed round 
the wheel to receive it, as I have just 
told you. They may be seen as plainly 
as any where opposite the letter &. 

On account of the shape of these lit- 
tle buckets, they retain the water thus 
thrown into them until by their motion 
they descend towards the point 7, when 
their mouths being turned downwards, 
they discharge their contents into the 
stream below at m. 

The buckets on the opposite side of 
the wheel, as at 2, ascend with their 
mouths downwards, and thus remain 
empty until they arrive under the end 2 
of the water trough, to be re-filled. 

At / there is a pen stock or sluice for 
regulating the quantity of water and 
preventing waste ; for if the water of this 
head stream, as it is called, was per- 
mitted to flow too rapidly and without 
any @heck at all, it would splash out of 
the buckets near &, instead of filling 
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them, and would run down upon the 
surface of the wheel, without doing any 
good. To prevent this the water is sel 


dom permitted to run upon the wheel in § 


a stream of more than half an inch or 
an inch in thickness. 


The same sheet of water, if properly 


regulated, will produce about double ef 
fect on an overshot wheel, that it will 
on one which is undershot. 

Having shown you the undershot 
wheel—two varieties of it—and given 
vou a specimen also of the overshot 
wheel, I will next show you a picture of 
the breast wheel, which is the kind in 
most frequent use. 

In the use of the breast wheel, the 
water, instead of passing either over the 
top of the wheel or entirely beneath it, 
is poured out upon it about half way up 
it, or rather a little below the middle. 
The structure and use of this wheel, af 
ter what has been already said about 
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the others, will be so obvious that [ need 
not—[ am sure—enter upon a more par- 
ticular description. If any of you wish 
to study the subject more fully, you will 
find treatises upon it elsewhere. There 
isa very good account of water wheels 
in the People’s Magazine, Vol. III. page 
26. 

But I think it not improbable that 
some of my readers will turn up their 
noses at what I have already said. Wa- 
ter wheels! they will say; why almost 
every boy before he is six years old can 
make a water wheel. I had a little 
pond and a water wheel before I was 
five. 

You are a little mistaken, however, 
about others. I know it is common to 
think that a thing is known familiarly to 
every body, because itis to us. But we 
must be more careful about measuring 
every body by ourselves. There are 


hundreds if not thousands of our read- 
ers that never yet saw a water wheel 


And it will be 


in their whole lives. 
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quite a treat to such persons to be told a 
little about these things. You must re- 
member that the magazine is made for 
all sorts of people. If it were for you 
alone, it should be made quite different- 
ly from what it now is. 

When I was a boy, I had my water 


wheels. They were wholly of my own 
manufacture. ‘T'wo or three other boys 


in the neighborhood had theirs also. 
But for three or four of us who had 
them, there were at least thirty or forty 
who never thought themselves capable 
of any such thing. So here is a fact, 
as you see, which goes a little way to- 
wards proving what | have been telling 
you in the preceding paragraph. 





Water. Water is to drink. It is 


the only pure drink in the world. 

Nicut. Night is for man and beast 
to rest in; also, in summer, to enable 
vegetables to become cool and gather 
moisture. 
















THE BUTTERFLY’S BALL AND THE 
GRASSHOPPER’S FEAST. 


Come take up your hats and away let us haste 
To the Butterfly’s ball, and the Grasshopper’s feast ; 
The trumpeter Gadfly has summoned the crew, 
And the revels are now only waiting for you. 
On the smooth shaven grass, by the side of a wood, 
Beneath a broad oak which for ages had stood, 
See the children of earth and the tenants of air, 
For an evening’s amusement together repair. 
And there came the Beetle so blind and so black, 
Who carried the Emmet, his friend, on his back, 
And there came the Gnat, and the Dragon-fly too, 
And all their relations, green, orange and blue. 
And there came the Moth with her plumage of down, 
And the Hornet, with jacket of yellow and brown ; 
Who with him the Wasp, his companion, did bring, 
But they promised that evening to lay by their sting. 
Then the sly little Dormouse peep’d out of his hole, 
And led to the feast his blind cousin the Mole. 
And the Snail with her horns peeping out of her shell, 
Came, fatigued with the distance, the length of an ell. 
But the Butterfly’s pleasure was not much increas’d 
When he learn’d who ¢unbidden) had come to the feast ; 
For he wish’d it not to be known (what in truth is the case) 
That he was descended from such a mean race ; 
But if proud, he was generous, and tho’ he wish’d her 
away, 
Yet the poor Caterpillar was suffered to stay. 
The Ant and Queen Bee came drest in their best, 
For they thought, that for once from their labor they’d 
rest. 
Then came one whose approach made the Flies quake 
with dread, 
Twas the Spider, but he promised no snares then to 
spread, 
A mushroom the table, and on it was laid 
A water-dock leaf which the table-cloth made, 
The viands were various, each to their taste, 
And the Bee brought the honey to sweeten the feast. 
With steps most majestic the Snail did advance, 
‘ And he promised the gazers a minuet to dance ; 
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But they all langh’d so loud that he drew in his head, 

And went in his own little chamber to bed. 

Then the Cricket stepp’d forward and gave them a song, 

But they all, with one voice, declared it too long, 

Said; his voice wanted sweetness, ’twas too shrill and 
too loud, 

So he turn’d with disgust from the critical crowd. 

The sports of the evening were many and gay, 

But some thought it late, and no longer would stay ; 

So as evening gave way to the shadows of night, 

Their watchman the Glow-worm came out with his light. 

Then home let us hasten, while yet we can see, 

For no watchman is waiting for you or for me. 











A FISH STORY. 


I rEAD in a book the other day, writ 
ten by Dr. Darwin, several curious fish 
stories, which I thought I would remem 


ber to tell to the readers of Parley’s | 


Magazine. 


One was about the remora, a very 


slow fish, though he seems to have 
considerable knowledge or instinct. 
When he wishes to remove his situa 
tion, instead of swimming to the place, 
he looks about, and whatever convey- 
ance is going that way, especially a 
vessel, he seizes and fastens himself to 
it. Nothing now will tempt this cum 
ning fish to quit his hold of the ship 
when she is sailing,—not even a piece 
of pork, though at other times he will 
quickly seize it, and is thus often 
caught. 
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A PICTURE FROM ATLANTIC TALES. 

















THE BOARDING-SCHOOL FEAST. 


| suppose many of my readers have 
heard of Miss Leslie’s “ Atlantic Tales ;” 
and some of them have probably read 
them. “The Tell Tale” which appear- 
ed in our last number—a capital story— 
was one of them. The Boarding School 
Feast is another, and is nearly as good 
a story as the Tell Tale. I would put 
itin the magazine, byt it is rather too 
long. All I can well do is to tell you 
about it, and show you a picture. 

People, you know, think a great deal 
of feasting; and sodol. But the feasts 
which I think most highly of are feasts 
of the mind and soul. Give the mind 
anumber of large, liberal, new ideas, 
whether they come by observation, con- 
versation or reading ; and it is, or ought 
to be, a feast to it. Give the soul a par- 


cel of good feelings, such as make it 
VOL.V 8 





truly happy, and that too is a feast. 
These are the feasts I think most of. Is 
it not so with you ? 

But there are many who think most 
of the feasts of the body. Some whole 
families, old and young, are of this des- 
cription. They are not to be blamed 
for it, however, so much as pitied. 

Well, as I was going to tell you, some 
girls, at a boarding-school, who had been 
brought up in families that thought al- 
most every thing of feasting the body, 
undertook to have a feast among them- 
selves, slily, in the night. So they pro- 
ceeded to collect things together for the 
purpose. They had tarts, and mince 
pies, and cocoa-nut puddings, and pound 
cake, and I know not how many other 
sorts of cake; and they had grapes of 
various kinds. All seemed to go on 








very well for a time, as roguery and 
mischief very often do. 

But an evil hour at lastcame. There 
were, at the schoofa number of little 
girls who were not let into the secret. 
Now one of these little girls who sus- 
pected something was going on, crept 
into the room before the other girls had 
come, and, by the aid of achair, manag- 
ed to get upon the upper shelf of a 
large closet there was in theroom; then 
pushing away the chair, she drew the 
closet door nearly close, only leaving a 
small crack through which she could 
see all that was going on. Soon after, 
in came the large girls, and amongst 
them was one who did not approve of 
the “scrape”; and you will see by the 
picture that she is going away, and one 
of the others is trying to persuade her 
to stay. Well, after she had gone, they 
thought they would at least put by some 
of the feast in hopes that she would 
take -it in theemorning. “And they 
thought that the best place to put it 
would be on the upper shelf of the clos- 
et. Accordingly one of the young la- 
dies took the things and went to the 
closet ; and just as she was putting them 
on the shelf she gave a scream and let 
them all drop; this frightened the rest. 
And presently they heard another rust- 
ling in the closet, upon which they rush- 
ed towards the door, to get out, with 
such violence, as to overset the table 
and throw every thing upon the floor. 
The lamps were broken and extinguish- 
ed in the fall, sev>ral of the girls were 
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thrown down by the others, and some 
shrieked so loudly that they were over- 
heard by their friends; and thus the plot 
was found out, and the feast broken up. 
Miss Leslie undertakes to tell how the 
floor looked the moment after this disas- 
ter happened. The oil from the shat- 
tered lamps was running among the 
cakes and pies, which were also drench- 
ed with water from a broken pitcher, 
near which a bottle of lemon syrup was 
lying in fragments. The table was 
thrown down and was lying on its side, 
and some of the girls were prostrate on 
the floor around it, still screaming. 
There is an old maxim, found in the 
American Preceptor, a once famous 
school book, that “ Every one should 
mind his own business.” Young ladies 
who plot feasts in the night can hardly 


be said to be attending to their own) 


business. 


Young ladies would do well to let} 


alone such things when they are ata 
boarding-school. Every thing _ like 
tricks or deceit should be avoided, both 
there and at home. A little feast may 
seem to them a matter of small conse 
quence. But they should remember that 
if they allow themselves in these small 
things, which are out of character, they 
will by and by do something which is lar 
ger; and who can tell where it will end! 

I say again, therefore, keep out of all 
such “scrapes,” and-attend to things 
which are proper for you, and which 
you know will be agreeable to the wish 
es of your parents-and teachers. 
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A SWARM OF BEES. 


Dip you ever 
see a swarm of 
bees leave their 
hive and go a- 
broad ? Did 
you ever see 
them alight on 


the limb of a 
tree? It is a 
curious sight. 


How they pile 
on each other ; 
and how the 
limb will bend 
down with their 
weight ! 

I have often 
seen bees swarm 
as it is called; 
and always with 
delight. Ihave 
seen them alight 
in various pla- 

The number of individuals compos- 
ing a swarm of bees is sometimes very 
great; amounting to many thousands. 
Above is a picture of one of these huge 
swarms, consisting of 40,000. They 
are settled on a fig-tree. The machin- 
ery you see, is a contrivance of Reamur, 
the philosopher, for weighing a swarm 
of bees, when in this situation. 

When a swarm of bees is about to 
alight, the queen bee does not, at first, 
settle on the very branch where the rest 








ces; but usual- 
ly on a shrub 
or tree. There 
are stories a- 
broad of their 
haying alighted 
and piled up on 
a man’s arm; 
butI do not think 
they are true. 
There are some 
men who, by 
their gentle and 
kind manners, 
learn to win the 
favor of bees; 
but it is hardly 
likely they could 
be induced to 
settle, in a 
whole 
on a 
arm. 
of the swarm do, but waits till a consid- 
erable number of her companions are 
collected or clustered together, before she 
joins them. Soon after this, however, 
they cluster very rapidly; all the bees 
in the air hastening to join their com- 
panions, clinging to each other by the 
claws of their feet, as they do when they 
are making their wax. 

A most singular sight it is, truly, to 
see from 12,000 to 40,000 bees, thus pil+ 
ed upon each other in a small compass 
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-l have sometimes wondered why those 
in the middle are not suffocated. Ion- 
ly a few human beings remain piled up- 
on each other long, they suffer by breath- 
ing over the same air; and a man in 
the middle of a pile of 40,000 men 
would suffocate in less than a minute. 
Yet the bees appear to come out as 
bright as ever. 

This is not the season for bees, I 
know ; but [ was anxious to draw your 
attention, for one moment to the subject. 
It will prepare you to observe these cu- 
rious creatures next summer, when they 
swarm, should you live where they keep 
bees, and have an opportunity. 





DISCOVERY OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


(Concluded from our last number.) 
Arter they had been divers times 


aboard our ships, myself, with seven 
more, went twenty miles into the river 
that runneth toward the city of Shicoak, 
which river they call Occam; and the 
evening following we came to an island 
which they call Roanoke, distant from 
the harbor by which we had entered, 
seven leagues; and at the north end 
thereof was a village of nine houses, 
built of cedar, and fortified round about 
with sharp trees to keep out their ene- 
mies, and the entrance into it made like 
a turnpike, very artificially. 

When we came toward it, standing 
near the water’s side, the wife of Gran- 
ganimeo, the king’s brother, came run- 
ning out to meet us very cheerfully and 
friendly ; her husband was not then in 
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the village. Some of our people she 
commanded to draw our boat on shore 
for the beating of the billows; others 
she appointed to carry us on their backs 
to the dry ground ; and others to bring 
our oars into the house for fear of stealing. 

When we were come into the out 
ward room—having five rooms in her 
house—she caused us to sit down by a 
great fire, and after took off our clothes 
and washed them and dried them again. 
Some of the women plucked off our 
stockings and washed them ; some wash- 
ed our feet in warm water, and she her- 
self took great pains to see all things 
ordered in the best manner she could, 
making great haste to dress some meat 
for us to eat. 

After we had thus dried ourselves, 
she brought us into the inward room, 
where she set on the board standing 
along the house, some wheat like fer. 
menty (probably he means something of 
the bread kind); sodden venison and 
roasted; fish sodden, boiled, and roast 
ed; melons raw and sodden; roots of 
divers kinds, and divers fruits. 

Their drink is commonly water, but 
while the grape lasteth they drink wing; 
and for want of casks to keep it all the 
year after, they drink water, but it is 
sodden with ginger in it and blaek cin- 
namon, and sometimes sassafras, and di- 
vers other wholesome and medicinal 
herbs and trees. 

We were entertained with all love 
and kindness, and with as much bounty 
—after their manner—as they could pos- 
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sibly devise. We found the people 
most gentle, loving and faithful, void of 
all guile and treason, and such as live 
after the manner of the golden age. 

The people only care how to defend 
themselves from the cold in their short 
winter; and to feed themselves with 
such meat as the soil affordeth. Their 
meat is very well sodden, and they 
make their broth very sweet and savory. 
Their vessels are earthen pots (did they 
make them?) very large white and 
sweet ; their dishes are wooden platters 
of sweet timber. Within the place 
where they feed was their lodging, and 
within that, their idol which they wor- 
ship, of whom they speak incredible 
things. 

While we were at meat, there came 
in at the gates two or three men, with 
their bows and arrows, from hunting, 
whom when we espied, we began to 
look toward one another, and offered to 
reach our weapons; but as soon as she 
espied our mistrust, she was very much 
moved, and caused some of her men to 
run out, and take away their bows and 
arrows and break them, and withal to 
beat the poor fellows out of the gate 
again. 

When we departed, in the evening, 
and would not tarry all night, she was 
very sorry, and gave us into our boat 
our supper half dressed, pots and all, 
and brought us to our boat side, in 
which we lay all night, removing at a 
pretty distance from the shore. She, 
perceiving our jealousy, was very much 
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grieved, and sent divers men and thirty 
women to sit all night on the bank side 
by us, and sent us into our boats fine 
mats to cover us from the rain, using 
very many words to intreat us to rest in 
their houses. But as we were few men, 
and if we had miscarried, the voyage 
had been in very great danger, we durst 
not adventure any thing, althou%h there 
was no cause of doubt; for a more kind 
and loving people there cannot be found 
in the world, as far as we have hitherto 
had trial.* 

Beyond this island there is the main 
land, and over against this island falleth 
into this spacious water the great river 
called Occam by the inhabitants, on 
which standeth a town called Pomeioc. 
And six day’s journey from the same is 
situated their greatest city, called Shi- 
coak, which this people affirm to be very 
great. But the savages were never at 
it, only they speak of it by report of their 
fathers and*other men, whom they have 
heard affirm it to be above one hour’s 
journey about. 

Into this river falleth another great 
river called Cipo, in which there is 
found great store of muscles in which 
there are pearls. Likewise there de- 
scendeth into this Oceam another river 
called Nomopana, on one side whereof 
standeth a great town called Chawanook ; 
and the lord of that town and country is 





* Such, reader, were the people whom our forefathers 
found here, and whom we call Indians. Why, then, have 
tity been cheated, and hunted down, and nearly des- 
troyed ? 
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called Pooneno. This Pooneno is not 
subject to the king of Wingandacoa, but 
is a free lord. Beyond this country is 
there another king, whom they call Me- 
natonon; and these three kings are in 
league with each other. Toward the 
south-west, four day’s journey is situate a 
town called Secotan, which is the south- 
ernmost’ town of Wingandacoa,* near 
unto which, six and twenty years past, 
there was a ship cast away, whereof 
some of the people were saved; and 
those were white people, whom the 
country people preserved. And after 
ten days remaining in an out island un- 
inhabited, called Wocokon, they, with 
the help of some of the dwellers at Se- 
cotan, fastened two boats of the country 
together, and made masts unto them, 
and sails of their shirts, and having ta- 
ken into them such victuals as the coun- 
try yielded, they departed after they had 
remained in this out island three weeks ; 
but shortly after it seems they were cast 
away, for the boats were found upon the 
coast, cast on land in another island ad- 
joining. 

Other than these there was never any 
people appareled, or white of color, eith- 
er seen or heard of among these people ; 
and these aforesaid were seen only of 
the inhabitants of Secotan, which ap- 
peared to be very true, for they wonder- 
ed marvellously when we were among 
thern, at the whiteness of our skins, ev- 





* These travellers must have entered Albemarle Sound ; 
and the rivers they speak of must have been the Chowan 
with its branches, the Roanoke, &c. 
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er coveting to touch our breasts, and to 
view the same. 

Beside they had our ships in marvel- 
lous admiration, and all things else were 
so strange unto them, as it appeared 
that none of them had ever seen the like, 
When we discharged any piece, were it 
but a harquebus, they would tremble 
thereat for very fear, and for the stranges 
ness of the same; for the weapons which 
themselves use are bows and arrows; 
the arrows are but of small cones, head- 
ed with a sharp shell or tooth of a fish, 
sufficient to kill a naked man. 

Their swords be of wood hardened ; 
likewise they use wooden breast plates 
for their defence. ‘They have beside, a 
kind of club in the end whereof they 
fasten the sharp horns of a stag or other 
beast. When they go to war, they car 
ry about with them their idol, of whom 
they ask counsel, as the Romans were 
wont of the oracle of Apollo. They sing 
songs as they march towards the battle, 
instead of drums and trumpets. Their 
wars are cruel and bloody, by reason 
whereof and of their civil dissensions, § 
which have happened of late years 
among them, the people are marvellous 
ly wasted, and in some places the coun 
try is left desolate. 

Adjoining this country aforesaid, call 
ed Secotan, beginneth a country called 
Pemouik, belonging to another king 
whom they call Piemacum; and this 
king is in league with the next king ad: 
joining toward the setting of the sum, 
and the country Neusiok, situate upon 














ABOUT RIVER DRIVERS 


, 
goodly river called Neus (still called by 
that name). These kings have mortal 
war with Wingina, king Wingandacoa. 

Beyond this island, called Roanoke, 
are many islands very plentiful of fruits 
and other natural increases, together 
with many towns and villages, along the 
side of the continent, some bounding up- 
on the islands, and some stretching up 
farther into the land. 

When we first had sight of this coun- 
try, some thought the first land we saw 
to be the continent; but after we entered 
into the haven, we saw before us a migh- 
ty long sea; for there lieth along the coast 
a tract of islands 200 miles in length, 
adjoining to the ocean sea, and between 
the islands two or three entrances. 
These islands are very narrow, for the 
most part, as in most places, six miles 
broad, in some places less, in few more. 

When you are entered between them 
there appeareth another great sea, con- 
taining in breadth, in some places, forty, 
and in some fifty, in some twenty miles 
over, before you come unto the conti- 
nent; and in this enclosed sea, there 
are above 100 islands of divers bigness, 
whereof one is 16 miles long, at which 
we were ; finding it a most pleasant and 
fertile ground, replenished with goodly 
cedars, and divers other sweet woods, 
full of currants, of flax, and many other 
notable commodities. 

Beside this island there are many, as 
Ihave said; some of two, of three, of 
four, of five miles; some more, some 
less, most beautiful and pleasant to be- 
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hold, replenished with deer, conies, 
hares and divers beasts ; and about them 
the good, best and fat fish in the world 


and in the greatest abundance. 





THE RIVER DRIVERS. 


River drivers; what can that be? 
you will say when you read the caption 
to this article. You have heard of cat- 
tle drivers, and camel drivers, and slave 
drivers, and stage drivers; but neyer, 
before of river drivers. 

A gentleman who has spent some 
time in one of the backwoods counties of 
Maine, where the country is almost 
wholly new, gave me, the other day, the 
following account of them. 

When the rivers and the little lakes 
of Maine, from which they run, are cov- 
ered with ice, in the winter, the people 
who own the land near them, go and 
fell the pine timber, cut it into logs of 
suitable length for sawing—say about 
twenty feet—and draw them upon the 
ice of the lake or rivers and leave them; 
and when the ice breaks up in the spring, 
they float down the river. When they 
get far enough (that is, opposite to the 
mills, where it is intended to have them 
sawed into boards, plank, &c.) they are 
then “ towed” into pens or basins at the 
sides of the river, whence they are 
drawn out by the owners. 

It is curious when the ice first breaks 
up in the spring to see these logs float- 
ing down the river in such masses. 
Why, the river is sometimes completely 
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covered with them, for a long distance. 
They often belong to thirty, or fifty, or an 
hundred different persons. How then 
do they know them apart? perhaps you 
will ask. The owners mark them in 
some way before they leave them on the 
ice ; and when they get them into the 
little pens or basins, I have spoken of, 
they go and select them out. 

But now to my story about river driv- 
ers. Sometimes these logs get blocked 
up ina narrow place in the river, or 
against some rock, or snag, or bank. 
When they do, they often pile up in im- 
mense numbers, and stay there in these 
piles, unless removed. The men who 
remove them are called river drivers. 

They go from the shore, by stepping 
along on the logs, to the place where 
the obstruction is, and endeavor, by 
prying, to get the mass of logs loose. It 
often happens that by loosening a single 
log, the whole is set free. But this 
business is attended with great danger ; 
for no sooner is the mass set free than 
the pressure behind becomes so great 
that some of the forward logs are often 
pushed against each other with great 
violence, and the river driver is fortunate 
if he escapes with his life. His only 
chance of getting away is by running 
on the logs, as swiftly as he can, vdefore 
they fairly get started. 

The gentleman to whom I have re- 
ferred above, related to me the following 
anecdote. It is almost enough to make 
one’s hair stand erect, as the saying is. 

Two river drivers, a few weeks ago, 





went out to loosen a mass of logs in a 
river of Maine, just above a very consid- 
erable fall in the river. The log which 
caused the obstruction having been dis- 
engaged, the pressure was-so great as to 
knock down one of the men and partly 
stun him ; upon which he was carried 
along amid the greatest danger, over the 
falls, and sunk deep in the gulf below. 
When he came up, he had the good for- 
tune to catch hold of a rock which pro- 
jected above the water, and to climb 
around the lower side of it, where he 
remained in perfect safety till the logs 
had fairly passed by, when his compan- 
ion, who had narrowly escaped to the 
shore, came with a boat and took him 
off. He was uninjured, except by a 
slight wound on the side of the cheek. 
Some of you, I suppose will wonder 
how it happens that these river drivers 
will hazard their lives so. But [I can 
tell you how that is at once. They do 
it partly for the sake of the money and 
partly because they feel a sort of pride 
in it. The man I have just mentioned 
had 1,000 dollars for his job, so I was 
told; half of which he gave to the oth- 
er to induce him to help him. He was 
esteemed the best river driver in all that 
region, and he knew it; and was very 
proud of it. He will probably continue 
to venture, till he loses his life ;— indeed, 
he says he thinks he shall. But what 
good, then, will his money do him? 





The best physicians are Dr. Diet, Dr. 
Quiet, and Dr. Cheerful. 
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THE HY ANA. 


THERE are many sorts of hyenas; 
but the kind represented by the engrav- 
ing is the striped hyena. This ugly 
looking animal is found in Barbary, 
Egypt, Abyssinia, Nubia, Persia, and 
Syria. The following account of it is 
from the * Bible Dictionary ;” one of 
the volumes of Parley’s new Cyclope- 
dia. 

“Ttis about the size of a large dog, and 
of a brownish grey color, marked by 
cross strips of dark brown. Its jaws 
are shorter in proportion to its size than 
those of dogs, but longer than those of 
cats. 

“The hyena inhabits caves and rocky 
and unfrequented places, and lives on 
flesh whenever and wherever he can 
find it. Like the jackal, he sometimes 
prowls about the country at night, in 





herds, doing great mischief. His cun- 
ning is scarcely inferior to that of the 
fox, for if attacked, it is not uncommon 
for him to feign-himself lame for a con- 
siderable time ; but when his pretended 
lameness can no longer secure him any 
good purpose, away he runs as lively as 
any of his fellows. 

“It was once supposed that this fierce 
animal was untameable ; but this is found 
not so. He has been sometimes so ef- 
fectually domesticated as to serve all the 
purposes of a dog in assisting his mas- 
ter while hunting.” 

I will only add to this account that 
Bishop Heber saw a gentleman ‘in India 
who had a hyena for many years, which 
followed him about like a dog, and 
fawned on those with whom he was ac- 
quainted. 
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THE HYENA DOG. 


Wirutn a few years a quadruped has 
been brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope, in Africa, partaking very much 
of the qualities both of the dog and the 
hyena. In the number and arrange- 
ment of its teeth, and in the form and 
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number of its ribs it belongs to the dog 
species; but in its color, its form, and 
the number of its toes, and especially in 
the shape of its head, it more nearly re- 
sembles the hyena. In the strength of 


its jaws, too, which is wonderful, it also 
resembles the hyena. 








The hyzna dog hunts in troops, and 
is a most formidable enemy to the flocks 
and herds of the colonists. Multitudes 
of cattle arerannually destroyed by these 
powerful and ferocious robbers. 

I believe that most of the hyenas, as 





they are called, which are exhibited in 
this country of late years, are nothing 
but hyena dogs. But no matter; they 
are very curious animals ; only | like to 
have things called by their _ right 


names. 





ANECDOTE OF THE UETTUETT. 


A curious bird in the woods about 
Senegal, is said always to set up a loud 
scream if a man comes in sight, and 
keeps flying round him, as if its intent 
was to warn the other birds ; for as soon 


as they hear the scream they immedi 
ately take wing. The negroes call 
these birds uettuett the French call them 
squallers. 
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MAN’S INHUMANITY TO BRUTES. 


« Man’s inhumanity makes countless thousands mourn.”’ 


Ir is stated that the London furriers 
skin cats and dogs alive to give the fur 
a better gloss. This is inhumanity with 
a vengeance. 

But it is not the only sort of cruelty 
to animals. The greatures killed for 
food are often torturéd to death, rather 
than sla#in as they should be; and as the 
Jews are accustomed to slay them. 
They cut their throats quite down to the 
bone, so that they die at once. 

It is customary in some countries to 
kill pigs and fowls by whipping them tg 
death. ‘The Moors of Barbary, before 
they killa hedgehog for food, rub its 
back violently on the ground till it is so 
exhausted that it can no longer utter its 
piteous cries, when they cut its throat. 
All these processes are designed to make 
the flesh of the animal tender. 

The mode of fattening fowls in Lon- 
don consists in putting them into a dark 
place and cramming them with a paste 
or pudding made of barley meal, mutton 
suet, and some molasses or coarse sugar 


mixed with milk. Sometimes, also, 
they stitch up their eyes. They are 


obliged to kill them at the end of a fort- 
night, or they become red, feverish, and 
unsaleable ; and frequently die. Some 
people, in this country, fatten geese, and 
even cattle and sheep, in a manner 
which throws them into a fever, in the 
Same way. Indeed all animals fattened 
by too much confinement are feverish ; 
and many of our fat animals would 
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probably die of the fever, if we did not 
kill them before it comes to its height. 





CHEATING THE INDIANS. 


THE common practice of traders with 
the Indians for furs is to get as many 
furs from them as possible, at the smal- 
lest possible price. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, it is 
said, often obtain from the Indians three 
martin skins, which sell in London for 
five guineas, or 23} dollars, fer a coarse 
knife which is not worth over ten or 
twelve cents. And it is but a few years 
since a sea otter or a black fox skin, then 
worth $233, was obtained of the In- 
dians for about 44 cents. 

Plum Island in Long Island Sound, 
containing 800 acres of excellent land, 
was bought of the Indians for a barrel 
of biscuit and a hundred fish hooks and 
muxes. The mux was a kind of broad 
awl. 

These are only samples of the kind 
of treatment which the natives of all 
countries receive at the hands of their 
more cultivated but money-joving neigh- 
bors. It is highly probable that the 
great wealth of Mr. Astor of New York, 
which we have spoken of elsewhere, 
was in part obtained in this avaricious 
manner. It was certainly obtained—at 
least much of it—from buying and sel- 
ling furs ; and I suppose he bought and 
sold as other traders are accustomed to 
do, without considering whether he was 
doing right or wrong by them. 
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William Penn, the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, pursued quite a different course. 
He endeavoured to do by them, in all 
his dealings, as he would gladly have 
been done by; according to our Sa- 
viour’s golden rule. 








PRETTY BOBBY. 
A TRUE STORY.—BY MISS MITFORD. 


“Wuat have you got in your ha- 
Edward ?” said Arthur Maynard to his 
cousin Edward Stanhope, as they met 
one day in the village where they both 
resided ; “what can you have there? a 
bird’s nest ?” 

“Oh, I hope not!” exclaimed Julia 
Maynard, who was walking with her 
brother and a younger sister, “taking 
bird’s nests is so cruel.” 

“Cruel or not, Miss Julia,” replied 
Edward, “a bird’s nest it is. Look, 
Arthur,” continued he, displaying a nest 
full of poor little unfledged creatures, 
opening four great mouths as wide as 
they could gape; “look! they are rob- 
ins.” 

“ Robins ! robin redbreasts ! the house- 
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hold bird! the friend of man!” cried 
Arthur; “take a robin’s nest! oh, fie! 
fie !” 

“The robin redbreast!” said little 
Sophy Maynard, “ that when the ,poor 
Children in the Wood were starved to 
death, covered them over with leaves, 





- 
Did you never hear old nurse Andrews 


repeat the old ballad? I can almost say 
it myself :— 
“ No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives, 


Till Robin Redbreast painfully 
Did cover them with leaves,’’— 


shouted Sophy: “you that pretend to 


be so fond of poetry, to take a robin’s 


nest !” 

“ Poetry !” rejoined Edward con 
temptuously, “a penny ballad! an old 
woman’s song! call that poetry ?” 

“T like to hear it though,” persisted 
little Sophy ; “I had rather hear nurse 
Andrews repeat the Children in the 
Wood than any thing; call it what 
names you like !’’ 

“ And it was but the other day,” said 
Julia, “that papa made me learn some 
verses just to the same effect out of Mr. 
Lamb’s Specimens. Did you ever heat 
them ? 
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Call to the robin redbreast and the wren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with flowers and leaves do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 


Now I am quite sure that those lines 
are poetry; and, at all events, every 
body holds the robin sacred for his social 
qualities, he is so tame, so confiding, so 
familiar; no one would ever think of 
taking his nest, even if birds-nesting 
were not the cruellest thing in the 
world,” continued Julia, returning to 
her first exclamation, “ Every body 
cherishes the robin.” 

“So do I,” replied her incorrigible 
cousin; “ {am so fond of the robin and 
his note that I mean to bring up all four 
of these young ones, and tame them, 
and make friends of them.” 

“Put back che nest, and I will teach 
you a better way,” said Arthur; “ for 
we mean to tame some robins ourselves 
this summer.” 

“Put back the nest indeed !” rejoined 
Edward, “I must make haste home, and 
get the butler to give me a cage, and 
Fanny to help me feed them. Put back 
the nest indeed !” and off ran the naugh- 
ty taker of birds’ nests, vainly pursued 
by little Sophy’s chidings, by Julia’s 
persuasions, by Arthur’s remonstrances, 
and by the united predictions of all three 
that he would never rear the unfortunate 
younglings. 

Very true were these predictions. 
One by one, in spite of all the care of 
Edward and his sister Fanny, who 
crammed them twenty times a day with 
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all sorts of food, proper or improper, 
bread, meat, eggs, herbs, and insects, 
with every mess in short that they had 
ever heard recommended for any bird ; 
—one by one the poor little shivering 
creatures, shivering although wrapped 
in lambs-wool and swansdown, pined, 
and dwindled, and died; and Fanny, a 
kind-hearted little girl, fretted and cried ; 
and Edward, not less vexed, but too 
proud to cry, grumbled at his ill luck, 
and declared that he would never trouble 
himself with birds again as long as he 
lived. “I wonder how Arthur has suc- 
ceeded with his!” thought he to him- 
self; “I think he and the girls talked of 
getting some—but, of course, they all 
died. I am sure no, people could take 
more pains than Fanny and I. I'll 
never trouble myself with birds again.” 
About a month after this soliloquy, 
the young Stanhopes received an invita- 
tion to dine with their cousins, for it was 
Sophy’s birthday, and the children had 
a half holiday; and after dinner they 
were allowed to eat their cherries and 
strawberries in their own verandah, a 
place they were all very fond of. And 
a very pretty place this verandah was. 
Fancy a deep shady trellis running 
along one end of the house, covered 
with vines, passion flowers, clematis, and 
jessamine, looking over gay flower beds, 
to an arbor of honeysuckle, laburnum, 
and china roses, which Arthur had made 
for Julia; clusters of greenhouse plants» 
their own pet geraniums arranged round 
the pillars of the verandah; and the 
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verandah itself, furnished with their own 
tables and chairs, and littered with their 
toys and their small ite tools: as 
pretty an out-of-door playroom as heart 
could desire. 

It was a fine sunny afternoon towards 
the end of June, and the young folks 
enjoyed the fruit and the flowers, and 
the sweet scent of the bean blossoms 
and the new-mown hay in the neighbor- 
ing fields, and were as happy as happy 
could be. At last, after the girls had 
pointed out their richest geraniums and 
largest hearts-ease, and they had been 
properly praised and admired, Arthur 
said, “I think it is time to show Edward 
our robins.” And at the words, little 
Sophy began strewing bread crumbs at 
one end of the verandah as fast as her 
hands could go. | 

“ Bobby! Bobby! pretty Bobby !” 
cried Sophy ; and immediately the pret- 
tiest robin that ever was seen came fly- 
ing out of the arbor towards her; not in 
a direct line, but zigzag as it were, stop- 
ping first at a rose tree, then swinging 
on the top of a lily, then perching on the 
branch of a campanula that bent under 
him ;—still coming nearer and nearer, 
and listening, and turning up his pretty 
head, as Sophy continued to cry, “ Bob- 
by ! Bobby !” and sometimes bowing his 
body, and jerking Ins tail in token of 
pleased acknowledgment, until at last he 
alighted on the ground, and began pick- 
ing up the bread crumbs with which it 
was strewed. Whilst presently two or 


PRETTY BOBBY. 






three young robins with their speckled 
breasts (for the red feathers do not ap- 
pear until they are three or four months 
old) came fluttering about the verandah, 
flying in and out quite close to the 
children, hopping round them, and feed. 
ing at their very feet; not shy at all, 
not even cautious like the old birds who 
had seen more of the world, and looked at 


the strangers with their bright piercing | 


eyes rather mistrustfully, as if they knew 
that there were such things as little boys 
who take birds’ nests, and little girls 
who keep birds in cages. 

“ Bobby! pretty Bobby!” continued 
Sophy, quite enchanted at the good 
conduct of her pets, and calling upon 
her cousins for their tribute of admira- 
tion. Fanny willingly expressed her 
delight; and Edward, looking some- 
what foolish, wondered how they be 
came so tame. 


“ We used to throw down the crumbs § 


from breakfast and dinner in this place 
all the winter,” said Julia; “the poor 
birds are so glad of them in the hard 
weather! And one particular robin 
used to come for them every day, and 
grew quite familiar; he would even 
wait here for us, and fly to meet us as 
soon as that quick eye of his spied a 
white frock turning the corner. So then 
we began to talk to him, and to feed him 
regularly.” 

“T always saved a great bit of bread 
for Bobby,” interrupted Sophy. 

“ And he grew as tame as you see} 
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and when he had young ones, he 
brought them here with him,” resumed 
her sister. 

“You should have seen them the first 
day,” said Sophy; “ that was the pretti- 
est sight. The little things did not 
know how to help themselves, so there 
they stood, some on the geraniums and 
some on the rose trees, chirping and 
opening their bills for the old birds to 
feed them; and the poor old birds flew 
about from one to the other with bread 
crumbs, not taking a morsel themselves. 
You cannot think how much the young 
ones ate! There was one great greedy 
fellow perched on my rake, who made 
his poor papa bring him seven mouth- 
fuls before he was satisfied. And now 
they are so saucy! See how saucy 
they are!” continued the little girl as 
one of the boldest came close to her, 
and caught a crumb which she was 
flinging to him before it reached the 
ground, “see how saucy! O, pretty, 
pretty Bobbies ! I do love them so.” 

“We all like the poor confiding crea- 
tures who pay us the compliment of 
trusting so entirely in our kindness and 
good faith, I believe,” said Arthur, half 
laughing at her eagerness; “and after 
all, Edward,” added he, as the two boys, 
bat in hand, marched off to cricket, “af- 
ter all, you must confess that our meth- 
od of tamimg robins is better than yours, 
and that one bird who comes to you at 
liberty, of his own free will, is worth a 
dozen kidnapped in the nest, luckless 
wretches, and mewed up in a cage.” 
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Edward confessed that his cousin was 
right, and never took a bird’s nest 


again. 





ANECDOTE OF THE HORSE. 


THERE are some parts of a horse 
he cannot conveniently rub when they 
itch, as about the shoulder, which he 
can neither bite with his teeth, nor 
scratch with his hind foot. When this 
part itches, he goes to another horse, 
and gently bites him in the part which 
he wishes to be bitten, which is imme- 
diately done by his intelhgent friend. 
Dr. Darwin says he once observed a 
young colt thus bite its large mother. 
The mother did not choose to drop the 
grass she had in her mouth, and rubbed 
her nose against the colt’s neck instead 
of biting it. This evinced that she 
knew the design of her progeny, and 
was not governed by a necessary in- 
stinct, to bite where she was bitten. 





A PUZZLE. 

I am a word of seven letters. My 5th, 
4th, 7th and 6th, is the name of an ani- 
mal. My 2d, 4th and 3d is a part of 
the body. My Ist, 2d and 4th is the 
name of a liquor. My 4th, lst and 6th 
is the name of a useful organ of the 
body. My Ist, 6th, 7th and Sth is a 
resident of an eastern country. My 2d, 
7th, 6th, 3d and 4th is the name of any 
thing extensive. My whole is the name 
of a very hard but useful study. 

‘ OMEGA. 











, Good Resolutions. 


Lively, but not too quick. 
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A CEYLON SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
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CEYLON SCHOOLS. 


* In the East Indies every house of 


only one story, with four sides to its 
roof, is called a bungalow. Sometimes 
a bangalow has little covering besides 
the roof, at others it has side walls. 
These walls, again, are of very different 
materials, and height. In many cases 
VOL.V. 9 


they are made of nothing but mud, and 
reach only a third or one half of the 
way up to the roof. In other instances 
they make the walls by first erecting 
posts, then lathing them with bamboo, 
and then plastering therm over with mud 
or clay. 
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The cut represents a school bungalow, 
with only half walls. It consists of a 
thatched roof supported by six or eight 
posts, and having a hard floor of earth, 
on which the children sit cross-legged, 
and Jearn their lessons, in classes, ar- 
ranged under the care of monitors. 

The child learns the alphabet by wri- 
ting in the sand with his finger, guided 
by another child, uniil he is able to trace 
the outlines of the letter himself. Wri- 
ting and spelling are afterwards carried 
on together; the writing being made 
first on the sand, and then on a palm 
leaf with an iron stile. The leaf is held 
by the thumb on the fore finger of the 
left hand. The stile is grasped by two 
fingers on each side, while the thumb 
supports or holds it upright. 

In the engraving you see the door of 
the school house and two of the pupils 
sitting near it. Beyond, you see many 
more of the pupils and some of the 
monitors. Around are palm trees, as 
the natives call them—they are the 
bread tree of some parts of Ceylon. 

Should you wish to visit one of these 
schools, you would probably find the 
bungalow in the midst of a little village 
under a grove either of palm trees, or 
of the palmyra. Ifa missionary or a 
superintendant is with you, the children, 
usually about 40 or 50 in number, as 
they see you approach, begin to study 
aloud, and all at once to show their dili- 
gence. As you draw near they become 


silent; and when you enter, they rise 
and make their salutations. 


They then 





sit down waiting to be examined in their 
lessons. 

One half of the day is spent in these 
schools in christian studies, as cate- 
chisms, scripture history, and portions 
of the Bible. The children are all ex- 
amined once a month; and the teacher 
is paid according to their progress, 
That is, if they have learned such a cer- 
tain amount, he has a certain sum; if 
twice as much, they have twice that 
sum, &c. 

There are nearly a hundred of these 
schools in Ceylon, embracing about 4000 
pupils. And the expense,—why it is so 
trifling it will surprise you. It is only 
about $30 a year for a school of 40 pu- 
pils, besides their books. Cheap schools, 
we should think, if we had them here! 





ABOUT ARTIFICIAL NOSES. 


Hap any person told me, when I was 
a boy, that I should live tq see the time 
when people could have artificial teeth, 
lips, eyes, ears and noses, I should have 
laughed at him. Artificial or wooden 
legs, I had often seen ; and wigs or arti- 
ficial hair. I had even heard of artifi- 


cial teeth, though I had never, at thst § 


time, seen any. 

But we learn many strange and curig 
ous things by living in the, world. As 
I grew up,I found that nothing was 
more common, among fashionable peo- 
ple, than artificial teeth—from one, to a 
whole set. True, they are pretty cost 


ly, like artificial wigs, curls and mus- 
taches; but then people will have them. 
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lalso found, to my great surprise, 
that artificial eyes were by no means 
uncommon. But of these I have given 
you a particular account in one of the 
volumes of this magazine. I need not, 
therefore, describe them now. 

Of artificial ears, | have never, it is 
true, seen any thing. But I have heard 
of them. ‘There was a man, near Bos- 
ton, not many years ago, who is said to 
have worn something of the kind. He 
had been a traveller, and in going 
among the Turks had done something 
which offended them, for which they 
had cut off bothears. I have also heard 
of other instances of wearing artificial 
ears; but lam not quite certain, after 
all, that any such thing was ever worn. 

As for artificial lips, I refer to the case 
of persons who have what are called 
hare lips. You have seen persons who 
had these, [ dare say. The upper lip 
seems to be cleft or split open, from the 
nose to the mouth, so that you can 
sometimes see their teeth, or even their 
throats through the opening; and they 
cannot speak very plainly. 
born so. 

This condition of the lips is some- 
times mended when children are very 
young. The surgeon cuts off their 
edges with a very sharp instrument, and 
then brings them into close contact and 
fastens them there ; and in a short time 
they grow together, and form a firm, 


They are 


healthy upper lip. 


But perhaps I have got a little way 
before my story. Perhaps I ought, in 
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the first place, to have told you that 
wounds in the fleshy parts of the hu- 
man body will heal very quickly, if the 
divided or wounded parts are only put 
together accurately, and kept so. Thus 
a part of the ball of a thumb or finger, 
or a piece of an ear, which had been 
completely cut off, has been made to 
grow on again; soitis said. But in 
order to this, it must be fitted on accu- 
rately, and kept perfectly still. I have 
even heard that a nose cut off with a 
very sharp instrument may be made to 
grow on again; and I am sure the 
mouth might be made to grow together, 
by cutting off the edges of the lips and 
fastening them together; if there was 
any way to feed us, except through it, 
while the process was going on ! 

In order, however, to have the cure 
of a wound favorable, the person ought to 
be perfectly temperate. He ought to be 
a water-drinker, and an eater of none 
but plain and wholesome food; and he 
ought to be in the habit of using much 
exercise in the open air. 

I have been led into these remarks by 
seeing in a medical magazine, published 
in Boston, a curious account of forming 
an artificial nose. The man on whom 
the operation was performed was about 
twenty-eight years of age, and had lost 
his nose about three years before. We 
are not told exactly how he came to lose 
it, except that he was playing very 
roughly with one of his companions, 
when he received a violent blow on the 
nose, which so much injured it that. it 
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became inflamed and ulcerated, and 
finally, all that projects out from the 
face, was completely destroyed. 

The man now looked very sadly in- 
deed, and pitiable. Ihave a picture of 
him, without a nose, now by me; and 
every one who looks at it, says it almost 
makes him shudder. I have seen seve- 
ral people in this condition, and they al- 
ways look very frightful indeed. But 
my young readers in Boston need not 
be told how sad a condition this is, for 
most of them have probably seen the 
poor noseless man who frequently goes 
about our city. 

I said the man whom I am describing 
looked sad, and was to be pitied. “ He 
should not have played so violently ;” 
you will perhaps say. ‘True, but then 
he is still an object of pity. We should 
pity him for being so foolish as to get 
into such a violent scuffle, or whatever 
it was.~ Perhaps he and his companion 
were knocking off hats, and struck at 
each other too forcibly ; or perhaps they 
were learning to fence ; or perhaps they 
were wrestling. In any event the case 
was a very sorrowful one. 

At last he fell in with Dr. J. Mason 
Warren, a Boston surgeon, who finding 
him to be a pretty healthy man, conclud- 
ed to make the attempt of forming for 
him an artificial nose. It would greatly 
improve his appearance, and thus ren- 
der him more acceptable in society. 

After being kept on a healthy diet for 
six or eight weeks more, in order to ren- 


der his health as perfect as possible, 
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though, as I told you, he was already 
pretty healthy, he was at length opera- 
ted upon by Dr. Warren; and with the 
most complete success. This was on 
the seventh of last September. 

Some of you may wish me to describe 
the operation. But this I am unwilling 
to try todo. It would be long and J 
fear tedious. I will only say, that it was 
done by cutting off a little of the edges 
of the skin around the place where the 
nose should be, and then peeling up a 
long piece of skin from the forehead, 
of just such a shape that when turned 
down over the place for the nose, it 
would fit, at its edges, to the cut edges 
just spoken of; to which, in a few 
weeks, it firmly adhered. The man in 
five or six months was quite well, and 
has a very good nose; not so good, in- 
deed, as most of you have ; but it makes 
a very good appearance ; for if you 
knew he was one of a crowd of twenty 
persons, you would find it difficult to 
distinguish him from the others. 

This is, indeed, one the most curious 
—may I net say wonderful—surgical 
operations in the world; and I should 
not be surprised if some of you should 
think the story untrue. But I[ assure 
you, every one of you, that it can be re- 
lied upon entirely. 





Dew. This is a kind of substitute 
for a gentle rain. In some countries 


which have no rain the dews are very 
large. 














GOING TO BED EARLY. 


Peter. Come, George, 1 am for go- 
ing to bed. 
George. O,no; don’t go yet. 


P. But why not? it’s ten o’clock. 

G. Why, mother lets us sit up here 
in the study as long as we please, you 
know. 

P. You mean she does not forbid it. 
But you know if father was at home, he 
would not allow it. And mother is not 
pleased with it. 

G. But why should we go to bed ? 
There is time enough to sleep if we sit 
up an hour longer. It will be only 
eleven. 

| 4 
ing 

G. Well, but what’s the use of get- 
ting up in the cold, early in the morning? 
No; [ am for setting up another hour. 


Ifyou lie as Jate in the morn- 





We can be still, and disturb nobody. 

P. I'll tell 
you how this matter is. We ought to 
go to bed early, by ten o’clock at least, 
for the following reasons. 

Ist. If we are up after mother is 
gone to bed, although she may not com- 
plain, we give her trouble. Do you 
think she can sleep? How does she 
know but, by neglecting to take care of 
the lamp or the st6ve, we may set the 
house on fire and burn her and the rest 
in it ? 

2d. We ought to go to bed by ten, 
because it is healthy to do so. One 
hour’s sleep before midnight, they say, 
is better than two afterwards. 


Come, come, George ; 


GOING TO BED EARLY. 
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3d. Because day light is better for 
our eyes, as well as cheaper, than can- 
dle or lamp light. What does it signi- 
to sit up an hour longer and burn the 
lamp, and then lie in bed till the sun is 
an hour high ? 

4th. But another reason still for go- 
ing to bed early is that father always 
advises and sometimes commands it— 
and both he and mother wish it. This 
alone is reason enough, and I am deter- 
mined to gratify them. If you will sit 
up, you may sit up alone. 





ANECDOTE OF THE PELICAN. 


Monsieur Adanson, a Frenchman, 
who resided five years in Africa for the 
purpose of making observations in nat- 
ural history, tells a curious story about 
the pelicans which he saw on the river 
Niger. He says,—* They moved with 
great state like swans upon the water, 
and are the largest bird next to the os- 
trich. The bill of one which I killed 
was more than a foot and a half long, 
and the bag fastened underneath it, held 
twenty-two pints of water. They swim 
in flocks,and form a large circle, which 
they contract afterwards, driving the 
fish before them with their legs. When 
they see the fish in sufficient number in 
this confined space, they plunge their 
bill wide open into the water, and shut 
it again with great quickness. In this 
way they get fish into their throat-bags, 
and then go on shore and eat them at 
their leisure.” 
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the soil not much cultivated. 
Dutch named both these islands New 


The 


Zealand; but the natives call the 


northern one Eaheinomauwe; and the 
southern one Tavai-Poenamoo. 
are truly barbarous names; and I have 
mentioned them chiefly to let you know 
how barbarous they are. 


They 


The food of these savages consists 
chiefly of potatoes and fern roots. The 
fern roots grow here in great abundance 
and of very large size. Some of the 
chiefs possess herds of swine, but they 
seldom or never eat their flesh, if they 
can get any thilf® else. They usually 
sell their pork to the Dutch who, as it 
is well known, are very fond of it. 
They also sometimes eat human flesh ; 
but it is when hard pressed by hunger, 
or when they have slain their enemies 
in battle. From this circumstance they 
are commonly called cannibals. They 
are generally tall, strong, active and 
well shaped; their hair straight and 
their complexion brown. 

The male and female New Zealand- 
ers dress just alike. They wear an un- 
der coat or tunic, fastened by a girdle 
round the waist, and an upper cloak ov- 
er it. Both of these garments are made 
of a kind of flax which grows among 
them. Some of their slaves (for it 
seems that they enslave each other) go 
almost naked. The strange custom of 
tattooing prevails among these savages. 
Tattooing, as perhaps you know, con- 
sists in painting the face in various 
ways, and in such a manner that the fig- 
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ures will remain. It is done by the 
painful process of pricking the skin and 
inserting the ink so deep that it colors 
the very texture of the skin itself. 
These people know how to use fire- 
arms, and to fish for whales in canoes 
of their own manufacturing. They al- 
so know a little about agriculture, and 
they ean weave ; and some of them have 
musical wind instruments. Taken alto- 
gether, they are a very singular nation. 





THE MONKEY AND CROWS. 


In the jungles in the neighborhood 
of Tillichery, in the East Indies, so says 
the Oriental Annual, there is a large 
species of monkey, frequently tamed by 
the natives, and at a village, a short dis- 
tance from this celebrated sea-port, we 
had an evidence of the remarkable sa- 
gacity of this animal. A few yards 
from the house of the person to whom 
it belonged, was a thick pole, at least 
thirty feet high, round which was an 
iron ring, and to this was attached a 
strong chain of considerable length fas- 
tened to the collar round the monkey’s 
neck. ‘The chain being loose, it easily 
slipped up the pole when he ascended. 
He was in the habit of taking his sta- 
tion on the top of the bamboo, where he 
seemed perched as if to enjoy the pros- 
pect around him; this was really strik- 
ing. The crows, which in India are 
very abundant and singularly audacious, 
taking advantage of his elevated posi- 
tion, had been in the daily habit of rob- 
bing him of his food, which was placed 
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every morning and evening at the foot 
of the pole. ‘To this he had vainly at- 
tempted to express his dislike by chat- 
tering, and other indications of his dis- 
pleasure equally ineffectual ; nothing 
that he could do was of any avail to 
scare away these unwelcome intruders 
upon his repast. 

Finding that he was perfectly un- 
heeded, he adopted a plan of retribution 
as effectual as it was ingenious. One 
morning, when his tormentors had been 
particularly troublesome, he appeared as 
if seriously indisposed; he closed his 
eyes, drooped his head, and exhibited 
various other symptoms of severe suffer- 
ing. No sooner were his ordinary ra- 
tions put at the foot of the bamboo, than 
the crows, watching their opportunity, 
descended, in great numbers, and accord- 
ing to their usual practice, began to de- 
molish his provisions. ‘The monkey be- 
gan to slide down the pole by slow de- 
grees, as if the effort was painful to him, 
and. as if so overcome by indisposition, 
that his remaining strez.gth was scarce- 
ly able to such exertion. When he 
reached the ground, he rolled about 
some time, seeming in great agony, un- 
til he found himself close to the vessel 
employed to contain his food, which the 
crows had by this time well nigh de- 
voured. 

There. was, however, some remaining, 
which a solitary bird, emboldened by the 
apparent indisposition of the. monkey, 
advanced to seize. The wily creature 
was at this time lying in a state of ap- 
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parent insensibility at the foot of the 
pole, and close by the pan. The mo- 
ment the crow stretched out its head, 
and ere it could secure a mouthful of the 
interdicted food, the watchful avenger 
seized the depredator by the neck with 
the rapidity of thought, and secured it 
from doing further mischief. He now 
began to chatter and grin with every ex- 
pression of gratified triumph, while the 
crows flew around, cawing in boisterous 
chime, as if deprecating the chastise- 
ment about to be inflicted upon their 
captive companion. ‘The monkey con- 
tinued for a while to clffitter and grin in 
triumphant mockery of their distress ; 
he then deliberately placed the crow be- 
tween his knees, and began to pluck it 
with humourous gravity. When he 
had completely stripped it, except the 
large feathers in the pinions and ‘tail, he 
flung it into the air as high as his 
strength would permit, and, after flapping 
his wings for a few seconds, it fell to the 
ground with a stunning shock. 

The other crows, which had been for- 
tunate enough to escape a similar casti- 
gation, now surrounded it and pecked it 
to death. The expression of joy on the 
animal’s countenance was altogether in- 
describable ; and he had no sooner seen 


this ample retribution dealt to the pur-’ 
loiner of his repast, than he ascended 


the bamboo to enjoy a quiet repose. 
The next time his food was brought, not 
a single crow approached it, and I dare 
say that thenceforth he was never again 
molested by the voracious intruders. 
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Hark! hark! I hear a fearful sound, 
That bids my bosom thrill ; 

Though loud the night wind whistles round, 
That shriek is louder still. 


Ir was on a dark, rainy night, about 
the middle of March, that I returned, af- 
ter along ramble, to Fawley Court, one 


of the most hospitable mansions in 


Herefordshire. 

Weary and wet to the skin, I took up 
a bed-candlestick to retire to my cham- 
ber and change my clothes. I crossed 
the great hall, paved with broad flat 
stones and hung with pictures, and as- 
cended the oak staircase, while the wind 
howled around the mansion, and the 
tain beat against the projecting windows. 

Scarcely had I taken off my coat, un- 
tied my cravat, and pulled off the boot 


from my left leg, when a violent scream, 


as from a person in great distress, reach- 
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I listened a moment, the scream 
was repeated, and, fully persuaded, in 
my mind, that the life of some one was 
in danger, I snatched up my chamber 
candlestick, and without waiting to put 
on my coat and cravat, rushed down the 
oaken staircase to the door leading to 


ed me. 


the garden. Hastily withdrawing the 
great iron bolt, I pulled open the door, 
and was in an instant in the garden. 
The rain pattered on my head, and a 
blast of wind blew out my candle. It 
was in vain to go forward, for the scream- 
ing then appeared to proceed from the 
opposite end of the house, I therefore 
retraced my steps, making the best of 
my way tomy chamber. To pull on 
my boot, to put on my coat, and to de- 
scend the stairease, was the work of a 
few moments; but during that time I 
heard the shrill screams of a female, as 
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in extreme distress. By turns I thought 
that robbers had beset the house; that 
murder was being committed,—in short, 
I was half wild with anxiety to get to 
the spot whence the cries proceeded. 
At the bottom of the staircase I met a 
young friend, a visiter like myself, at 
Fawley Court, equally anxious to dis- 
cover the cause of our alarm. 

The screaming continued, and I fan- 
cied the cry of murder was uttered in a 
half suffocated voice. We both ran 
along the great hall, and entered the sit- 
ting parlour, which we found empty. 
On we went to the servants’ kitchen, 
not a being was to be seen. With in- 
creased anxiety we rushed forward into 
the court-yard towards the stables, and 
there met a number of servants, who 
had all been to render assistance, but 
could not find whence the screams pro- 
ceeded. The wind had blown out their 
candles, so, stepping back into the kitch- 
en, I procured a lantern, and hastily put- 
ting a lighted candle therein, once more 
hurried off in the direction of the stables. 

It was fearfully dark, the rain poured 
down, the blast was shrill, the casements 
shook, and the sound of hasty feet rat- 
tled on the pavement of the court-yard. 
All this time the screams were faintly 
heard, but, owing to the rain, and the 
wind, and the darkness, no discovery 


had been made. In the fold-yard I met 


the squire with some of his friends, who, 
having heard the cry of distress, had 
sallied out with precipitation, to ascer- 
tain the cause. 


We were all alike hor- 
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rified by the continued screams, and | 
was wound up almost to a degree of des. 
peration. I insisted that the cries came 
from the fold-yard. The squire was 
equally positive that they proceeded from 
the garden, and the servants were of 
half-a-dozen different opinions. Never 
was alarm, consternation, and dismay, 
more strongly depicted on human fea. 
tures than at that moment. One of the 
housemaids was absent, and we had no 
doubt the screams were uttered by her, 
As the wind in fitful blasts was loud o 
low, so the cries were faintly or distinet 
ly heard. 

This description given when the day 
is calm, and the sun brightly shining 
in the skies; or even at night, whena 
family group are gathered round the fire, 
is not likely to leave that impression on 
the mind which was made on ours. You 
must fancy yourself to be in an ancient 
mansion, in a lonely situation; you 
must remember that the gloom of night 
rendered all objects difficult to be des 
cried, and therefore liable to be mistak 
en for others; you must imagine the 
consternation of every face; the fear, 
the foreboding, the agony of every heart; 
and you must hear, amid the fitful blas 
of the hollow wind, the wild shriek 
that reached our ears, before you cal 
form a true conception of the state d 
our minds. 


Alarm was painted on every face, 
And terror in every eye, 


As the wild wind whistled around the place, § 


And rose that wilder cry ' 
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A sudden thought struck the squire, 
who hurried forwards, followed by us 
all. The moment he opened a door 
leading to the vaults below, the screams 
burst loudly into the hall.  Fol- 
lowing the squire in a posse, we de- 
scended into the cellars, and there at 
once discovered the cause of our alarm. 
It would be difficult to describe our emo- 
tions at that moment; we all expected 
some desperate or fearful scene, but we 
were not prepared for the sight before 
us. Suddenly the screams, which had 
subsided, were succeeded by a hearty 
laugh from the squire. ‘There was poor 
Mary, the housemaid, pressing her hand 
against the brass cock of a cider cask, 
for, in drawing the cider, she had drop- 
ped the brazen key, and had no other 
means of preventing the cider from run- 
ning on the floor than that of pressing 
her hand against the brass cock. In this 
awkward position, fearing to stir from 
the cask, she had remained nearly half- 
an-hour, screaming for assistance in 
vain. 

The key, used in drawing the cider, 
turned round a little projection on. the 
top of the brass cock, and when it was 
lost, Mary had not strength to turn 
round this projection with her fingers. 
She had closed the two doors at the top 
of the cellar steps, so that her screams 
were faintly heard in the hall, while a 
cellar window, leading towards the fold- 
yard, occasioned her cries to be more 
distinct and loud in that direction: the 
poor girl was ready to faint with the ex- 
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ertion she had made. The scream 
which I had mistaken for the cry of 
“ murder !” was nothing more than the 
cry of Mary for her “ master !” 

During the hour of supper, and until 
we retired to rest, little else was talked 
of besides Mary and the cider cask, and 
though the room rang with many a 
laugh, and many a joke was indulged 
in, neither the laughing, nor the joking 
could dissipate from our minds the re- 
membrance of the alarm and consterna- 
tion, into which we had all been thrown. 

Self-possession is an excellent quali- 
ty ; in seasons of apprehension, it ena- 
bles us to meet real danger with advan 
tage, and defends us from unnecessary 
fears, in case of false alarm. Had I 
possessed more of it, [ should not have 
been so fearfully excited by the affair of 
poor Mary and the cider cask. 

The green ivy still adorns, with its 
broad shining leaves, the projecting win- 
dows, and ancient battlements of Faw- 
ley Court. The flock of white pigeons 
wheel in rapid circles around the place ; 
the large chestnut tree blossoms by the 
pond; hospitality is exercised to all; 
every wandering mendicant has his lun- 
cheon and cup of cider; and the worthy 
squire still reads the newspaper, with 
quiet delight, and smokes his pipe, in 
the little back room, with the vicar of 
the neighboring parish. 





Temperance, employment, and a 


cheerful spirit, are the great preservers 


of health. 
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SOCIAL WASPS’ NEST. 


Here is a picture of a social wasps’ 
nest. These nests are frequently at- 
tached to the branch of a thorn bush, 
or any other bush, or to a stalk of grass. 

“The internal construction of the nest is 
very curious, but | have no room here to 
enter upon a particular description of it. 

I will just say that each nest is com- 
posed of several platforms of combs, full 
of celis; that at the end of summer 
there are usually from twelve to fifteen 
platforms of cells. Each platform con- 
tains about 1,060 cells; and there are 
reckoned about 16,000 cells in one nest 
or colony. Requmur, the philosopher, 
thinks that one nest may produce, every 
year, more than 30,000 wasps. Each 
cell serves for three generations. 

I wish my young readers would em- 

brace the first opportunity they may 
have of examining a wasp’s nest. Old 


THE ARABS AND THEIR HORSES. 


and deserted nests are often to be found, 
for wasps do not make use of the same 
nest more than one season. 





THE ARABS AND THEIR HORSES, 
Wuen Sir John Malcolm, British ep. 


voy to Persia, returning from a mission, 
was encamped near Bagdad, an Arab 
rode a bright bay horse, of extraordina- 
ry shape and beauty, before his tent, till 
he attracted his notice. On being asked 
if he would sell bim,—* What would 
you give me?” said he. “It depends 
upon his age ; I suppose he is past five” 
“Guess again,” was the reply. “Four,” 
“Look at his mouth,” said the Arab 
with a smile. On examination, he was 
found rising three; this, from his size 
and symmetry, greatly enhanced his 
value. The envoy said, [ will give you 
fifty tomans.* “A little more, if you 
please,” said the fellow, apparently en- 
tertained. “ Eighty !—a hundred!” He 
shook his head and smiled. The offer 
caine at last to two hundred tomans! 
“Well,” said the Arab, seeming quite 
satisfied, “ you need not tempt me any 
further—it is of no use; you are a fine 
Elchee ; you have fine horses, camels, 
and mules, and I am told you have loads 
of silver and gold: now,” added he, 
“vou want my colt, but you shall not 
have him for all you have got.” So 
saying, he rode off to the desert whence 
he had come, and where he, no doubt, 
amused his brethren with an account of 
his adventure.— Sketches of Persia. 


a 





* A toman is a coin nearly tite value of a pound sterling: 
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THE RAVEN AND THE COCK. 
A FABLE. 


A RAVEN one day promised a cock 
that he would show him a number of 
curious things, which he was sure no 
other bird possessed. The cock went 
with him some way, and, in the hole of 
an old wall, he exhibited his hoards. 
There were bones and stonés, bits of 
wood and horn; leather and rags, and a 
thousand other like things. “ Well,” 
said the cock, “ and now tell me what is 
the use of all these ; can you eat them ?” 
“No,” said the raven. “ Will any oth- 
er bird eat them?” said the cock. “No,” 
said the raven. “Can you do any good 
with them to yourself or others?” said 
the cock. “No,” said the raven. 
“Then,” cried the cock, “ what a fool 
you are to spend your time in laying up 
so much trash.” 


Children who fill their heads with 
idle nonsense, instead of useful knowl- 
edge, are no wiser than this silly bird. 
They lay up what will never do good 
to their own minds, or the minds of 
their companions. 


COBBIN’S FABLES. 


aqui, 


THE INQUISITIVE MONKEY. 
A FABLE. 

A MONKEY seeing his master hiding 
something in his garden, marked the 
place with his eye; and, when his mas- 
ter’s back was turned, went and raked 
up the earth to see what he had conceal- 
ed so curiously; when, suddenly, his 
paw was caught in a trap, and he cried ° 
most bitterly. His master, who, from a 
distance, had seen, him prying about the 
spot, hastened to warn him ef his dan- 
ger; and when he heard his cries, they 
told him what he had been doing. He 
rescued him from his painful situation, 
writhing under the smart occasioned by 
the trap, and gave him this admonition: 
“ Be not too curious to know what does 
not concern you.” 





We should not pry impertinently into 
private matters ; it shows bad manners, 
and as those who do it take the opportu- 
nity, as they suppose, of doing it unseen, 
they prove that they are ashamed of 
what they are about, while they must 
suffer bitter grief and shame when they 
are detected. 











THE PATH OF LEARNING 
AN ALLEGORY, BY A YOUTH. 


Ir was eleven o’clock in the morning, 
about the middle of the pleasant month 
of July, when I was seated beneath the 
shade of some fine spreading trees, my 
ears greeted with the singing of birds, 
and the noise of a waterfall. So quiet, 
however, was every thing else, and so 
far was I removed from any human be- 
ing, that sleep soon closed my eyes, and 
the following scene was spread out be- 
fore me. 

I saw a long, straight path surrounded 
on each side by briers and roses. Along 
this path old and young, rich and poor, 
were alike pressing forward; some as 
if they were in the pursuit of something 
important, while others moved more 
carelessly, and seemed indifferent to ev- 
ery thing around, except their own pleas- 
ure. I tried in vain to fathom the mean- 
ing of these things, but for some time I 
could not. 

While I was thus perplexed, I beck- 
oned with my hand to a person standing 
near me, whom I had not before observ- 
ed. Assoon as he came up, I asked 
for an explanation of what I saw. 

“The path which thou seest,” said 
he, “is called the path of learning ; and 
they who are travelling in that path are 
in the pursuit of learning.” “Of what 
use is this learning, of which you speak ?” 
said I. “Its uses are many answered 
my instructor, “ for without it, no one is 
able to pass comfortably or creditably 
through the journey of life, and it fits 
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men for every station in which they may 
he placed.” “If,” inquired I, “ its bene 
fits are so great, and its uses so various, 
why do the major part of the travellers 
appear so indifferent about their pro. 
gress?” “The reason,” says he, “is, 
that although they are repeatedly told 
of the benefits to be obtained by steadily 
walking in the path of Learning, yet 
they soon forget the advice given them, 
become careless about improving, and 
take two backward steps to every for 
ward one.” ‘ How,” asked I, “ are they 
kept in order, and who warns them, 
when they are going wrong?” ‘Teach 
ers are provided for them, who restrain 
them from evil, and keep them in the 
right path ;” answered he. 


I looked again towards the path, and § 


saw confusion in one part of the line, an 
explanation of which I asked from my 
friend. 

“In the path of Learning,” said he, 
“as well as in all other paths, lanes and 
roads, difficulties are sometimes to be 
met with, and the disturbance you now 
see, is no doubt occasioned by the want 
of watchfulness in the teacher. For 
even unfaithful teachers are occasional 
ly to be found. Some teachers merely 
take up the business for a time, and lead 
their pupils only a short distance in the 
path, when they enter upon a more prof 
itable employment, and the scholars, im 
many instances are forced to travel the 
whole ground over again. Look at the 
place where you just now saw confw 
sion ; how quiet every thing moves on 
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THE PATH OF LEARNING. 


Examine closely, and you will perceive 
that a new leader has been provided 
for the little band.” 

A few of the travellers had by this 
time reached a small hill from which 
two roads led in different directions. 
Five or six of the party took the right 
hand road, and the remainder the left 
hand path. ‘“ What now ?” inquired I. 

My friend thus answered. “ Those 
whom you have seen walking in the 
straight path, have now completed the 
first part of their journey, in which they 
are taught the alphabet, spelling, read- 
ing and writing. This part being fin- 
ished, they ascend the little hill which 
you see, and which necessarily suppo- 
sesa higher state to be entered upon. 
Those you see taking the left hand path, 
are those who are pursuing those branch- 
es only which are absolutely necessary ; 
while they who are walking in the right 
hand path are they who are learning ev- 
ery thing as they go, which indeed is a 
good plan for all those who have the 
time and opportunity.” 

“But where do these things end?” 
said I. “Look once more,” said he, 
“and thy wish shall be granted.” I look- 
ed in the direction he bade me, and saw 
men laboring in mines, people shut up 
in prison, drunkards lying in ditches, 
and families reduced to beggary. 
“These are they,” said my teacher, 
“who have slighted their opportunities, 
neglected their studies, and fallen back- 
ward in the path of Learning. You 
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have seen the dark prospect, turn now 
to the bright side of the picture.” 

I looked and saw that all was sun- 
shine and happiness. Those who have 
gone forward in the path of Learning 
have now their reward. Their country 
has confidence in their abilities, and she 
has rewarded them with posts of honor 
and places of distinction, and their own 
consciences testify to them, that the path 
of Learning has procured this for them. 

I spoke again to my friend, but he 
did not answer me; | turned and looked 
for him, but he was not to be found. I 
rubbed my eyes, and soon saw where I 
was. “It is not all a dream,” thought 
1, “ for there is a path of Learning, and 
all have an opportunity of walking in 





it.” N.N. J. 
Arterises. Arteries are small tubes 


or pipes carrying blood from our hearts 
to all parts of our bodies. At first there 
is only one artery; and all the blood 
goes out of the heart through it. But 
great branches soon go off from it; and 
these branches again subdivide; and 
those again ;—and so on. “One thous- 
and, at least, of these branches are 
large enough to be seen and counted ; 
and three hundred have names by which 
anatomists call them. 





Hungry men think the cook lazy. 
Sickness is felt, but health not at all. 
A contented mind is a continual feast. 








THE BIRTH OF SPRING. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


By the heaven’s celestial blue, 

By the morning’s diamond dew, 

By the day-star’s lengthened march, 
By the rainbow’s glowing arch, 
Which in changeful skies appears, 
Born, like hope, of smiles and tears ! 
By the rosy-tinted west, 

By the dawn in safiron drest, 

By the pleasant noon-tide hours, 

By the soft descending showers, 

By the southern gale’s caress, 

And Nature’s growing loveliness, 
By the sparkling of the rill, 

By the zephyr on the hill, 

By the sun’s increasing force, 

By the planet’s radiant course, 

And the smiling face of earth, 
Spring, sweet Spring! we hail thy birth. 


By the blithe lark, soaring high, 

And waking heaven with harmony ; 
By the blackbird’s carol gay, 

And sprightly linnet’s roundelay, 
And warbling voice of finch and thrush, 
Heard from every brake and bush ; 
By the swallow’s circling flight, 

By the bat’s career at night, 

By the nightingale’s love-song, 
Lonely moonlight groves among ; 

By the glow-worm’s fairy lamp, 

On mossy bankside, green and damp, 
Sparkling like some truant gem 
From the bright moon’s diadem ; 

By the cuckoo’s jocund ery, 

By the enfranchised butterfly, 

And busy wild bee on the wing, 

We perceive the birth of Spring. 


By the meadow’s emerald shade, 
By the corn’s aspiring biade, 

By the daisy-spangled vale, 

And velvet cowslip in the dale ; 
By the primrose-bordered rill, 
And the unfolding daffodil ; 
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By the golden crocus’ flowers, 
And freshly-budding hawthorn bowers ; 
By the vinca’s purple wreath, 

And the jacinth’s bells beneath, 
Bending from their graceful stem, 
Each a waving sapphire gem ; 

By the violet’s soft perfume, 

By the fragrance of the broom, 

By the blossom on the bough, 

By the hillock’s flower-crowned brow, 
And the young leaves’ verdant pride, 
And a thousand traits beside 

Of purest joy and-holiest mirth, 
Spring! Creation greets thy birth. 





Veins. Veins are little vessels in al 
most all parts of the body, which carry 
the blood back (after the arteries have 
carried it out) from all parts of the body 
to the heart. 
near the surface of the body under the 
skin, in lean or old persons; as thus seen, 
they have a bluish appearance. The 
arteries we seldom see ; for they lie deep 
er in the flesh than the veins. Besides 
they have a whitish appearance, and 
you would hardly think of their having 
blood in them. The small veins run 
into larger ones; as small streams of 
water run into larger streams; these 
again into those which are larger still, 
till they all end, before they reach the 
heart, in a very small number of very 
large ones. The number of these 
branches of veins in all parts of the 
body is almost endless, like the arte 
ries. But they are reckoned about three 
times as numerous as the arteries. 
Three thousand have been counted, and 
about two hundred have names. 


It is these which we see 
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ORNITHOLOGY. 






NEST OF THE YELLOW HAMMER. 


Tuts 1s a curious nest, and is called, 
inthe Library of Entertaining Knowl- 
edge, the nest of the yellow hammer. 
But it cannot be the bird which is called 
by this name in New England, for the 
latter builds its nest in a_ hollow tree; 
or rather lays its eggs there, for it has 
very little nest at all. It is the nest 
of some British bird, which perhaps has 
not yet been seen in the United States. 

This yellow hammer builds its nest 
either on low bushes, or on the ground ; 
usually the latter. Its eggs are curious- 


ly streaked, as you see by the engraving. 
VOL. V. 10 
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One naturalist thus quaintly describes 
the nest of this bird. 
“ Up from the ford a little bank there was, 
With alder copse and willow overgrown ; 
Now worn away by mining winter floods ; 
There, at a bramble root sunk in the grass, 
The hidden prize, of with’ring field-straws 
formed, 
Well lined with many a coil of hair and moss, 
And in it laid five red-veined eggs I found.” 
How it is that boys, at this season, 
can have the heart to destroy wantonly 
these curious little habitations of the 
feathered race, is more than I can deter- 
mine. I have been in the company of 
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boys who were fond of such cruel sport ; 
but I never caught the distemper, though 
it was a wonder I did not. Bad habits, 
at least among boys, are very apt to be 
caught. 

Cowper, the poet, once said, that. if a 
person should so much as tread on a 
worm, needlessly, he would not acknowl- 
edge him to be his friend. But if we 
ought to step aside, when we can, just as 
well as not, to let a worm live, how much 
more ought we to step aside and let the 
birds alone, and their beautiful nests! 





THE BIRDS. 


{ The following is from a little book called 
“The Seasons,” published by Mr. William 
Peirce.] 

Tue birds have all come from the 
warm southern countries, and from the 
hollow trees and sunny banks, where 
they sheltered themselves during the 
winter. 

Now there is a full choir in the groves. 

Every tree gives us a little concert. 

A bird is sitting on a twig and pour- 
ing forth such clear, sweet, melodious 
notes, that it is delightful to listen to him. 
He stops, and another from an opposite 
branch answers. He strains his little 
throat, and seems to try to excel his 
companion. 

Sometimes one bird sings alone; that 
is a solo. Sometimes two sing togeth- 
er; that isa duet. Sometimes all the 
birds join in one song; that is a chorus. 


Some of the birds have finished their 
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songs and are building their nests, 
These are the houses for the young 
birds, and must be made very strong 
and warm. 

They first choose a spot on the branch 
of a tree that is hidden by the boughs 
and leaves. They do this to conceal 
their nest from those wicked boys who 
sometimes rob the birds of their eggs 
or young. 

They then lay the foundation of their 
house, and make a sort of frame, by pla- 
cing sticks across each other, and fasten- 
ing them together with clay. This har- 
dens in the sun and becomes so strong, 
that neither the rains, nor the rocking 
of the tree in a storm can injure it. 

Then they make the nest of hay, and 
line it with down, or wool, or hair, or 
moss, or something else that is very 
soft. One kind of bird likes to line its 
nest with thread, and will carry off 
skeins of thread that have been put out 
to bleach. 

The nest of the yellow-bird, in the 
lilac, by the house, has four little eggs 
in it. One of the birds sits upon the 
eggs, and the other keeps near, to cheer 
and amuse her with his song. 





MAMMOTH CHERRY TREE. 


TneEre isa cherry tree, in the town 
of Sherburne, in this state, which is 
about eleven feet in circumference, and 
which bore, in a single year, only a few 
years since, from fourteen to seventeen 
bushels of cherries. 
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LETTER FROM AUNT NEWBURY. 


BE GRATEFUL. 


AnD now, my very dear girls, after 
urging upon you many things, I at last 
urge upon you to de grateful: for if you 
are not grateful, every other benefit has 
been bestowed upon you in vain. If 
you are ungrateful, then may you look 
around without emotion; but not so if 
you are grateful: for the volume of 
creation, though written in different lan- 
guages, is always intelligible to a grate- 
ful spirit, and you will read, in every 
page, of the goodness of God. 

[am an old woman now, and if I were 
not grateful, the very “stones would cry 
out:” for so much of kindness have I 
received from my fellow-creatures, and 
such continual blessings at the hand of 
God, that my grey hairs would testify 
against me, if I did not thankfully ac- 
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knowledge, that “goodness and mercy 
have followed me all the days of my 


life.” To lack gratitude at seven years 
old would be bad enough ; to want it at 
seventeen would be much worse ; but to 
be without it at seventy, would be 
enough to make me absolutely odious. 
Do, my dear girls, hearken to an old 
woman and be grateful. 

Be grateful to your parents, your in- 
structors, and your friends, for all their 
affection, their solicitude, and their kind- 
ness: but let great gratitude take pos- 
session of your hearts towards Him who 
gave you not only these but every tem- 
poral and spiritual mercy. Think of 
his goodness, and grave it on the tablet 
of your hearts. 

The following little piece was written 
by my grandfather, who was a good 
man, and very sensible of the value of 


the motto—Be grateful. 
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“In yonder vale a hawthorn blows, 

That ne’er repines at frosts or snows ; 
Though cold its place, though lone its lot, 
' It buds, it bears, it murmurs not 


* Content with what the season brings, 

Down in the vale the linnet sings ; 

Though coarse and scant what it acquires, * 
Nor more nor better it desires. 


‘The swain that holds the useful plough, 
Though deep the mire that he goes through, 
Whistles and sings, and thinks that he 
Shall happiest among mortals be. 


“No bird, nor bush, nor ploughman knows, 
The blessings Heaven on thee bestows : 
Higher gifts thy soul should higher raise 
With satisfaction, love, and praise.” 


Do not ask me for what you should 
be grateful: for if I were to try for a 
week, I could not tell you: I could only 
point out some of the many things that 


you ought to be grateful for. If you 
have hearts in your bosoms disposed to 
value the gifts God has bestowed, not 
an hour will elapse in which you will not 
find abundant motives for thankfulness. 

In the season of youth, when health, 
and innocence, and good spirits, all 
unite to make that which is bright bright- 
er, and that which is happy happier in 
our estimation, how many things crowd 
upon us in the compass of a morning 
walk to make us grateful'!—the blue 
heavens, the rising sun, and the refresh- 
ing breeze; the growing grass, the 
springing flower, and the green leaf ; 
the waving wood and the silvery stream ; 
the painted butterfly, the wild carol of 
the rejoicing birds, and that harmony of 
the heart which such a scene is calcula- 
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tedito inspire. If, my dear girls, you 
have partaken of these things, and have 
not been grateful to the great Bestower 
of them, then well may you hide your 
faces with both your hands. O, be 
grateful, for gratitude will add a value 
to all your possessions. 

How many are the hours that we pass 
in enjoying the favours of God! and 
how few are the moments that we de- 
vote to his praise! Oftentimes do we 
assemble in the presence of the Most 
High in his holy temple, when our 
hearts are wandering wide away from 
the remembrance of his mercies. 

A very little girl was once asked 
what she went to church for. In_ the 
simplicity of her heart she answered, 
“T go to hear the ¢oo-ra-loo,” meaning 
the organ. Now, my young friends, I 
fear many of us, besides this little crea- 
ture, have been to church to hear the 
too-ra-loo: for when we have gone 
there with any other than grateful feel- 
ings, or with any other intention than 
that of praising God, our motive, in all 
probability, has not been a whit better 
than that of this little child. Well 
would it be for us, if we were all more 
grateful. How foolish is the heart that 
is not grateful!—for, if we consider 
aright, we shall estimate our possessions 
not so much by their abundance as by 
the amount of comfort and happiness 
they bestow. How rich is the grateful 
spirit, however little it may possess! 
how poor is the miser, amid his money- 


bags, without gratitude! We must 








BE GRATEFUL. 


« Forbear to call him blest, 

Who only boasts a large estate, 
Should all the riches of the west, 

Meet and conspire to make him great. 


« Let a broad stream, with golden sands, 
Through all his meadows roll; 

He’s but a wretch with all his lands, 
That wears a narrow soul.” 


And narrow indeed must that soul be, 
that is continually partaking of benefits 
and never acknowledging them. Let 
this not be the case with you. If health 
is throbbing through your veins ;—if 
cheerfulness is sparkling on your brows ; 
—if happiness is dancing in your hearts; 
—call to mind that these things also are 
the gifts of God, and de grateful. 

Did you ever try to count the mercies 
of aday? If youever did, you tried 
in vain ; for you could not number what 
was innumerable: can you think of this, 
and be ungrateful ? 

While I speak to you, my young 
friends, | speak to myself also; for I 
know, to my sorrow, that my heart is 
guiltily forgetful of manifold mercies. 
If we more frequently considered how 
little we deserved, and how much we 
received at the hands of the Almighty, 
surely we should all of us be grateful. 

Have you ever gazed on the wide, the 
vast, the illimitable ocean? Have you 
stood spell-bound by the boldness of the 
broad-breasted mountain, and dwelt with 
delight on the retired beauty of the 
peaceful valley, without your eye and 
your heart being raised to Him who has 
clothed witt. sublimity and beauty these 
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“his lowliest works?”—then, indeed, 
have you sinned by your ingratitude. 

Reflect for a moment on the health 
you possess ; the comforts you partake ; 
the happiness you enjoy ; on the advan- 
tages of education; and the blessings 
of friendship and affection. Think of 
the benefits of this world; the gift of 
revelation ; and the promise of the world 
that is to come. Surely you cannot 
think on these things, and not be grate- 
ful. 

If you are not grateful, all these 
things, yea, sun, moon, and stars, every 
hill and valley, the whole earth and the 
whole heavens, are witnesses against 
you ; for these, whatever other purposes 
they fulfil in the creation, are given for 
your benefit: all their brightness and 
their glory, their usefulness, order, har- 
mony, and beauty, have conspired to add 
to your happiness. 

For you, the earth puts forth her thousand 
dyes, 
And worlds of splendor sparkle in the skies. 


But, O, immeasurably beyond these 
are those enduring and eternal benefits 
laid up for those who love God; things 
that the eye has not seen, the ear heard, 


nor the heart conceived. Has then the 
Redeemer, the Lord of life and glory, 
given himself for you? did he die that 
you might live? and do you not feel 
grateful? Think of your weakness, 
and of his amazing power; think of 
your sins, and of his salvation. 


‘“ How great his power is, none can tell ; 
Nor think how large his grace : 
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Not men below, nor saints that dwell 
On high, before his face.” 

Do you think that I am talking to 
you in too serious a manner? O, my 
dear young friends, I cannot be too seri- 
ous on such a subject. If I have en- 
deavoured to amuse you by lively anec- 
dotes, it has been that you might imbibe 
the lessons of instruction they are calcu- 
lated to convey. If I am now unusual- 
ly grave, itis that 1 may impress on 
your hearts the conviction how much 
you owe to your Father who is in heav- 
en. No, you must not be ungrateful ; 
but rather let every faculty of body and 
soul be devoted to his praise: for of 
what avail will be all your good quali- 
ties, if you are not grateful? They 
will only proclaim the magnitude of 
your mercies, and the extent of your in- 
gratitude. 

You may be cheerful as the lark; or- 
derly as a matron of fourscore; humble 
as a true Christian; and considerate as 
prudence can make you ;—you may be 
useful all your days ; upright in all 
dealings ; and Aind and affectionate one 
towards another :—you may be all these, 
and satisfied with your joys, and collect- 
ed in your sorrows :—but, if you are 
not grateful to Almighty God for his 
mercies, then are you unworthy of the 
manifold blessings you enjoy: your 
youth cannot be happy; nor have you 
the prospect of peace in your old age. 
Be, then, every thing that is good, but 
especially be grateful. Let the good- 
ness of God be ever present to your 


ORIGIN OF GENIUS. 


thoughts; grave it on the tablets of 
your hearts: so that on earth you may 
prolong the “ lovingkindness of the 
Lord,” and that in heaven your praises 
may be as boundless as eternity. 


ORIGIN OF GENIUS. 


CoLtumBus was the son of a weaver, 
and a weaver himself. Rabelais, was son 
of an apothecary. Claude Loraine was 
bred a pastry cook. Moliere, son of 
a tapestry maker. Cervantes served as 
a common soldier. Homer was a beg- 
gar. Hesiod was the son of a smali far. 
mer. Demosthenes, of acutler. Te 
rence was a slave. Richardson ‘was a 
printer. Oliver Cromwell was the son 
of a brewer. Howard, an apprentice to 
a grocer. Benjamin Franklin a jour. 
neyman printer. Dr. Thomas, bishop of 
Worcester, son of a linen draper. Dan- 
iel Defoe was a hosier, and the son of a 
butcher. Whitfield, son of an innkeep- 
er. St. Cloudesly Shovel, rear-admiral 
of England, was an apprentice to a shoe- 
maker, and afterward acabin boy. Car 
dinal Wolsey, son of a butcher. Fer 
guson was a shepherd. Wm. Hogarth 
was put an apprentice to an engraver of 
pewter pots. Virgil, son of a porter. 
Horace, of a shop-keeper. Shakspeare, 
of a wool-stapler. Milton of a money: 
scrivener. Pope, of a merchant. Gay, 
apprentice to a silk-mercer. Dr. Sam. 
Johnson, son of a bookseller. Akenside, 
of a butcher. Ben Johnson was a brick- 
layer. Robert Burns was a ploughman. 
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THE CAMEL. 


Tuis animal has been so fully des- 
cribed in former volumes of this maga- 
zine that it seems almost useless to say 
any thing more about it. But it is 
so curious an animal, and most young 
folks are so fond of hearing about it, 
and seeing p.ctures of it that I have 
concluded to call your attention to it, 
once more, for a few moments. 

You have heard and read of caravans 
of travellers, | suppose. They are quite 
common in Turkey, Persia, Egypt, and 
other parts of the Eastern world, partic- 
ularly in desert countries. A large pro- 
portion of those persons who travel with 
these caravans are merchants. They 
frequently pass through countries where 
there is very little water—sometimes 
none—for many hundred miles together. 

In these cases other beasts of burden 
would die with thirst; or if they did 
not actually die, they would suffer great- 
ly. The camel, as you know, is almost 
the only animal which can be usefully 
employed for this purpose. A single 
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. 
caravan sometimes consists of a thous- 
and camels; and as | have seen it stated 
in the People’s Magazine, even of seve- 
ral thousands. 

In the picture you see two cam- 
els, represented as drinking together from 
a trough, while their owners are stand- 
ing around them ; as much gratified, no 
doubt, to see them slaking their thirst 
as you ever were to see the hungry ox 
eat his hay or the hungry horse his 
oats. Behind them you have an indis- 
tinct view of a tent and of a distant pyr- 
amid, as I believe itis. The picture is 
not so good a one as I could wish. 

The common load of a camel is from 
three to four hundred weight. The 
usual rate of travelling is three miles an 
hour, for seven or eight hours in a day, 
the rest of the day being allotted for re- 
freshment. Their general food is only 
such as their nightly pasture affords. 
This is frequently only the thorny 
shrubs of the desert, where the vegeta- 
tion is extremely scanty. The peculiar 
characteristic of the camel is its faculty 
of abstaining from water, for a greater 
length of time than any other animal ; 
for which nature has made a wonderful 
provision, in giving it, besides the four 
stomachs which it has in common with 
other ruminating animals, a fifth bag, 
serving as a reservoir for water, where 
it remains without corrupting or mixing 
with the other aliments. By this singu- 


lar structure, it is enabled to take a pro- 
digious quantity of water at one draught, 
sufficient to last 12 or 15 days. 





ABOUT THE CAMEL. 


The camels 1 have just shown you 
are the common or Arabian camels. 


The above picture exhibits one of these 
pursuing his journey with his rider on 
his back. The animal below, is the 


Bactrian Camel, a camel with two hunch- 
es on his back, and is found chiefly in 
Turkey, and the countries about the 
Levant sea. Homely as he appears, he 
is a very useful animal. 












Romutus and 
Remus were the 
grandsons of Nu- 
king of 
Amulius, 


mitor, 
Alba. 
his brother, was 
a very ambitious 
man, who found 
means to deprive 
Numitor of 
kingdom, and to 


his 


obtain possession 
of it himself. 
The daughter of 
Numitor having 
committed a great 
crime, 
caused her to be 
buried alive ; and 


Amulius 


her twin child- 
ren, Romulus and 
Remus, were 


thrown into the 
Tiber, by com- 
mand of this cru- 
el usurper. It 


happened that 
the river had 
overflowed its 
banks; and the 


satisfied with the 
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ROMULUS AND REMUS. 
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occupation of tending 
flocks and herds, or hunting wild beasts : 
they chose rather to fight against the 
robbers who infested their country, whom 
they often conquered, and shared the 
plunder with their fellow shepherds. 


The Shepherd carrying Romulus and Remus to his wife. 


king, and accused of 





having 
been thrown into 
the water where 


| it was less deep, 


remained unhurt. 

Faustulus, one 
of king Numitor’s 
herdsmen, _ dis- 


covered the child- 


|; ren in this peril- 


ous situation, and 
them to 
who 
charge of 

and the 
shepherd educat- 
ed them as his 
Other 
stories are related 
concerning the 
childhood of the 
two brothers: but 
the truth of them 
is not certain, and 


his 
took 
them ; 


wife, 


own sons. 


we have therefore 
avoided noticing 
When 
Romulus and Re- 
grew up, 
were dis- 


them. 


mus 


they 


In one of these contests, Remus was 
taken prisoner, and brought before the 


com*itting theft. 


Romulus having heard of his brother’s 
situation, assembled his companions, in 
order to rescue him from his enemies. 
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Faustulus, the herdsman, had inform- 
ed him of his near connexion with Am- 
ulius; and the youth determined to 
force the usurper to give up the king- 
dom of Alba to Numitor his grandfather. 

While Romulus collected his friends 
and followers, Remus ,was equally ac- 
tive in making friends of the inhabitants 
within the city. Amulius was taken 
and slain; while Numitor, having ac- 
knowledged his daughter’s children, was 
restored to the throne. 

The two brothers then resolved to 
build a city, upon those hills on which 
they had formerly lived as shepherds. 
Numitor appointed lands for them; but 
they could not agree in their choice of 
a suitable place. ‘They had recourse to 
the superstitious practice of observing the 
flight of birds, in order tosettle the dispute 
and placed themselves on different hills. 

Remus beheld six vultures flying, 
and Romulus twelve. . Another contest 
arose on account of the superior number 
beheld by Romulus, who asserted his 
right to begin the foundations of the 
new city. He commenced the walls; 
but their slenderness was ridiculed by 
Remus, who leaped over them with con- 
tempt. Romulus, provoked at this in- 
sult, struck his brother dead on the spot, 
declaring that no one should insult his 
walls unpunished. 

We are not informed if Romulus felt 
remorse for@tthis wicked action. He 
continued to erect his city upon the 
Palatine hills, and made it a place of 
refuge for criminals, strangers, and slaves. 


The city contained about a thousand 
houses, or, more properly, cottages, made 
of rough boards and covered with mud, 
surrounded by a feeble wall. It receiv. 
ed the name of Rome, in honor of the 
founder, Romulus. ‘The bad character 
of the inhabitants made them despised 
by the neighboring people, with whom 
they were frequently at war. 

On one occasion, Romulus invited the 
Sabines to_ witness a grand entertain 
ment in honor of a heathen god; and 
his people having seized upon the wo 
men who had come to be spectators 
forced them to remain in the city as 
their wives. Such violent proceedings 
gave great offence: the Sabines made 
war against the Romans, but were at 
last conquered by that fierce and barbe 
rous people. 

Romulus afterwards divided the lands 
that he had gained by conquest, and 
allotted one third part to his subjects; 
another for the purpose of building 
temples, and providing for the priests; 
and a third for paying the expenses of 
the government. An hundred men 
were chosen from the most aged and 
experienced of the citizens, to give advice 
to the king on matters of importance: 
these persons were called the senators. 

After governing his new kingdom 
thirty-nine years, Romulus disappeared. 
Some writers assert that he was slain by 
the senators, who were disgusted with his 
tyrannical government. A temple was 
afterwards dedicated to him, and the 
people honored him as one of their gods. 
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MORE VARIETY WANTED. 
Mr. PaRLey, 
Iam much pleased with the magazine. 
| have read every number of it ever 


since you began to print it. 


I have got 


all the volumes neatly bound, and they 
make quite a snug little library. 

I have sometimes thought, of late, 
that there was not quite enough of vari- 


ety in it. 


What you say is good, and I 


like it, and every body about here that 
takes it likes it; but if you could give 
us a little more variety we should like 


"it better. 


ONE OF YOUR READERS. 


We are much obliged to “ One of our 

readers” for his compliments, and not 
¢ : 

less so for his Suggestions about a want 


of variety in the magazine, though we 
do not quite understand what he means 
by variety. 


Does he mean variety of subjects ? 
If so, we do not see how the numbers, 
especially of late, can be wanting in that 


respect. 


Let us take up then the last 


three or four numbers, for example. 
The January number has something 
to say about Amusements—Snow balling, 


~ Sleighing, Skating and Sliding. 


Then 


ithas a good deal of pleasant moral in- 
struction in the New Year’s article, and 


the letter from Aunt Newbury. 


There 


are the travels of Richard Rover, and 
Mr. Audubon, and the pretended Ad- 


ventures of a Cent. 


There is the story 


of Young Willard; a letter to the Editor 
about Fire Works ; the Editor’s reply to 


‘it; an article about the height of ani- 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR, AND HIS REPLY. 
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mals ; a Fable; a Puzzle; an Acrostic ; 
a piece of Juvenile Music; an article on 
Jumping ; one on long-toed boots; one 


on Building on Piles; 


the Conjuring 


Bird; three articles of natural history ; 
a piece of poetry, and eight other anec- 
dotes, besides many wise sayings and 
The number of engravings is 
ten ; namely, sleigh riding, the boat cap- 
sizing, snow balling, the child at prayer, 
the magny, the conjuring bird, the heron, 
the biue jay, the long toed boot, and a 
cut in the title page. 

In the February number we have the 
Tell Tale, Cities burned by Volcanoes, 
a Lesson in Latin, an Indian story, the 
Kingfisher, Mr. Elliot and the Indians, 
the Tiger, the Rambles of Richard 
Rover, the Eider Duck, Journey over 
the Allegany Mountains, letter from 
Uncle Newbury, the Age of Trees, Pres- 
ence of Mind, Lesson on a Picture, Jour- 
ney down the Ohio, a Match Box, Dis- 
eases among Fish, and Juvenile Music ; 
besides many anecdotes and other small 
Thus we have, in this num- 
ber, history, narrative, an original tale, 
anecdotes, journeys, travels, g 


maxims. 


articles. 


eography, 


natural history, moral instruction, and 
music.—Here, too, in this number, are no 
less than nine engravings. 

The number for March contains an 
account of the convent of St. Bernard, a 
Letter from Aunt Newbury, a story of 
Hindoo Customs, the Colher, a curious 
Cascade near Mexico, travels of Audu- 
bon, Capture of Annawon, a cure for 


Laziness, story of James H. Beattie, 
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About Deserters, a Dialogue about our 
bodies, Child’s Almanac for March, 
stories about Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
discovery of the Southern States, an 
account of the Puffin, the Trouble- 
some Parrot, a piece of Juvenile Music, 
and three or four anecdotes, and two 
enigmas.—Thus we have in this num- 
ber history, biography, manners and 
customs, anecdotes, poetry, moral in- 
struction, natural history, natural curi- 
osities, travels, education, anatomy and 
physiology, instruction on health, narra- 
tive and music. ‘The cuts in this num- 
ber are twelve. 

We have not gone over with the 
April number but we believe, most con- 
fidently, that its variety is still greater 
than any of those we have mentioned ; 
and that the number of the engravings 
is also greater. Will “one of our read- 
ers” therefore tel] us what he means by 
a want of variety; or if we do not give 
him variety enough, will he be so good 
as to tell us how much enough is ? 





DRINK AND AWAY. 


BY REV. WILLIAM CROSWELL. 


Tuere is a beautiful rill in Barbary receiv- 
ed ints a large basim, which bears a name sig- 
nifying “Drink and Away,” from the great 
danger of meeting with rogues and assassins. 


Up! pilgrim and rover, 
Redouble thy haste ! 

Nor rest thee till over 
Life’s wearisome waste, 

Ere the wild forest ranger * 
Thy footsteps betray 


DRINK AND AWAY. 








To trouble and danger— 
Oh! drink and away ! 





Here lurks the dark savage 
By night and by day, 

To rob and to ravage, 
Nor scruples to slay. 

He waits for the slaughter, 
The blood of his prey 

Shall stain the still water— 
Then drink and away ! 


With toil though thou languish, 
The mandate obey, 

Spur on, though in anguish, 
There’s death in delay ! 

No blood-hound want-wasted, 
Is fiercer than they ; 

Pass by it untasted— 
Or drink and away! 


Though sore be the trial, 
Thy God is thy stay; 
Though deep the denial, 
Yield not in dismay ; 
But, wrapt in high vision, 
Look on to the day é 
When the fountains Elysian B 
Thy thirst shall allay. A 





There shalt thou forever d 
Enjoy thy repose a 
Where life's gentle river , di 
Eternally tlows ; g 
Yea, there shalt thou rest thee 

Forever and aye, . 
With none to molest thee— . Pi 
Then, drink and away! m 
it 
Tue Lunes. The lungs are frequent ut 


ly called by people the lights. They ot 


are for breathing. The use of breathing 9 
is to carry pure air into the hollow lungs, 

by means of which the blood, after har a 
ing become somewhat black and impure, : 





is made of a lighter red, and mpre pute. 











Tue Lama, cr South American cam- 
el, is found chiefly in Peru and Chili. 
Before the Spaniards conquered South 
America, it was the only beast of bur- 
den among the Indians; but since that 
time, mules have been introduced. The 
disposition of the lama is as mild and 
gentle as that of the sheep. 

The lama travels very slowly, seldom 
proceeding more than twelve or fifteen 
miles a day ; but what it wants in speed 
itmakes up in perseverance. Besides, 
it will go in places where hardly any 
other animal can, unless it is the mule; 
and it is very surefooted. - 

This animal, like the camel, can ab- 
stain from drinking, a long time, some 
Say four or five days. Like the camel, 
too, it will live on very coarse food, and 
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THE LAMA. 


in small quantity. [ts height is about 
four feet; and its length, from the neck 
to the tail, not far from six. 

The lamas lie down to be loaded, like 
the camel. When they are weary, no 
blows can quicken their pace. As they 
have no other means of defending them- 
selves when angry, they do it by spit- 
ting, and they can throw their saliva 
upon their enemy about two rods. If 
it falls upon his skin it produces an itch- 
ing and a slight degree of inflamma- 
tion. This animal is much used in car- 
rying the rich silver ores dug out of the 
mines in Potosi. In the time of Boli- 
var 300,000 of them were employed in 
this manner. 

The wild lama, called gwanaco, is 
stronger and more active than the tame 
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one. It inhabits the mountains and is 
fond of living in herds. It runs very 
swiftly, in places where dogs cannot fol- 
low. The usual way of obtaining them 
is by shooting them with muskets. 





CHAPTER OF WONDERS. 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
June 1836, is a most singular account 
of some of the wonders of the vegetable 
kingdom, which we have condensed in- 
to the following chapter. The article 
is said to have been written by Mr. 
Candolle, a gentleman of science and 
veracity ; but our readers will doubtless 
find it hard work to believe all his state- 
ments. 


Some of the yews in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, were known in 1155. They are 
now estimated to be 1200 years old. 
A few of them, in 1770, were about 
eight feet and a half in diameter. Some 
of the yews in Surrey were, at the same 
period, nearly nine feet in diameter, 
and were reckoned 1450 years old. 
Some in Scotland were over 18 feet in 
diameter, and were considered from 
2,500 to 2,600 years old. Stranger still, 
some yews in Kent were of the same 
size 200 years ago; and if still living, 
must be almost 3000 years old. 

The largest English oax ever known 
was in Dorsetshire; its circumference 
was 68 feet. It was destroyed in 1775. 
The Boddington oak was 55 feet round. 
The Norbury oak was 45 feet round. 


a PLANE, 150 feet round it, with a cayi: 
ty 80 feet in circumference. 
A cypress in the Azores, is 118 feet 


round it, and another at Alexo is 7 


feet. Strabo mentions a cypress in Per. 
sia, believed to be 2500 years old; it 
was so large that it took five men to 
reach round it. 

The BaosaB, in some places, is thought 
to be 5150 years old. Humboldt meas 
ured baobabs 94 feet round. 

A cuestnut at Hertfordshire, Eng, 
in 1789 was 42 feet round. Another 
in 1791 measured 45 feet. The famous 
Mount Etna chesnut is 204 feet ‘round, 

The wax PALM attains the height of 
180 to 230 feet. The spruce rir of 
Norway reaches a height of 150 to 200 
feet. 

A DRAGON TREE, in the island of Ten- 
erifle, in 1799 measured 45 feet round. 

The wWaALNuT sometimes grows to a 
very large size. Frederick III. is said to 
have given a feast on a table made of a 
single walnut plank, 26 feet broad. 

Sir Francis Drake measured a mas 
tic tree which was 102 feet in circumfer- 
ence. There was a tree in Brazil—we 
believe it was of the same kind—120 
feet round it. Evelyn mentions trees in 
Congo, which made ships or canoes that 
would hold 200 men each; and one in 
Lycia, which had a room in it 80 feet 
in compass, set with fountains, stately 
seats, tables, &c. 

Two pines are mentioned whose con 


_ tents, when cut to pieces, were the on 


Three leagues from Constantinople is 397 loads. the other 429 loads of timber’ 
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FISH STORIES. 


THERE 18 a cataract on the river Lif- 
fey, in Ireland, about nineteen feet high. 
Here, in the salmon season, many of the 
inhabitants amuse themselves in observ- 
ing these fish leap up the torrent. They 
dart themselves quite out of the water 
as they ascend, and frequently fall back 
many times before they surmount it. 
Baskets made of twigs are placed near 
the edge of the stream, and when they 
fall back they are caught in them. 


The crab-fish annually changes its 
shell, and wien it loses its old one, is 
only covered by a thin membrane or 
skin. While in this 
itself in holes in the sand, or under sea- 
weeds. Near to it a hard shelled crab 
always stands sentinel to prevent the 


state it conceals 


sea insects from injuring the other in its 


 defenceless state. 





SOLUTIONS OF PUZZLES. 


We have received numerous answers 
to the puzzles in our January number. 
The word or term used—the “ whole,” 
as itis called is—“Unirep States.” We 
have also received a solution of the 
enigma on page 80 in our March num- 
ber. The “little airy creatures,” there 
spoken of are the vowels of the Eng- 


lish alphabet. W.H. H. of Connecti- 


cut, and J. E. B. of New Hampshire, 
have also sent us solutions of the puz- 
tle on page 85. ‘The word there refer- 
ted to is Heauru. 






SOLUTIONS OF PUZZLES, &c. 


THE CROCUS. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Ou, pleasant is the hopeful hour, 
When from her lowly bed 

We mark the early Crocus’ flower 
Uprear her golden head! 


To greet the first soft smile of spring 
She opes her joyous eye, 

Ere blackthorn buds are blossoming, 
Or sky-lark sings on high. 


When southern breezes melt the snow 
She struggles into birth, 

And sheds a bright rejoicing glow, 
Like sunshine, on the earth. 


We deem the weary winter past, 
When from her darksome tomb 

The merry crocus bursts at last, 
In her perennial bloom. 


And as her earthward part decays, 
Her frame of living gold 

Becomes, to our admiring gaze, 
More beauteous to behold. 


The shapeless bulb in autumn sown 
Is now a flower of spring ; 

The same ’tis call'd, yet all will own 
It is another thing. 


The bulb that slumbered in the ground 
Hath felt a quickening change, 
And wakes, with bright apparel crowned, 


As beautiful as strange. 
me 


E’en thus the spirits of the just 
In glorious forms shall rise, 

When God shall summon from the dust 
His chosen to the skies. 





Winns. These, by their gentle mo- 
tion, purify the air, and help to purify 
the water of the ocean. They also help 
to carry ships, turn mills, &c. 









The Paper House. 


Allegretto. 









Pad 
neighbors, where - fore laugh? When 





wind, like i - dle chaff,Blowsa - way my careful pile 








worth your smile? Is it worth your smile ? 











2 Oh! ye build your towers of air, 3 Read ye not a lesson here 
Morning sees them tall and fair ; Ye who fashion’s temples rear? 
But when shuts the eye of day— Know ye not their columns must 

Tell me where are they? Crumble soon to dust ? 


4 Why, oh why then will you laugh? 
When the wind like idle chaff, 
Blows away my careful pile— 

Is it worth your smile ? 
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ABOUT THE CAPTURE OF QUEBEC. 


My readers have heard, no doubt, of 
the French war—and perhaps some of 
their great grandfathers were engaged 
in it. It was a war which broke out in 
May 1756, eighty-one years ago, last 
month. It was called the French war 
by us, because it was a war in which 
we and the British fought together 
against the French in Canada, for at 
that time we were colonies, under Great 
Britain, and were obliged to help them 
fight their battles. — 

I have told you that the war com- 
menced in 1756. Well, it went on, and 
lasted till the year 1663. But during 
this long periott many battles were 
fought, and many important places taken 
by the English and Americans ; but the 
most important event of this war was 
the capture of the city of Quebec. 

This place, situated on the north-wes- 
tern sidé of the river St. Lawrence, was 
deemed one of the strongest in the 
world. It was defended by a great 
many cannon, placed in several forts, 
built upon high rocks. It was thought 
impossible for soldiers, in any way, to 
climb up these rocks, or to get posses- 
sion of the fortifications. 

But the British king thought it might 
possibly be taken; so he sent a power- 
ful army against it, commanded by Gen. 
Wolfe, a bold, daring young man. It 
was towards the last of June, when Gen. 
Wolfe and his army landed on the 
island of Orleans, a few miles below 


Quebec. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 





Here Wolfe had an opportunity to ex 
amine the difficulties he had to over. 
come. He perceived that they were 
very great, but he declared to his friends, 
he would either take the city, or die in 
the attempt. He devised various 
schemes, and made several efforts, but 
without success. Montcalm, the French 
commander, was exceedingly »vigilant, 
and the confident spirit of Wolfe began 
to be dejected. 

But at length a narrow path was dis- 
covered, by which the soldiers might 
climb the Heights of Abraham, and thus 
overlook the forts, and the town. Wolfe 
knew that, if he could get possession of 
these heights, he should obtain a great 
advantage. Accordingly, he resolved to 
make the attempt. But it was necessa- 
ry that the enterprize should be conduct: 
ed with the greatest secrecy. 

In the stillness of night a part of the 
army landed at the foot of the cliff, 
which overhung the river. ‘They were 
ready to climb the rocks by day break. 
Wolfe was himself among them, and 
they began their difficult task. Clam- 
bering up the steep, they caught hold of 
roots, bushes, and angles of the rocks, 
and at length stood safe upon the plain 
above. Before sunrise the whole army 
had gained the heights, and were all ar 
ranged under their several leaders. 

When Montcalm heard of all this, he 
thought it impossible, and would not be- 
lieve the story ; but he soon found it to 
be true. Knowing that he must now 
come to battle, he drew out his men up 











on the plain in front of the English ar- 
my. When all was ready, the French 
advanced briskly. The English stood 
still, and received them with a dreadful 
fre. A fierce engagement followed, 
and after a long struggle the French 
were Wefeated. Montcalm and Wolfe 
were both mortally wounded. 

The latter died on the field of battle. 
He had received a bullet in his wrist, 
and another in his leg, but he concealed 
these wounds, and pressed into the 
thickest of the fight; but by and by he 
was shot in the body, and carried off the 
field. When he was dying, he heard 
some one say,“ They fly, they fly!” 
“Who fly?” said he. “The French,” 
was the answer. “Then I die content- 
ed,” said the hero ; and expired. 

Five days after this battle, Quebec 
surrendered to the English, and has ev- 
er since remained in their possession. 
It is the capital of the British posses- 
sions in America, and the governor, ap- 
pointed by the king, lives there. 

I have frequently met with old men 
who were soldiers in this famous French 
war; and some of your great grandfath- 
ers,as | have already said, may have 
been. One of my great grandfathers was 
there ; so he says. And so it may have 
been, for he will be 102 years old, next 
month, and must have been at that time 
over 20 years of age. 

On the first page of this number, you 
see the picture of a monument erected 
to the memory of the two distinguished 
generals of the two armies who fell on 


RELIGION OF THE DOG. 
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the Heights of Abraham. The battle 


in which they lost their lives was fought 
September 13, 1759; and Gen. Wolfe, 
when he died, was in his 34th year. 





RELIGION OF THE DOG. 


Tue Rev. Henry Duncan, in his 
Philosephy of the Seasons, relates the 
following original anecdote of Burns: 

“] well remember with what delight 
I listened to an interesting conversation, 
which, while yet a schoolboy, I enjoyed 
an opportunity of hearing in my father’s 
manse, between the poet Burns and 
another poet, my near relation the amia- 
ble Blacklock. The subject was the 
fidelity of the dog. 

Burns took up the question with all 
the ardor and kindly feeling with which 
the conversation of that extraordinary 
man was so remarkably imbued. It 
was a subject well suited to call forth 
his powers ; and, when handled by such 
aman, not less suited to interest the 
youthful fancy. The anecdotes by 
which it was illustrated have long 
escaped my memory; but there was 
one sentiment expressed by Burns with 
his own characteristic enthusiasm, which, 
as it threw a new light into my mind, I 
shall never forget. 

‘Man,’ said he, ‘is the God of the 
dog. He knows no other; he can un- 
derstand no other; and see how he wor- 
ships him! With what reverence he 
crouches at his feet; with what love he 
fawns upon him; with what dependence 
he looks up to him, and with what 
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cheerful alacrity he obeys him. His 
whole soul is wrapped up in his God; 
and the powers and faculties of his na- 
ture are devoted to his service; and 
these powers and faculties are ennobled 
by the intercourse. Divines tell us 
that it ought just to be so with the 
Christian: but the dogs put the Christ- 


tians to shame.’ ” 





DISASTER AT WALPOLE, N. H. 


In the town of Walpole, in New 
Hampshire, on the stage road from 
‘Brattleborough in Vermont to Windsor, 
over Cold Water river, a small stream 
running into the Connecticut, and not 
far from its mouth, isa bridge about 150 
feet long. 

As the mail stage with a number of 
passengers in it was passing over this 
bridge a few weeks since, as soon as the 
stage came upon the bridge, it broke 
away from its abutments and _ floated 
down the stream, with the stage and 
passengers all on it. 

Soon after it began to float, it turned 
round and began to go down the stream 
endways. The ladies, of whom there 
were three, were very much frightened, 
and every attempt was made to get them 
on shore, but the stream was high 
and rapid, and all efforts were unavail- 
ing. Their only hope of escape was, 
in the belief that the bridge would hold 
together, till it. got into the Connecticut 
river and had floated across to the op- 
posite shore. . The horses were un- 





UNFORTUNATE ACCIDENT. 


harnessed, and every thing made ready 
to do all they could for the general 
safety. 

When the bridge came into the river, 
instead of floating across to the opposite 
side, it broke to pieces, and those who 
occupied it were now precipitated into 
the river. Two of the ladies, both from 
Charlestown near this city, soon sunk, 
to rise no more. The third was held 
up for some time by one of the gentle- 
men passengers; but at last he was 
obliged to let go of her, and she was 
also drowned. ‘The restof the com- 
pany, all males, escaped with their lives, 
though the driver was very much bruis- 
ed. 

It was a most sad accident indeed. 
Two of the women who were drowned 
were the mistresses of families, and had 
young children. They were returning 
after a season of absence to see their 
friends. Alas! they will meet them no 
more in this world. 

It is hoped the town of Walpole will 
be required to pay a heavy price for 
suffering such an old crazy bridge to go 
so long unrepaired. True, this will not 
restore the poor lost females to their 
bereaved families,—to their motherless 
babes; but it may prevent others from 
suffering a similar fate, by similar care- 
lessness. 





Knives AND Forks. These were 
made to use in our eating. Forthough 
hands were made first, knives, and forks, 
and spoons, and plates are very useful. 











Tae Cedar bird of Carolina is a very 
curious bird indeed. It takes its name 
from the fact of its sometimes building 
its nest on the Cedar tree. This how- 
ever, after all, is not the place it prefers. 
It more commonly selects some orchard, 
and fixes its nest in the forked or hori- 
zontal branch of an apple tree, ten or 
twelve feet from the ground. They are 
late birds; seldom building their nests, 
I believe, till about July. 

The bottom of the Cedar bird’s nest 
is of coarse grass, thickly matted togeth- 
er. The outside of the nest is not very 
regular or handsome ; but the inside is 
more neat, having fine, dry stems of 


ORNITHOLOGY. 


THE CEDAR BIRD. 


grass smoothly plaited round the out- 
side. 

The exceedingly fine and silky tex- 
ture and smooth glossiness of the plu- 
mage, as well as rich colors and pretty 
crest of the Cedar bird, give it a very 
gay and elegant appearance.—“I wish 
I was a Cedar bird,” said a little boy 
one day; but he knew not what he said. 
That is, he did not consider the matter. 
The soul of man is too noble to think of 
swapping it away, if we could, for the 
soul of a little bird! 





‘Tis good to have enemies, if ’tis only 
to hear of our faults. 
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THE VINDICTIVE MONKEY. 


[Tuose who are determined to wreak 
their revenge on persons who injure or 
ili treat them, will do well to remember 
what animal they resemble when they 
do so! Will rational beings be willing 
to act like the brute monkey ?] 

A painter was once busily employed 
‘in decorating, with fancy colors, some 
carved work on the stern of a French 
brig which lay in the harbor of Marseilles 
—and had a stage suspended for that 
purpose. A monkey which belonged to 
the captain of an American vessel, moor- 
ed almost in contact with the stern of 
the brig, appeared much interested in 
the progress of the decorations, and 
watched the artist very closely—and 
occasionally as if he wished to criticise 
or ridicule the performance, he would 
grin and chatter most furiously. 

The painter, although at first amused, 
soon became indignant at the insolent 
bearing of the monkey, and while Jacko 
was in the midst of a critical disserta- 
tion, and appeared hugely tickled at be- 
ing able to diseompose the nerves of the 
artist, the latter thrust his largest brush, 
well charged with a beautiful verdigris 
green, full in the mouth of the chatter- 
ing quadruped. 

Jacko retreated to his habitation, ex- 
hibiting manifest signs of wrath and in- 
dignation. The captain of the vessel, 


who was well acquainted with the char- 
acter of the monkey, who would never 
suffer a trick to be played upon him, 
without retorting in kind, advised the 





ANECDOTE OF A MONKEY. 





painter to be particularly cautious, or the 
monkey would do him some injury. 

The painter, however, laughed at the 
idea—and soon after left his work, and 
entered a coflee house on the quay, 
where in drinking a cup of coffee, and 
in conversation with some friends, he 
passed half an hour. 

In his absence the monkey left his 
retreat—and passed through a port on 
to the painter’s stage, where all his pots, 
brushes, &c., were deposited. He com- 
menced an attack on the ropes which 
held the stage—and employed his time 
so well that, before the painter appeared, 
two of them were nearly severed—and 
when the unsuspecting artist placed his 
foot on the stage for the purpose of re- 
suming his work, the ropes broke, and 
painter, pots, paints, and brushes, were 
precipitated without ceremony into the 
dock. 

Then commenced the triumph of the 
monkey, who sprang to the gunwale, 
and while gazing on his floundering foe, 
he evinced his delight by his gesticula- 
tions and his loud chatterings ! 

The artist was fished out, but h¥s 
paints, of course were lost, and his 
clothes were saturated with the briny 
fluid. His rage was unbounded. As 
soon as he was safely landed, he seized 
a club, and rushed on board the vessel, 
threatening vengeance on the monkey, 
which he undoubtedly would have kill- 
ed on the spot, had not Jacko wisely re- 
treated to the main topmast cross trees, 
where he sat, looking down triumphant- 














ly on his enemy, who was pacing the 
deck, uttering imprecations innumerable. 

The painter then proceeded to his 
house, and returned with his fowling 
piece well charged with buck shot, de- 
termined to bring Jacko down, by fair 
means or foul—but the captain, seeing 
the danger which was about to befal his 
mischievous favorite, appeased the auger 
of the painter by offering to pay him for 
the loss of his materials, and the damage 
io his clothes. A treaty was concluded 
—but Jacko could not easily be convinc- 
ed of the sincerity of the opposite party, 
and fearing some mishap, maintained 
his position on the cross trees for several 


days. 





THE OAK TBEE. 


BY CEORGE P. MORRIS. 


“ WoopMaN, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 
’Twas my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot ; 
There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy axe shall harm it not! 


That old familiar tree, 
Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 
And would’st thou hack it down ? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke ; 
Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 
O, spare that aged oak, 
Now towering to the skies! 


When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy 
Here, too, my sisters play’d. 


THE ARCHER AND THE ARROW. 


My mother kiss’d me here ; 

My father press’d my hand— 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand! 


My heart-strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend! 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend, 
Old tree! the storm still brave! 
And, woodman, leave the spot ; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
The axe shall harm it not.” 








THE ARCHER AND THE ARROW. 


A FABLE. 

An archer complained of his arrow, 
because it did not hit the mark. “If 
you had directed me right,” said the ar- 
row, “I should not have failed.” 





We too often blame others, when the 
fault is in ourselves. 

Some children, when they do wrong 
things, instead of owning that they were 
in fault, and being sorry for it, will 
make the most silly excuses, and blame 
a brother, or sister, or playmate, or ser- 
vant, rather than lay the fault where it 
properly belongs, to their own naughti- 
ness. 
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168 BE TIDY. 


THE NOBLE FRENCH OFFICER. 


Sir Felton Harvey, aid-de-camp to 
the Duke of Wellington, had lost an 
arm in battle. Whilst one of the battles 
in Spain. was raging, the duke gave 
him an order to convey to another part 
of the field. Half across it, a French 
officer was seen galloping towards him. 
Sir Felton’s sword hung by his side, 
though he could not wield it; it vas his 
right arm he had lost, and the other 
held the bridle ; but he faced the foe, 
looking defiance. As they swiftly drew 
near, the Frenchman raised himself on 
his stirrups, his sword.uplifted. Discov- 
ing, at the very moment for the stroke, 
his adversary to be defenceless, “he 
brought down his weapon in the form of 
a complimentary salute, and rapidly 
passed on. Sir Felton was obliged to 
give his salute in silence. N.N. J. 





ANECDOTE. 


Anpsuir Basak saw his son come to 
court one day in a most superb and cost- 
ly dress, and said to him. “ My son; it 
is quite right that princes should be dis- 
tinguished by a becoming splendor of 
dress; and I wish to see you in such 
apparel as no other man can show, but 
here you are in clothes which any man 
may find.” 

The prince, who had already receiv- 
ed the compliments of the court on the 
richness of his attire, was rather confus- 
ed at his father’s observations, and beg- 
ged to know what materials he would 


prefer. The king then said, “ The cloth, 
that I recommend, has good temper for 
its warp, and gentleness for the woof : 
it will never wear out, nor lose its shape, 
and the longer it is worn, the more 
beautiful it looks.’ 





LETTER FROM UNCLE NEWBURY. 
BE TIDY. 


Suow me a boy whois tidy; and | 
will show you one who will attend to 
his books, find pleasure in improvement, 
and be a credit to those who belong to 
him. ‘Tidy habits are capital things, 
you may depend upon it; and therefore 
it is that I say, Be tidy, my boys! be 
tidy ! 

You may think ita very little thing 
to be tidy ; but— 

‘as one sublimely sings, 

What great events arise from little things !” 
and sure lam that very great benefits 
result from tidy habits. 

You cannot tell now much you will 
add to your comfort and the comfort of 
others, by being tidy: you will do 
things with half che trouble, enjoy them 
much more, decrease your vexations, 
and increase your pleasures. If books 
be kept clean, you will have pleasure 
in reading them; if clothes be taken 


care of, they will lovk better, last longer, , 


and be ten times more comfortable to 
wear. Take care, then, of your books, 
and your clothes, and be tidy. 

What use is there in doing a drawing 
well, if it is to be doubled up in your 
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port-folio, ard creased and rumpled, and 
crumpled, till you are ashamed of show- 
ing it to your friends? Where is the 
good of having a book thumb-marked, 
and dog-eared, and dirtied so that any 
one may know it to be the property of 
an untidy dunce at the distance of a 
dozen yards? Away with such habits, 
my boys, and be tidy. 

I will draw you the picture of Clement 
Collins, as untidy a young rogue as ever 
spun a peg-top, and you will judge 
whether you like it or not. And, first, 
I will describe his dress. His hat was 
of no form, or rather of all the forms 
you can imagine; for he used it in all 
the games of cob-nut, hop-hat, bear-bait- 
ing, and football, so frequently, that it 
would have been a notable hat indeed, 
had it retained any thing like a decent 
appearance. Every now and then a 
button was pulled from his jacket, to 


play at pitch-and-hustle with. The ink- 
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LETTER FROM UNCLE NEWBURY. 


stand had fallen, more than once, over 
his corduroy trowsers ; and to find Col- 
lins without his stockings hanging loose- 
ly about his heels would have been a 
wonder indeed. Sometimes he lost a 
garter; and then he cut the other in two 
parts, to answer the purpose of a pair, 
and received but little or no benefit at 
last, each part being too short for his 
purpose. His shoes, as a matter of 
course, were down at the heels; for he 
never could wear any for a week with- 
out making them so. 

What a bustle there used to be when- 
ever any of his friends came to see him 
at school! what washing and scrubbing! 
what picking and changing of his 
clothes! for the difference between his 
best,and worst was not very striking 
what hurry-scurry proceedings took 
place before Collins could be shuffled in- 
to the parlour !—a very hopeful son tru- 
ly for a father or a mother to gaze upon! 
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His hands were always dirty, and his 
books much in the same condition as his 
clothes: the leaves were torn from one, 
the cover was stripped from another, and 
the illustrious name of Collins was 
scrawled two or three times on them all. 
No boy had agcopy-book with more blots 
in it, and no account book could be 
shown with half the number of mistakes 
corrected by the master. He was for- 
ever losing his slate-pencil; his pens 
were never wiped when he had done 
with them; and if he happened to have 
a penknife, he might almost as well 
have tried to make a pen with an old 
iron hoop as with it; for Collins’s pen- 
knife was used on all occasions, and the 
knife that cuts a bat-stick will seldom 
make a good pen. In short, in clothes, 
in books, and in all things with which 
Collins had to do, he was the most in- 
corrigible, careless, and untidy lad that 
I ever knew. 

I do not want you to be for ever look- 
ing ata clean collar, or admiring your 
white hands; but there is no reason on 
earth why you shouid be either pert 
coxcon.bs, proud of yourselves and 
your clothes, or untidy slovens, of whom 
every one else would be ashamed. 

Some years ago, there lived, in a city, 
a shopkeeper of extended business, who 
was so proverbially dirty and untidy in 
his habits, that he went by the name of 
Dirty Dick. The windows of his ware- 
house were never cleaned ; his shop sel- 
dom swept; and his premises were illed 
with goods put together without ¢sder: 


BE TIDY. 





in short, all was confusion, dirt, and up 
tidiness. How he contrived to get 
through his business no one could tell, 
as he did it almost all. bimself, and his 
untidy habits must have imposed upon 
him double trouble. Even now he js 
always spoken of by the name of Dirty 
Dick ; and though the premises he oe. 
cupied have undergone a great change, 
yet are they almost as well known by 
the name of “ Dirty Dick’s premises,” 
as they are by that of their present oe 
cupier. If any of you wish to be known 
through life by a similar title, you cam 
not do better than imitate the example 
of Dirty Dick; but, if you would avoid 
such a stigma, if you would deserve and 
receive respect, do leave off all dirty and 
careless habits—be tidy, my boys! do 
be tidy! 

If it were possible for you to know 
the anxiety of your parents and friends 
on your behalf, there would be less ree 
son to impress either this or any other 
maxim on your minds ; but, while young, 
you cannot know this anxiety to the full. 
When a boy is at school, many an hour 
is spent by his parents in thinking of 
and providing for his welfare ; and his 
good or bad conduct imparts seasons of 
joy, or emotions of bitter disappoint 
ment. If, then, you really love yout 
parents, fail not to do what you think 
they will approve, and among other 
things, my boys, be tidy ! 

There are many young people whé 
think a schoolmaster little better than @ 
cruel tyrant, because he restrains their 
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excesses, and punishes their acts of dis- 
obedience ; but the very occupation of 
a schoolmaster implies that he is so well 
educated as to be enabled to instruct oth- 
ers in what they ought to know: he is, 
therefore, entitled to great respect; and 
the restraints and punishments which he 
imposes should not be considered as the 
cruel commands of tyranny and injus- 
tice. It is a proof that your parents 
think highly of your schoolmaster, in 
having put you under his care ; and be- 
lieve me, my boys, there are few per- 
sons in the world to whom we are un- 
der such great obligations as to those 
from whom we have received instruction. 
Think well, then, of your teachers; nor 
add to their trouble by being untidy. 
Iam not so young as as you are, but 
Iwould not on that account quarrel with 
the merriest grig among you. No, no! 
be as happy as you can, for dearly do I 
love to see you scampering about with 
health in your faces, and happy hearts 
in your bosoms; but you may do all 
this, and enjoy your accustomed games, 
without being untidy. If I were young- 
et, | would challenge the blithest of you 
at trap and ball, peg-top, prison-bars, or 
cricket ; but, as it is, | must be satisfied 
in seeing you play by yourselves. Play 
on, then, with all your hearts; but ne- 
glect not the advice of a cheerful old 
man; and whether at play or at work, 
Within doers or without, alone or in 
company, wherever you are, my boys, 
be tractable, be temperate, and especial- 
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THE LITTLE LAMB. 


[Tus isthe name of one of the prettiest 
books for children I have seen, and is said to 
be a narrative of facts. 
translated for the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society. The following are the out- 
lines of the story.] 


It is a German story 


CurisTIANA was out in search of 
strawberries, when a thunder shower 
came up, and she hid herself from the 
fury of the storm, in a hedge. Present- 
ly she heard a lamb cry. She forgot 
the storm, and ran and sought it out and 
carried it home all trembling with cold 
to her mother, and told her how she 
came by it. 

Her first thought was to keep it for 
her own, but Rosalie, her mother, ‘soon 
reminded her that it would not be right 
to keep it, if she could find an owner; 
and that it probably belonged to the 
neighboring farmer, Mr. Frankenstein. 
So as soon as the rain was over, she 
wrapped the little lamb in her apron, 
and away she ran to Mr. Franken- 
stein’s. 

Mr. Frankenstein was so much pleas- 
ed with the simplicity and honesty of 
little Christiana that he gave her the 
lamb, to be her own, only as it was yet 
too young to leave its mother, he propos- 
ed to keep it for her a fortnight, after 
which it would live very well on grass. 
Then, he said, he would send it over to 
her. 

Christiana vaited with great patience 
till the fortnight had expired, but the 
lamb did not come. She wondered 
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what could be the matter; but a few 
days afterward as she sat by the bedside 
of her sick mother, the farmer’s son en- 
tered and brought it. His only apology 


for not bringing it sooner was that his- 


father thought it better to have it remain 
a few days longer with its mother. 

The lamb had grown so much that 
Christiana hardly knew it, but when she 
had caressed, it she led it into a little 
stall and fed it. It soon knew her so 
well and was so tame that it would eat 
bread and grass from her hands, and 
drink milk from her cup. It also knew 
her voice, and would come at her call, 
and follow her, if she would let it, like 
a little dog. 

Near where Rosalie and her sick 
mother lived, was the castle of Lady 
Waldheim. it was to this castle that 
Christiana used to go to sell her straw- 
berries. But about this time her moth- 
er was so ill that she did not call there 
for above a week, and when she did, 
Lady W.’s daughter, whose name was 
Emilie, reproached her for her long ab- 
sence. 

But when she told her the reason, 
Emilie was very sorry for her, and took 
her into the parlor, and introduced her 
to her mother. Lady W. received her 
with great kindness, inquired much 
about her mother, and promised to call 
and see her; at the same time giving 
her some nice food to carry her. Her 


mother was very thankful for it, for she 
had eaten nothing for many days but 
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water-gruel; indeed she had nothing 
more to eat. 

When Lady W. visited Rosalie, she 
found her exceedingly poor and distress. 
ed. Her husband had gone, many 
years before, into the wars, and she Sup. 
posing him to be dead, and being ieft des. 
titute, had wandered about till she had 
at last settled down in her present little 
cottage. 

Lady W. knew how to sympathize 
with poor Rosalie, for her husband had 
been wounded in battle ; and had after 
wards died in her arms; and she her 
self had, on the same occasion, narrow 
ly escaped drowning by the upsetting of 
a boat; and her little boy, as she sup 
posed, was really drowned, for she 
had never seen him or heard from him 
any more. 

Emilie, the daughter of Lady W. be 
came, like her mother, very much at 
tached to this poor, but virtuous little 
family, and among the rest to Christ 
ana’s little lamb, which she now keptim 
the garden. The intercourse was co 
tinued uninterrupted between the two 
families; the family of Rosalie had re 
ceived so many tokens of the love of 
Lady W. and her daughter, that theit 
gratitude was greatly awakened. Chris 
tiana proposed to give Emilie her lamb, 
to which her mother consented. Before 
parting with it, Christiana prepared it 
necklace, on which Rosalie marked the 
letters E. v. W. (Emilie von Waldbeim) 

Lady W. was much pleased to find 
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that Rosalie and Christiana, though in 
humble poverty, were not only well bred, 
but knew how to work so well; and she 

ve them much useful employment, for 
which she paid them, also, most liberal- 
ly; and their intimacy increased, day 
by day. 

Rosalie having regained her health, 
the two families used to visit each other 
on the most friendly terms, and some- 
times to walk together. One evening, 
after a sultry day, they all walked 
abroad into the neighboring grove; the 
lamb as usual accompanying them. 
While Christiana and Emilie, a little 
way from their mothers, were gathering 
a few strawberries, the lamb strayed 
farther off still; and what was their 
surprise, think you, on finding it, to see 
ayoung man, @ stranger, caressing him. 

The stranger had discovered that the 
lamb’s necklace had the same letters on 
it with those of a gold ring on his own 
finget, and was only caressing the lamb, 
because the letters E. v W. reminded 
him of her who once possessed his gold 
tng. “Are those the initials of your 
name ?” said the stranger. “ Yes, they 
are,” said Emilia. At this he was al- 
most frantic with joy and surprise ; 
while the young ladies stood wondering 
what it could mean. But to cut short a 
long story, the young man proved to be 
Charles Waldheim, the very son whom 
Lady W. supposed was drowned. The 
joy of the mother was not less than that 
of the daughter. 

It soon appeared that the man who 
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saved Charles’s life was a soldier, and 
had placed the little boy in the hands of 
a minister, who promised to bring him 
up, as his foster father; and had done 
so. Charles supposed, all the while, it 
seems, that his mother and other friends 
were drowned when the boat upset, and 
as he was so young that he knew not 
his own family name, any farther than 
the letters on the ring explained it, he 
had lived to this time without finding 
out his native place or his friends. 

He now, of course, became an inhab- 
itant of the castle, with his mother and 
sister. ‘These last were very anxious to 
become acquainted with the old minister, 
Charles’ foster father; and the minister, 
too, was anxious to see the home and 
friends of Charles. So he concluded, 
one day, to visit them, and in doing so, 
to take along with him the old soldier 
who rescued Charles from drowning. 

The old soldier staid behind a little as 
the minister entered the circle of Charles’ 
friends. Soon after he was introduced, 
Rosalie and Christiana came in; and 
presently they began to speak of the sol- 
dier who saved Charles. Upon this the 
minister said he brought him along with 
him; and requesting him to come _for- 
ward, introduced him to the company as 
John West. Rosalie turned pale. It 
was her husband! her long lost absent 
husband! alive, and though poor, in 
good health ! 

No novel—even from the pen of Wal- 
ter Scott—was ever more interesting 
than this true story; and I am afraid I 
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have half spoiled it by trying to abridge 
it. My young friends, however, can 
read it for themselves, and I trust many 
of them will do so. They will be rich- 
ly repaid. 

They will see how the Providence of 
our heavenly Father often brings great 
events out of small ones, and overrules 
every thing for the best good of all. All 
the wonderful events of the story seem 
to have grown out of the little circum- 
stance of Christiana’s finding and taking 
care of, and returning the little stray 
lamb. Had she not been merciful to the 
lamb, or honest in returning it, Charles 
Waldheim might never have been res- 
tored to Waldheim castle to make its in- 
mates happy; nor John West to his 
dear Rosalie and Christiana, to render 
their last days, like Job’s, more blessed 
than their first. » 

But I have something more to say, in 
conclusion. Charles Waldheim, as soon 
as he was of age, was to come into the 
possession of a large estate that had be- 
longed to his father; and in the mean 
time was sent, fora few years, to the 
University. When he returned he set- 
tled down at Waldheim castle, and _be- 
came governor of that part of the coun- 
try. 

Lady Waldheim had kept great num- 
bers of sheep ; and Emilie’s lamb alone, 
had by this time multiplied itself into 
quite a large flock. In short they had, 
in all, about one thousand. 

Some time after Charles’s accession to 
the office of Governor, and on one of 
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the anniversaries of the day when he 
first met the lamb and read the letters 
on its necklace, it was proposed to have 
a feast for all the children in the village, 

Lady Waldheim and her children 
went to the shepherd, and requested him 
to pick out the best of the sheep, make 
them very clean, and keep them separa 
ted from the others until the morrow, 
The sheep he selected were white as 
snow, and Emilie and Christiana dress 
ed them with colored riband. I will 
give you an account of the feast, in our 
next number. 





THE POWER OF A NAME. 


A certaln Irish lady opened a school 
in Dublin at a period when, unfortunate 
ly, it was not the fashion to patronize 
native talent. A handsorne house ina 
fashionable street, a servant in livery to 


open the door, and an interview with the J 


mistress, a well-bred, and educated wo 
man, failed in obtaining a single pupil. 
What, it will be asked, was the objec 
tion? simply the lady’s name.—It was 
Mullins. And what young lady of ton 
could possibly avow that she had been 
educated by Mistress Mullins ? 
Distress followed, and the unfortunate 
lady was obliged to leave [reland and 
retire for a time to the continent; she 
there took the name of De Moulin, and 
her affairs being settled, returned to 
Dublin, where she again determined to 
open a school, under her new name ; and 
in the identical house she had been 

















obliged to quit, owing to her unfortunate 
real name, Mapame De Movutin, now 
appeared in large letters on a handsome 
brass plate on her door; a few adver- 
tisements brought her visiters,—every 
one was enchanted with her, Madame 
de Moulin became the rage, and the 
woman who, with a plain Irish name, 
foul it impossible to earn her bread, 
undera French name acquired a for- 
tune. 








THE PUPPY AND HIS COMPANION. 


A FABLE. 


A pupry had formed an acquaintance 
with an older dog, to whom he had been 
introduced by entering the family where 
the latter resided. “I am young, and 
notable to defend myself,” said he; 
“will you be my friend, and protect me 
whenever I am attacked by any of our 
tace ?’”—* | promise I will,” said the old 
dog—and he always kept his word; 
and often did the puppy tell him how 
much he felt indebted to him for his 
friendship, and that he would, in turn, 
defend him when he was too old to de- 
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fend himeelf. At length, old age over- 
took the dog, and the puppy was now 
grown up to full vigour. They were 
one-day walking together at this period, 
when a large mastiff came along, snar- 
ling, and seemed to be in a very surly 
humour. He marched up to the poor 
old dog, who prepared to receive him, in 
case of assault; but his teeth and 
strength were gone, and he looked to 
see if his friend were not ready to aid 
him; but no.—he had run away, and 
left him to shift for himself. “ Alas !” 
said he, as he crawled away, nearly 
dead from the jaws of his assailant, “is 
this the friendship | ought to have ex- 
pected ? and are these the returns [ am 
to receive for all my kindness?” Jn the 
course of years the young dog grew old 
likewise; but he had no friend to pro- 
tect him, and being set upon in a fray 
among some of his brethren, he was 
killed, without pity, in the contest. 





Nothing is more base than to show in- 
gratitude, and to break the promise of 
faithful friendship; yet many make the 
most unkind returns for the kindness 
they have received. Let us fear to im- 
itate such examples ; for, in the end, we 
shall be likely to meet with the just re- 


ward of our deeds. 





Many will proudly refuse to wear 
their neighbor’s cast-off clothes, who 
meanly take up with their bad habits. 

Calm weather in June, sets corn in 


tune. 
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ANECDOTE OF A WASP. 

Aw English naturalist relates the fol- 
lowing fact in trying to prove that ani- 
mals have a species of reason. 

“A wasp, on a gravel walk, had 
caught a fly nearly as large as himself. 
I kneeled down and observed him sepa- 
rate the tail and the head from the body 
part to which the wings were attached. 
He then took the body part in his paws, 
and rose about two feet from the ground 
with it. Buta gentle breeze wafting the 
wings of the fly, turned him round in the 
air, and he settled again, with his prey, 
upon the gravel. I then distinctly obser- 
ved him cut off with his mouth, first one 
wing, and then the other, after which he 
flew away with it,unmolested by the wind. 





CAPITOL AT RALEIGH, NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

Tuis is a beautiful building. When 
I was travelling in North Carolina, 
many years since, it was well worth see- 
ing. But it was destroyed, six years 
ago, by fire. How many excellent buil- 
dings—how much property—and, what 
is still worse, how many lives have 
been destroyed in this way; and how 
much of the mischief has been caused 
by carelessness! . How much is it to be 
wished that people would be more care- 
ful about fire—more careful of it when 
they are at home, and more careful 

to extinguish it, when they leave it! 
But I was going to tell you a little 
about Raleigh, and its once beautiful 
state house. Raleigh is situated on a 
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pleasant spot, a few miles from the river 
Neuse; and is 286 miles from the city 
of Washington. 

In the centre of the town is a_pleas- 
ant square containing about ten acres of 
land. From this square four streets run 
out, in as many different directions ; 
thus dividing the city into four quarters, 
These four principal streets are nin@Py- 
nine feet wide ; about the width of the 
beautiful street which connects Boston 
with Roxbury; called Washington street. 
The other streets of Raleigh are wider 
than most of our streets in cities. They 
are 66 feet, or just four rods in width. 

The state house of Raleigh stood ex- 
actly on the centre of the square, of 
which | have just spoken. In it was a 
fine statue of Washington, made by the 
distinguished artist Canova; but this, 
too, was almost destroyed by the fire. 

These southern towns, when destroy: 
ed by fire, are not so immediately rebuilt 
as northern ones; but the whole town 
of Raleigh was not destroyed at the 
time of which I have been speaking. 
It isa pleasant village of nearly 2000 
people, and has some good public build- 
ings, among which are several houses 
for public worship, a bank and a theatre. 
It also contains several highly respecta- 
ble schools. 

Formerly I supposed Chapel Hill, 
where the University of North Caroli- 
na is, was near Raleigh; but I find it is 
nearly 30 miles distant. Raleigh is 60 
miles northward of Fayetteville, and 
140 north-west of Newbern. 
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THE ROBINS SINGING PRAISE». 


“ How I love to get up in the morning, 
and hear the robins sing praises to their 


Maker! It does my heart good to hear 


them.” 

Such was the frequent saying of a 
very aged man whom I knew, who was 
intemperate. He was indeed an early 
riser, as intemperate people usually are. 
And I have no doubt he loved dearly 
to hear the “robins singing praises,” as 
he called it; for then it was, if at any 
time, that his head was clear: and when 
his head was clear, he was quite a sen- 
sible man. 

I say I have no doubt this old gentle- 
man thought he was sincere, and that 
he really rose early for the pleasure of 
hearing the robins. And I say again, I 
do not doubt that this was one reason 
of his rising early. But there was a 
deeper reason still than this. 

Do you ask what it was? Have you 
never heard the old saying that, Drunk- 
ards always rise early? They rise ear- 
ly to take their accustomed dose. They 
are so excited the day before, and their 
sleep during the night, is so disturbed 
or unsound, and their stomachs and ner- 
vous systems are in so bad a state, that 
they think they want something or oth- 
er, as soon as they wake, to eat or drink. 
Their mouth—how bad it tastes! So 
they go to the bottle, and thus begin, 
early in the morning as it is, another 
day’s work of destruction to their health 
and happiness. 

They love the music of the birds, it 
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may be; but they love the excitement 
of spirits, still more. This it is that 
rouses them. Were it not for the spirit 
bottle, the robins might probably sing 
on till an hour, or two hours, after sun- 
rise, without their hearing them. 

But will any of my young friends 
who are sober and temperate, and who 
drink nothing but water—will any of 
these, I say, refuse to get up early be- 
cause the drunkard is up? The morn- 
ing is just as sweet as if there was no 
drunkard to witness it; and the robin 
sings as sweetly as if there were no 
drunkards to hearken ; and rising early 
makes you just as happy, and as healthy, 
and as long-lived as if there were no 
drunkards in the world. 

I speak of rising early as a healthy 
practice, and as making us long lived. 
A very,eminent man in England, Sir 
John Sinclair, took a great deal of pains 
to find out the habits of old people ; and 
in his inquiries of great multitudes, he 
found one hadit in which they all agreed 
—that of rising early. He concluded, at 
once, therefore, that early rising must be 
healthy. 

If you could know the habits of your 
very aged friends—if you have any—I 
think you would find them all] early ri- 
sers. Some early risers, it is true, die 
in youth, or in middle age; but it is not 
because they rose early. Something else 
carried them off, in spite of their early 
rising ; and not as a consequence of it. 

I hope no reader of Parley’s Maga- 
zine is so foolish as to lie in bed late ia 











the morning. Or if there is one such 
person, I hope he will reform, and do it 
immediately. Do not say, I will reform 
before‘long. Do it to morrow morning. 

I was once, to my shame and regret, 
jate riser. Now, 1 get up early. I re- 
formed while I was yeta mere boy. Sel- 
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dom, if ever, does any bird begin to 
sing before I am out of bed. This lit- 
tle article was written for your perusal 
long before sunrise. I wish I knew how 
many of you would be up before sunrise 
to read it. 








THE REED WARBLER'S NEST. 


Tre reed warbler is a British bird, 
and I do not know that we ever have it 
in the United States. It builds a nest 
three inches deep, and as many more in 
diameter. The nest is composed almost 


wholly of hay, with a little grass around 


the brim, and a very few hairs wound 
round the inside, which is finished in a 
neat, smooth manner. These nests have 
been seen, however, bound round with 
pack-thread, and sometimes with stout, 
double-twined woolen yarn, as the Eng- 
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lish call it; such as the poor use for 
making stockings. 

Where does the reed warbler get his 
yarn for building? And who taught 
him to weave it so nicely together? But 
he is not the only curious artist among 
the feathered tribes. There are multi- 
tudes of others as ingenious as the reed 
warbler; and some much more so. 





THE NOBLE YOUNG SAILOR. 

Votney Beckner, the son of a poor 
sailor, was born at Londonderry, Ire- 
land, in the year 1748. 

He was taught by his father to swim, 
almost as soon as he was weaned. To 
make him familiar with danger, and 
teach him how to guide himself in the 
middle of the waves, the father would 
take him into the sea, even when it ran 
almost mountains high. He would also 
sometimes throw him down from the 
stern of a vessel into the sea, and then 
suddenly plunging in after him, seek 
him out, and rescue him. Indeed he 
did not fail to teach him, in. every pos- 
sible way to brave dangers—especially 
the dangers of the sea—in every form. 

Volney became so bold, able and vig- 
orous, that from his fourth year he 
would follow the ship in which he had 
been brought up, swimming the distance 
of one or two leagues. When he was 
exhausted by fatigue, his father, who 
watched him with an attentive eye, flew 
to catch him, and brought him to the 
ship on his back. Sometimes, when 
the little lad was not extremely fatigued, 
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he would cling dexterously round a rope; 
which was thrown out to him, and creep 
up like a rat into the vessel. 

When he grew a little bigger, he soon 
rendered himself useful to the crew. In 
tempestuous weather, when the wind 
blew with violence, when it tore the 
sails, and the rain fell in torrents, he was 
one of the most active on board. The 
squirrel does not clamber with more 
agility up the trees in Lapland, than 
Volney did up the shrouds and along 
the yards of the ship. When he was at 
the top of the mast, even in the fiercest 
of the storm, he appeared as little agi- 
tated as a pussenger stretched in his 
hammock. 

Such is the force of habit and exam- 
ple! Happy are those who see none 
but good examples! Cradled in the ef- 
feminacy of cities, abandoned to igno- 
rant nurses, most children tremble like 
a leaf at the creaking of a door, and are 
ready to-faint at the sight of a mouse. 
It is not so with those who are brought 
up in the midst of labour, and who con- 
template brave men. 

To be fed with biscuit broken with a 
hatchet, sparingly moistened with mud- 
dy water, to be half covered with a gar- 
ment of coarse cloth, to take some hours 
of repose on a plank, and be suddenly 
wakened at the moment when his sleep 
was the soundest, was the lot of Volney, 
and yet he enjoyed a robust constitution. 
He never caught cold, he never knew 
fevers, or any of those diseases whiclr 
arise from gluttony and idleness. A 






hardy education is always the best, and 
alone forms superior men: of this fact 
history furnishes us with numerous ex- 
amples. 

Such were the aptitude and industry 
of Beckner in his twelfth year, that at 
this age he was judged worthy of a 
higher station, and double pay. The 
captain of his ship often mentioned him 
as a model to the other boys ; and said 
once, in the presence of the whole crew, 
“Jf this little fellow continues to conduct 
himself with so much valour and pru- 
dence, I have no doubt of his obtaininga 
place much above that which I occupy.” 

Little Volney was very sensible to 
the praises that he had so well deserved. 
Though deprived of the study of letters, 
which cultivates the mind, extends our 
knowledge, and gives us just idea of 
things, he loved glory by instinct, and 
made great efforts to acquire it. From 
several of intrepid daring, 
which he manifested in many danger- 
ours emergencies, we shall only select 
the following, since this alone will con- 
fer eternal honour on his memory. 

A little girl, daughter toa rich Amer- 
ican, who was going to Port-au-Prince, 
in France, had slipped away from her 
nurse, who was sick in the cabin, and 
ran upon deck. There, whilst she fixed 
her eyes with curiosity on the immense 
expanse of water, a sudden heaving of 
the ship caused her head to turn, and 
she fell into the sea. The father of 


instances 


Volney darted after her, and in five or 
six strokes caught her by the frock. 


_ 
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Whilst he swam with one hand to re- 
gain the ship, and with the other held 
the child to his breast, Beckner perceiv- 
ed at a distance a shark advancing to- 
wards him. He called out for assistance. 
The danger was pressing. Every one 
ran on deck, but no one dared to go fur- 
ther: they contented themselves with 
firing off several muskets; but the ani- 
mal, lashing the sea with his tail, and 
opening his frightful jaws, was just 
about to seize his prey. 

In this terrible extremity, what strong 
men would not venture to attempt, filial’ 
piety excited a child to execute. Little 
Volney armed himself with a sabre ; he 
threw himself into the sea; then plung- 
ing with the velocity of a fish, he slip- 
ped under the belly of the animal, and 
thrust the sword into him up to the hilt. 
Thus suddenly assailed, and deeply 
wounded, the shark quitted the sailor and 
child, but turned, exasperated, against 
the aggressor, who attacked him with re- 
peated blows. What a heart-rending 
sight! How worthy of admiration ! 

On one side the American, trembling 
for his little girl, who seemed devoted 
to destruction; on the other, a generous 
mariner exposing his life for a child not 
his own; and here the whole®rew rais- 
ing their hands to heaven on seeing 
young Volney contending with an ene- 
my so greatly superior, and encounter- 
ing inevitable death to divert it from his 
father! Who can view a scene like 
this without dissolving into tears of ten- 
derness ? 
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The combat was too unequal, and no 
refuge remained but in a speedy retreat. 
Several ropes were quickly thrown out 
to the father and the son, and each suc- 
ceeded in seizing one. ‘They were has- 
tily drawn up; already they were many 
feet above the surface of the water; 
already cries of joy were heard: 
“Here they are! here they are !—they 
are saved !” 

Alas! no—they were not saved! At 
least one victim was to be sacrificed. 
_ ,Enraged at seeing his prey about to es- 
cape him, the shark plunged with a vig- 
orous spring, and darted forward like 
lightning, with his sharp teeth he tore 
asunder the body of the intrepid and 
unfortunate youth while suspended in 
the air. <A part of his palpitating and 
lifeless body was drawn up to the ship, 
with the father and little girl. 

Thus died, at the age of twelve years, 
this hopeful young sailor, who deserved 
a better fate. When we reflect on the 
generous action which he performed, 
and the sacred motive by which he was 
animated to the enterprise, we are pene- 
trated with sorrow to see him sink un- 
der it. Yet these great examples can- 
not be lost. The memory of them does 
not perish with the individual who gave 
them. A faithful relation of them can- 
not but animate with a generous zeal 
the tender minds of youth, and produce 
from age to age the repetition of actions 
not less praise-worthy. 





Physicians rarely take medicine. 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Gop might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The Oak-tree and the Cedar-tree 
Without a flower at all. 


He might have made enough, enough 
For every want of ours, 

For luxury, medicines, and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 


The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man, 
Might yet have drunk them all. 


Then, wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Up springing day and night ? 


Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passes by ? 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth ? 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth ! 


To comfort man—to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim, 

For he that careth for the flowers, 
Will care much more for him! 





Rooms. To sleep in, sit in, eat in, 
and sometimes to work or play in. But 
every body should work, play and eat 
as much as possible in the open air. 

Suoes and Boots. To keep our feet 
warm, and to defend them from injury 
by sharp nails, glass, &e. But we 
should take care not to cut or burn them. 
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PETER GASSENDI. 


Tuis excellent man was born in 1592 
at Chantisier, a small village in France. 
His father and mother were plain but 
worthy people ; and there was nothing 
in their situation which distinguished 
them from other plain, and honest, and 
sensible people. 

Young Gassendi appears to have been 
very apt at learning, for he could scarce- 
ly speak when he caught all that he 
heard, adding to it things that he imag- 


ined himself. At the age of four years 
he declaimed little sermons. As he 
grew~bigger, the scenes of nature made 
a strong impression upon him. He was 
particularly sensible to the magnificence 
of a starry sky. When only seven 
years old, he felt a secret charm in the 
contemplation of the stars ; and without 
the knowledge of his parents, he sacri- 
ficed his sleep to this pleasure. 

One evening a dispute arose between 
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him and his young companions about 
the motion of the moon and that of the 
clouds. His frends insisted -that the 
clouds were still, and that it was the 
moon which moved. He maintained, 
on the-contrary, that the moon had no 
sensible motion, and that it was the 
clouds which passed so swifily. His 
reasons produced no effect on the minds 
of the children, who trusted to their own 
eyes rather than to any thing that-could 
be said on the subject. It was therefore 
necessary to underceive them by means 
of their eyes. For this purpose Gas- 
sendi took them under a tree, and made 
them observe that the moon still appear- 
ed between the same leaves, while the 
clouds sailed far away out of sight. 

His father was so struck with these 
happy dispositions, that he resolved to 
cultivate them. He accordingly spoke 
to the clergyman of his parish, who en- 
gaged to teach him the rudiments of 
jearning. ‘This was the food that the 
mind of young Gassendi demanded ; 
and he applied to study with so much 
ardour, that not contented with working 
in the day, he also studied during part 
of the night by the light of the church 
lamp. His progress was extremely rap- 
id. At the end of three years he un- 
derstood and spoke Latin with elegance. 

‘The Bishop of Digne coming upon a 
visitation one day, Gassendi, who was 
then only ten years old, harangued him 
him in Latin with so much grace and 
vivacity, that the prelate equally sur- 
prised and charmed with his premature 


PETER GASSENDI. 








talents, said aloud, “ That child will one 
day be the wonder of his time, and _ be- 
fore he has attained the age of maturity 
he will be a cause of admiration to the 
learned.” 

This prediction was realized; for he 
was engaged to teach rhetoric at Digne 
when he was no more than sixteen 
years old; and before he was twenty he 
was appointed professor of philosophy 
in the university of Aix. In this situa- 
tion his lectures gained him extensive 
fame and crowded audiences; though 
he had to encounter some opposition on 
account of the ability with which he re- 
futed the absurd principles of philoso- 
phy and useless subtleties of the schools, 
which were universal in his time. 

Gassendi entered into holy orders, 
and became doctor and rector of the ca- 
thedral church of Digne. His vast 
knowledge of philosophy and mathemat- 
ics was ornamented by a sincere belief 
of the Christian religion, and a life 
formed upon its principles and precepts. 
This enabled him to meet death with 
c#lm composure ; for a little before he 
expired, he desired his secretary to lay 
his hand upon his heart, which, when 
he had done, and said that it beat low 
and feeble, “ You see,” said the dying 
Christian philosopher, “ you see how 
frail is the life of man!” He died im 
1655. 





Be deaf to the quarelsome, blind to 
the scorner, and dumb to those who are 
mischievously inquisitive. 



















































Formenty I gave you pictures re- 
questing you to study out what they 
meant; but the plan made us so much 
trouble and expense, that I at length 
grew tired of it. But I am disposed to 
try you once more. In doing so, how- 
ever, let me give you a few words of 
advice. 

Do not be in haste. Take time 
enough to examine the whole scene. 
In what country is the scene probably 
laid? What time of the year? What 
do you see in the foreground of the pic- 
ture? Whatin the back ground? How 
do you like the picture? What scene 
which you have witnessed in New Eng- 
land doe@it most resemble 2 

These, and a multitude of other ques- 
tions | hope you will ask yourselves ; 
and then, with great care, answer them. 
Do it in a plain neat hand; and be care- 





PICTURE TO BE STUDIED. 


ful to spell all the words correctiy- 4 
had a letter come to me a few monihs 
since, not so long as a page of Parley’s 
Magazine, in which eighteen words 
were spelled incorrectly. The person 
who wrote such a letter ought to be 
ashamed of it. If he had no friend at 
hand—no parent or teacher—to correct 
it for him, he ought to have corrected it 
by a dictionary, even if he had to bor- 
row one. 

I said, just now, take time enough. 
There is no need of answering in a 
hurry. It will be soon enough if J hear 
from those who are disposed to write, 
within three or four months. 1 will an- 


swer you before, or at the end of the 
year, and give of the best of your opin- 
ions, and also my own. 

One thing you must not, however, 
forget. We—that is, the publishers and 
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I—cannot afford to pay postage on twen- 
ty, or thirty, or fifty, or a hundred let- 
ters on such a subject; but if we pay 
the postage ‘on some letters, we must on 
others. So we have long ago concluded, 
as you know, not to pay at all. Send 
your letters by some private conveyance ; 
or send them to either of the publishers 
in New York and Boston; and they 
shall be attended to; or, if you choose, 
you may send them, post paid, by the 
mail. But no letters coming by mail 
unpaid will be received or noticed. 





From the Sabbath School Messenger. 


DIALOGUE ABOUT APPLE TREES. 


PUPIL AND TEACHER. 


Pupil. | have often wondered wheth- 
er there were apple trees or apples in 
Judea ; and the other day I asked moth- 
er to tell me, if she knew; but she said 
she did not know. She advised me to 
ask you. 

Teacher. Does the Bible, any where, 
mention apples ? 


P. Ido not know that it does, ex- 
cept in Proverbs. It mentions them 
there. 


T. Do you recollect in what part of 
Proverbs ? 

P. Itis in the twenty-fifth chapter, 
and at the eleventh verse. 

T. Can you repeat it? 

P. No, sir;, but it is something 
about apples of gold. 

T. I will read the whole verse. “A 
word fitly spoken is like apples of gold 
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in pictures of silver.” These are ap- 
ples of gold, you see ; and not common 
apples. That is, it means knobs of gold 
resembling, or dike apples. 

P. True; but why should any thing 
be said about their resembling apples, 
unless they had apples in that country? 

T. Your question is both ingenious 
and proper ; and now I will endeavour 
to answer it. 

Apples are mentioned in the Bible 
six times; once in Proverbs, once in 
Joel, and four times in Solomon’s Song. 
Many think, however, that what are 
there called apples, were, in reality, the 
fruit of the citron; and it is pretty gen- 
erally thought that if they had apples at 
all in Judea, they were very poor ones. 
At the present day there are none there 
good for any thing, nor are those of the 
adjoining countries, Syria and Egypt, 
much better. But this is not strange, 
when we consider in what a wretched 
state of cultivation these countries are. 
I am, however, of opinion, from the best 
information I can obtain, that if apples 
were found in Judea in the Bible times 
at all, they were very indifferent. 

P. But what fruits had they, if there 
were no apples ? 

T. Figs, dates, grapes, and melons ; 
and perhaps a few apricots, pears and 
peaches. ‘They had also several kinds 
of berries. % 

P. If they had no apples, what did 
they do for cider? Or were they tem- 
perance folks ? 


T. Oh, they had grapes in abun- 









dance, and made wine; though I do 
not think they drank it as freely as we, 
in New England, used to do cider. 
Some, it is true, drank it much more 
freely than they ought to have done; 
and a few used to get intoxicated on it, 
just as some people get intoxicated on 
cider now-a-days. 

P. [never saw any body intoxica- 
ted on cider, in my life. Did you? 

T. I am sorry to say that I have. 
But intemperate people among us, can 
get so many drinks which are stronger, 
that intoxication with cider is not, it is 
true, very common. Brandy, however, 
is made from cider in this country, to a 
considerable extent; and many people 
become intoxicated with that. 

P. Iwish there was no cider and 
brandy in the country. J am sure they 
do people very little good. But then 
what should we do with the apples and 
apple trees? Do you think the trees 
ought to be cut down ? 

T. By no means. Apples are far 
more valuable for other purposes, espe- 
cially if they are good ones, than to 
make into cider. 


P. I know they are valuable for 
food. We may use them in a great 
many ways. We may eat them raw, 


and roasted, and baked, and made into 
sauce and pies. Are they good for any 
thing else ? 

T. Oh yes; for a great variety of 
purposes. They ate good for horses 


and cows; and to fatten cattle, sheep, 
and hogs. 


The latter, it is said, like 
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them better than corn; and, used in 
small quantities with hay, they are said 
to be almost as good for horses as grain. 

P. Surely, then, we need not cut 
down our apple trees. 

T. Iregard apples as a precious gift 
of God. But then | think we ought to 
take great pains to raise good ones. It 
takes no more soil or time to raise good 
ones than poor ones. 

P. But if they are raised at all, ev- 
ery body who pleases will raise them, 
and then some will make them into ci- 
der; and then we shall have drunkards. 
Is it not better, after all, to let the old 
ones die, and not plant any more new 
ones, and thus in half a century or so 
get rid of them ? 

T. People may make liquors which 
will intoxicate from almost every fruit 
which you can mention; and also from 
wheat, rye, and corn, and even potatoes. 
Would you have none of these raised 
for fear they should do so ? 

P. Surely not. On the whole I do 
not see but we may gaise apples, if we 
only raise good ones, and make a proper 
use of them. But I suppose we may 
injure ourselves by apples; may we not? 

T. Most certainly. The best things 
the Creator has given us may injure us, 
if we use them to excess. The best 
kinds of our food—our bread, our milk, 
or our meat—may hurt us, if we eat 
them immoderately. God requires of us 
to be moderate and temperate in the use 
of all things ; and it is especially impor- 
tant to the young that they should form 














































habits of temperance in every thing they 


do. You know how hard it is to 
change our habits, do you not ? 

P. Oh, yes; it is very—very hard. 

T. What does the Bible say about 
it? Do you recollect ? 

P. No, sir. Will you repeat it? 

T. Iwill. endeavour todo so. As 
nearly as I can remember, for I cannot 
now find the place, it is as follows. 
“Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or 
the leopard his spots ¢’—then may ye 
do well, who are accustomed to do evil.” 





GETTING FRIGHTENED. 
Dear Mr. Par ey, 

As you were so kind as to publish my 
story of “Things at Washington,” I 
will venture to send you another which 
afforded great amusement to my broth- 
ers and myself. It is a true story, as it 
happened in our family. One of my 
uncles was the hero of it. He relates 
it as follows. 

“ Some time ago I was spending a 
night in a house ig New York city, with 
my aunt Jane. Pad just retired, when 
she came to my room, looking terribly 
frightened, and said, ‘ Robert! Robert! 
there’s some one in the house.’ [I im- 
mediately rose and went down stairs, 
where | jieard a strange noise. We ex- 
amined the parlors, and found no one ; 
but still heard the noise. I felt pretty 
squeamish, but as I was the only man in 
the house, I said | would go and exam- 
jne the cellar; but aunt Jane cried out, 


O, Robert, do not go, for if any thing 
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happens to you, I shall be left all alone,’ 


I thought she reasoned pretty correctly, 
(for I was terribly frightened,) therefore 
I desisted. We again examined the 
parlors. I then opened the window, and 
seeing a watchman, I called, and desir- 
ed him to summon assistance and come 
in, for there was some one in the house. 
He called two of his comrades, and they 
with their clubs, and I with my poker 
marched into the cellar. ‘There, in one 
corner, we saw——a stone jar witha 
small neck into which a dog had forced 
his head, and in trying to release it, he 
raised the jar and let it fall on the stones 
and thus produced the noise. You may 
judge how the watchmen laughed at 
me, and how sheepish I looked as I 
sneaked off to bed.” Yours, Xe. 


ELizaBETH. 
New York, April 17, 1837 





Tue Purse. By the pulse is simply 
meant the beating which is felt in the 
heart and in some of the larger arteries. 
This beating is felt in the heart and in’ 
the wrist and elsewhere at the same in- 
stant. In an adult healthy man, the 
heart and pulse beat about once a sec- 
ond, or sixty times a minute. In ehil- 
dren the pulse is much swifter; and it 
is a little more frequent in women than 
in men. In very old people it is a little 
slower than in middle age. 





He that is in haste to be rich will 
hardly be honest. 
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THE BUTTERFLY. 


have 
heard ‘Thomas say, when I have begged 
him to step aside, and not hurt the curi- 
Who cares for a worm? 


Who cares for a worm, I 


ous animal. 
he would say, and then, perhaps, in the 
very next breath, set his foot on it, and 
destroy it on purpose. 

But did Thomas ever consider the 
wonderful structure of a worm? Does 
he understand the machinery by which 
itmoves? Does he know whether it 
has eyes or ears to direct it where to go, 
and when to turn aside from danger? 


Does he know what and how it eats? 
Does he, in one word, understand any 
thing of its natural history ? 

He will not step on a beautiful batter- 
fly. But why not, as well as on a'worm? 
Oh, he says, the butterfly is so beauti- 
ful! 

> 


flies proceed from worms ? 


But does he not know that butter- 
Oh, no in- 
That he never thought of. And 
when I tell him of it, I suppose he will 
hardly believe it. : 

But it is strictly true. The most 
beautiful butterfly is at first a worm. Or 


deed. 
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to go farther back still, it is at first 
hatched from an egg—the egg of a but- 
terfly. But instead of being hatched a 
butterfly at once, it becomes a worm or 
caterpillar. After living in this state a 
while, it wraps itself in a kind of wool- 
ly sack, and seems to die. 

But it does not really die. It soon be- 
gins to change into what naturalists calla 
chrysalis. You see the picture of a chry- 
salis, in the picture, at the letter a. Af- 
ter some time, wings begin to appear, and 
the chrysalis begins to be more and 
more active. If we were to see it in its 
shell or sack, it would now look as at 6. 
At length it bursts its prison walls, and 
comes forth a beautiful butterfly, as atc. 

I believe I have asked the question 
once before, but you must allow me to 
ask it again; Of what should this won- 
derful change remind us? Should it 
not make us think of the resurrection 
of man. Should not the highly improv- 
ed body of the butterfly on emerging 
from the chrysalis state, remind us of 
the glorious body which is promised to 
good men at that great and solemn day? 





ORIGINAL PUZZLES. 


FROM A. W. P. 


I am a word of ten letters; my 8th, 
6th, and 10th is the name of a metal; 


my 3d, 9th, 6th, and 7th express length ; 


my 2d, 4th, 3d, 2d, and 10th is the name 
of a lady; my 6th, 9th, and Ist denotes 
time; my whole is the name of a dis- 
tinguished individual. 


ORIGINAL PUZZLES FROM YOUNG CORRESPONDENTS. 





FROM A. I. W. 


I am a word of twelve letters ; my 
Ist, 9th, and 10th, is a kitchen imple- 
ment; my 3d, 9th, 11th, and 7th is an 
article much used by carpenters ; my Ist, 
11th, and 10th is an indispensable arti- 
cle; my 10th, 9th, and 6th is an ancient 
term for No; my 7th, 11th, and 2d, isa 
trick of which many children are guil- 
ty; my Ist, 9th, and dth is the French 
word for No; and my whole is the 
name of one of the states in the Union, 





FROM A.M. 5, 


My 34, 2d, Ist and 5th is part of a 
saddle ; my 4th, 7th, Sth, 13th and 6th, 
is what it is said fools make and wise 
men use; my 10th, 2d, 3d, 4th and Sth 
is the time when honest men are sstill 
and rogues busy; my 9th, Sth, Ist and 
11th is what a marksman seeks to make 
his aim ; my whole is what elevates na- 
tional character. 





FROM T. H. H. 


I am a word of 14 letters; my 7th, 
Sth, and 6th is a name of a part of the 
mouth; my 4th, 2d, 3d, 5th and 6th is 
the name of a beautiful plant; my 4th, 
2d, Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th is the name often 
given to a noise ; my 9th, 10th and 11th 
is the name of a domestic animal; my 
1st,10th and 11th isa thing which people 
often wipe their feet upon; my Ist, 10th, 
3d and 4th is an ingredient often put in- 
to beer; my 13th, 14th, 12th, 13th and 
14th is the name of a garden vegetable’ 
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my whole is the name of a rule in 
arithmetic. 





FROM E. M. B. 

I here give you a puzzle of my own, 
an explanation of which will give you 
the name of the town in which I live. 
Iam a word of eight letters; my Ist, 
Sth, 6th, 7th and 5th is one of the most 
necessary things on a farm; my 4th, 3d 
and 5th is the name of a wild animal; 
my 6th, Sth, 4th and 3d is the name of 
a Roman emperor; my 2d, 5th and 8th, 
is the name of a general in the revolu- 
tionary war. 
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[ am a word of nine letters; my Ist, 
2d and 4th is a heavy stick; my Ist, 
9th, 2d and 8th is an animal; my 4th, 
2d, Ist, 3d and 9th is an article of fur- 
niture ; my 6th, 5th and 4th is an arti- 
cle of clothing; my 4th, Sth, 6th and 
9th denotes a musical measure; my 
whole is the name of a pleasant city. 











Enough is as good.as a feast. 

The morning to the mountain, the 
evening to the fountain. 

Cut your coat according to your cloth. 








ROUND. 


Furnisbed for this work by Lowext Mason. Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 


SCOTLAND'S BURNING. 
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Scotland’s burning ! Scotland’s burning ! 












Look out! 
> > 
3 
Fire! Fire! 
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Pour on 
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MOUNT VERNON AND GENERAL 
WASHINGTON. 


WE gave our readers, many months 
ago, an account of a visit to Mount Ver- 
non, the seat of General Washington, 
with a brief description of the place. 
But having recently obtained the en- 
graving which you see on the preceding 
page, with a few additional facts, and an 
anecdote or two of Washington, we 
have concluded to introduce them in 
this number. Few readers, we appre- 
hend, will be tired of hearing about as 
great and good a man as General Wash- 
ington. 

Mount Vernon. The highest part 
of the mount is 200 feet above the sur- 
face of the river Potomac, which is here 
overa mile wide. ‘The mount or hill, 
after furnishing a beautiful lawn, in 
front of the mansion, of four or five 
acres, and a smaller one in its rear, be- 
tween it and the river, falls off rather ab- 
ruptly. On the north and south, how- 
ever, it slopes off more slowly. On the 
north are extensive fields, on the south 
used to stand Gen. W.’s coach house, 
stables, vineyard and nurseries. Near 
the mansion are two spacious gardens, 
and almost all round a grove of beauti- 
ful forest trees. 

A lofty portico, 96 feet in length, sup- 
ported by eight pillars, has a pleasing 
effect when viewed from the water ; and 
itis said that the green house, school 
house, offices, and servants’ halls, used 





to present the appearance of quite a vil- 
lage ; but they are now gone very much 
to decay. In Gen. W.’s days there was 
also a small park for various kinds of 
deer, just on the margin of the river; 
and the deer could frequently be seen by 
vessels as they sailed up or down the 
river. 

In short there was no place in the 
whole United States, fifty or sixty years 
ago, to which the Commander in Chief 
of the American Armies could have 
made a more pleasant and quiet retreat; 
nor are there many—if indeed any—an- 
cient situations in the ceuntry better 
worth visiting. 

AnecpoTe oF Gen. WasniIncTton.— 
When Washington was quite a young 
man, and only a Colonel, and stationed 
at Alexandria in Virginia, he happened 
to get into a dispute with a Mr. Payne ; 
and becoming, for once in his life, a lit- 
tle angry, he said something which of- 
fended Mr. P. who, without ceremony, 
raised his cane, and at a single blow, 
brought him to the ground. Col. W.’s 
officers who were present, were at once 
in a rage, and so was his whole regi- 
ment when they heard of it; and there 
was, for a while, reason to fear that they 
and the friends of Mr. P. would get in- 
to a general quarrel and destroy many 
lives. But Washington came out, and 
after thanking them and telling them he 
was not hurt, begged them to be peace- 
able, and at last prevailed. 
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When Washington came to reflect on 

the matter, he found he had been in the 
wrong. » No-sooner did he come to this 
conclusion, than he resolved, on the next 
day, toask Mr. P.’s pardon. Great a 
man as he was, he was not ashamed to 
own it when he had been in the wrong. 
No sooner had he resolved to do what 
his conscience told him he ought to do, 
‘than he was at peace in his own mind, 
and that very night he attended a place 
of amusement, and behaved just as well 
as if nothing at all had happened. 

The next day he wrote a very polite 
note to Mr. P. requesting him to meet 
him. The latter, taking it for a chal- 
lenge, went to the place expecting to see 
Washington with a pair of pistols. But 
what -was his surprise when, on enter- 
ing, Washington arose and gave him 
his hand, in the most friendly manner. 
“T find,” said he, “1 was wrong in the 
affair of yesterday; you have had, I 
think, some satisfaction; and if you 
think that sufficient, here’s my hand, let 
us be friends.” 

A few years afterward Mr. Payne had 
a law suit in Fairfax, near where Wash- 
ington lived, and the latter happened, 
just at that time, to be in the Court 
house. The lawyer who was opposed 
to Mr. P. finding he had a very hard 
case, thought to prejudice the jury by 
telling them that Mr. P. had, some time 
before, greatly abused Washington. 
“ This,” said he, “is the wretch, who 
dared to lift up his impious hand against 
that greatest and best of men, and to 
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knock him down, as though he had been 
but a bullock of the stalls.” 

This was so unexpected, and pro- 
nounced in such a thundering tone, and 
with such a tremendous stamp on the 
floor, that it made a prodigious impres- 
sion. Washington could not bear this. 
He always wished to have the truth 
known. Seeing that the countenances 
of the court began to blacken upon Mr. 
P. and that the latter began to look wild, 
he arose and thus addressed the bench. 

“ As to Mr. Payne’s character, may it 
please your worships, we all have the 
satisfaction to know that it is perfectly 
unexceptionable; and with respect to 
the little difference which formerly hap- 
pened between that gentleman and my- 
self, it was instantly made up, and we 
have lived on the best terms ever since. 
And besides, I could wish all my ace- 
quaintance to know, that I entirely ac- 
quit Mr. Payne of blame in that affair, 
and take it all on myself as the aggres- 
sor.” 

Punctuatity or Wasuineton. When 
Washington had agreed to meet Con- 
gress at noon, he never failed to be pass- 
ing the door, while the clock was strik- 
ing twelve. Whether his guests were 
present or not, he always dined at four. 
Not unfrequently new members of Con- 
gress, who were invited to dine with 
him, delayed until dinner was half over; 
and he would then remark, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
we are punctual here; my cook never 
asks whether the company has arrived, 
but whether the hour has.” 












When he visited Boston, in 1789, he 
appointed 8 o'clock, A. M., as the hour 
when he should set out for Salem; and 
when the Old South clock was striking 
eight, he was mounting his horse. The 
company of cavalry,which volunteered to 
escort him, were parading in Tremont 
street after his departure, and it was not 
until the General had reached Charles 
river bridge, that they overtook him. On 
the arrival of the corps, the General 
with perfect good nature said, “ Major, 
I thought you had been too long in my 
family, not to know when it was eight 
o’clock.”’ 

Captain Pease, the father of the stage 
establishment in the United States, had 
a beautiful pair of horses which he 
wished to dispose of to the General, 
whom he knew to be an excellent judge 
of horses. ‘The Genera! appointed five 
o'clock in the morning to examine them. 
But the captain did not arrive with the 
horses until a quarter past five, when he 
was told by the groom, that the General 
had been there at five, but was now ful- 
filling other engagements. Pease, much 
mortified, was obliged to wait another 
week, merely for delaying the first quar- 
ter of an hour. 





A fool struck Cato in the bath; when 
he expressed some sorrow for the action, 
Cato had forgotten it. 

What is worth having is worth retain- 
ing at some expense and hazard. 


A friend is never known, till needed. 


THE RAT AND HER YOUNG ONES. 








THE RAT AND HER YOUNG ONES 
A FABLE. 

An old rat one day went out, and 
strictly charged her young ones not to 
venture from home, lest they should fall 
under the claws and jaws of the cat. 
But no sooner was she gone, than one 
of them proposed to take a ramble, to 
which the consented. “ You 
know,” said one, who thought himself 
very cunning, “here are four of us, 
and surely our eight eyes will be a 
match fom puss, with only two.” So 
they first peeped through a large ‘nole 
with great caution; and, finding all 
clear, they ventured over a floor, cover- 
ed with bran, towards a nice bag of bar- 
ley, which they saw in a chamber of 
some back buildings. They pricked up 
their ears to listen, and watched careful- 
ly on every side, proceeding at the same 
time with a very cautious step; when, 
all at once, the boldest, who thought 
himself the most cunning, gave a dread- 
ful shriek, and found himself caught in 
a trap, concealed under the bran. 

The rest now fled in alarm; and fear- 
ing now that the cat would certainly 


others 
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hear him, he tried to get away, and drag 
the trap along with him. In the effort 
he escaped, leaving his leg behind. As 
soon as he got home,*the rest began to 
lick his wound, and to try and cure him 
if they could, before the mother should 
return; but they forgot that she must 
see that he had lost his limb. They also 
tried to make a story ready to deceive 
their mother when she should come 
back ; and it was hastily agreed to tell 
her, that, while she was absent, a trap 


had come into the hole, and bitten off 


their brother’s leg. While they were 
talking, the mother entered, and seeing 
the wounded young one in great dis- 
tress, asked what was the matter. 

“Mother,” said he, ‘as soon as you 
were gone, a trap came into the hole, 
and snapped off my leg.” The others 
joined in the story. “ Aye, aye,” said 
the mother, “I see how it is; the trap 
would not have come to you, if you had 
not gone to the trap. Be gla that you 
have not all been killed by the cat, 
whom I have just seen on the watch. 

“As for you,” said she tothe one who 
had lost his leg, “ you have got suffi- 
ciently punished for your fault. But 
your brothers I shall punish severely, 
for being disobedient to my orders, and 
going out when I charged them not to 
go; and, then, for trying to cover their 
fault by all joining to tell me a great 


falsehood.” 


One wilful sin generally leads to 
another; and it is well if sin does not 
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end in ruin. 


Lies are generally bung- 
ling things, and are almost always sure 
to be detected, when they bring with 
them shame and punishment. 





THE CHILDREN’S FEAST. 


Youne folks seldom forget promises 
made to them; and it is perfectly right 
that they should not. I wish they were 
all equally careful not to forget promises 
which they themselves make. In our 
last number we promised an account of 
the Children’s Feast at the castle of 
Waldheim; made at the suggestion of 
the young Governor Charles. 

Lady Waldheim invited all the chil- 
dren of the villages in the valley to 
come to the castle the following day, at 
two o’clock inthe afternoon. There was 
great joy among them as they complied 
with the invitation of the kind lady. 

At two o’clock the doors were opened, 
and they entered the great yard which 
surrounded the castle. A long table 
was spread with food of various kinds— 
baskets filled with apples, pears, and dif- 
ferent kinds of fruit. Small plates were 
placed upon the table, and by the side 
of every plate a glass of milk. 

It was a beautiful sight to see the 
children all seated around the table, the 
girls on one side and the boys on the 
other. There was nothing to be seen but 
joyful faces, nothing to be heard but 
merry, happy tones. They rang the 
glasses, and in the sweet milk drank the 
health of Lady Waldheim, Charles and 
Emilie. 








When they had finished supper, the 
shepherd’s sons played on the cornets 
and trumpets. They were followed by 
a flock of sheep trimmed with colored 
riband, and adorned with flowers. The 
children were delighted, and exclaimed, 
«0, how beautiful—how beautiful.” 

But how much greater was their plea- 
sure, when they heard that the sheep 
were to be divided, and that the children 
of every house were to have one. Each 
sheep had a number suspended about its 
neck, and in a large basket placed upon 
the table, was the same number, written 
upon a card. Now from every house 
one child must take from the basket a 
card, and then the trumpets were sound- 
ed, and the cornets played until the 
sheep with the corresponding number 
was found. 

A shout of happiness was heard in 
the whole region, and echoed back from 
the neighboring mountains. The chil- 
dren went in triumph through the vil- 
lage, followed by the flock of sheep, 
while the old shepherd arranged and 
kept in order the procession, and his 
sons made the sound of music to be 
heard throughout the village. 

As the people heard the jubilee of the 
children, and saw the dressed sheep, 
they were greatly astonished ; but when 
they heard that the noble governor had 
presented to them so valuable a token 
of regard, they were overwhelmed with 
joy. Many tears were shed, and many 
prayers ascended for the blessing of God 
upon the noble family at the castle. 
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Lady Waldheim sent to every house 
where there was no child, one sheep; 
and to the good farmer who permitted 
Rosalie to occupy his house, ten. She 
did not forget the wealthy Mr. Franken- 
stein on the plain, who presented to 
Christiana the little lamb; she invited 
him and his wife to dine with her at the 
castle, on the following day. She gave 
him no sheep, for he already had a large 
number; “ but,” said the farmer as he 
left the castle, “the honor of dining 
with Lady Waldheim and her family, is 
worth more than a hundred sheep.” 
The next morning the fathers of the vil- 
lage children came to the castle to ex- 
press their gratitude for the valuable 
present they had received from the gov- 
ernor. 

“Fellow citizens,” said governor 
Charles, “ you remember that a little 
lamb procured for me the dearest joy I 
have ever known; a lamb gave to me 
my mother and sister. It is our united 
wish that this event may never be for- 
gotten. The right to keep sheep has 
hitherto belonged only to the govern- 
ment. From this day, you shall have 
the same right; therefore have your 
children received this present, as a small 
beginning, and may God prosper and 
bless you.’ 





Those who think with energy, may 
speak with energy; those who think 
and speak, may act with energy. 
A pin a day, is a groat a year. 
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THE HANCOCK HOUSE. 

Many atime have I been asked by 
yisiters to Boston, where the Hancock 
House was. People havea great desire 
to see the mansion house of John Han- 
cock, whose bold and manly hand-writ- 
ing stands first on the list of those who 
—sixty-one years ago this month—sign- 
ed the declaration of Independence. As 
I suppose many of the readers of Par- 
ley’s Magazine have this same curiosity, 
I will describe the situation of the build- 
ing; and then if any of them should 
hereafter come to Boston they will know 
where to find it. 

The noble street on the north side of 
Boston Common is called Beacon street. 
On the north side of this street, a little 
west of the State House, is Hancock 
House. It is built of grey hewn stone, 
with white corners, and white facings 
round the doors and windows. The 
floor of the first story is about twelve or 
thirteen feet above the street. You ap- 
proach it, from the street, by a very long 
flight of steps inserted in the green high 
bank, in the midst of a garden bordered 
with flowers and smdll trees. The 
house is 56 teet long and two stories 
high. It was erected just 100 years 
ago. 

An old house, you will say; and so 
itis; but there are houses in Boston 
nearly twice as old. It is not its age 
that makes it so interesting, but the fact 
that it was once the residence of a man 
80 famous in the history of the revolu- 
tion as Governor Hancock. 
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From the upper story of the Hancock 
House you have a very fine view indeed. 


Boston Common, spread out before you 


as if it were a map, is the first thing. 
On your left, close by, is the State 
House, as I have already told you. A 
little farther south-east, at the north-east 
part of the common, is Park street 
Church; and a little farther south, by 
the east side of the common, St. Paul’s 
Church and the Masonic Temple. You 
also see much of the city south and 
west of you, and much of Roxbury, 
Dorchester, Brookline, &c. 

The engraving represents this ancient 
noble building very well; but if you 
have an opportunity, it will be far better 
to see it for yourselves. There is noth- 
ing like seeing for ourselves, where it 
can conveniently be done. 
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To the Sunday School Children of St. Thomas’s 

' Church, New York. 

My Dear Children :—According to custom, 
I suppose you will expect to receive some- 
thing from me, as a remembrance, a. the be- 
ginning of the new year. I give you, there- 
fore, a litne story, founded upon fact, which I 
wrote during the very cold weather of last 
winter. It shows how well a little boy under- 
stood the spirit of prayer, and as it is in easy 
rhyme, perhaps you will the more readily re- 
member it. Your Friend, 


January 1st, 1837. THE RECTOR. 
THE LITTLE BOY WHO PRAYED. 


I knew a widow, very poor, 
Who four small children had ; 

The eldest was but six years old, 
A gentle, modest lad. 
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And very hard this widow toil’d ° 
To feed her children four ; 

An honest pride the woman felt, 
Though she was very poor. 


To labor, she would leave her home. 
For children must be fed ; 

And glad was she when she could buy 
A shilling’s worth of bread. 


And this was all the children had 
On any day to eat. 

They drank their water, ate their bread, 
But never tasted meat. 


One day when snow was falling fast, 
And peircing was the air, 

I thought that I would go and see 
How these poor children were. 


Ere long I reach’d their cheerless home 
’Twas search’d by every breeze : 
When, going in, the eldest chiid 
I saw upon his knees. 


I paus’d to listen to the boy ; 
He never rais’d his head, 

But still went on and said—‘ give us 
This day our datly bread.’ 


I waited till the child was done, 
Still listening as he prayed :-— 
And when he rose I ask’d him, why 
The Lord’s Prayer he had said ? 


*Why sir,’ said he, ‘this morning soon, 
When mother went away, 

She wept, because, she said, she had 
No bread for us to day. 


She said we children now must starve, 
Our father being dead ; 

And then I told her not to ery, 
For I could get some bread. 

‘Our Father,’ sir, the prayer begins ; 
That made me think that He, 

As we have got no father here, 
Would our kind father be. 

And then, you know, the pray’r, sir, too, 
Asks God for bread each day ; 
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So in the corner, sir, I went 
And that’s what made me pray.’ 


I quickly left that wretched room,” - 
And went with willing feet ; 

And very soon was back again 
With food enough to eat. 


‘I thought God heard me,’ said the boy ; 
I answer’d with a nod, 

I could not speak, but much I thought, 
Of that child’s faith m God. 





ABOUT RED CHEEKS. 


Teacher. Do you know what makes 


® your cheeks look so red ? 


Pupil. Nothing makes them red. 
They were always so. 

T. Do you think that book desk was 
always red ? 


P. O, no, sir. 

T. How, then, came it to be red 
now ? 

P. O, it was painted. 

T. And are not your cheeks painted 


P. No, sir. 

T. How do you know that ? 

P. Why, how could J help knowing 
it? Could I put paint on my cheeks, 
and not know it? 

T. But might not somebody have 
put it on—your father perhaps—when 
you were fast asleep ? 

P. J think not. I should have awak- 
ed. Besides, I never heard of any 
body’s cheeks being painted. Did you? 

T. Yes, 1 have; and seen them so. 
But yours, I confess, are not so. Yet 
they are red, and so are mine, and so 








_will make them so? 





sare those of most people; and now the 


question is how they became so. 

P. They grew so. 

T. Still there must be something to 
make them grow so in one person more 
than in another. How happens it that 
William Markham’s cheeks are not red 
like yours? You know how pale his 
whole face is ? 

P. O, be has been very sick, and 
almost died, and is only just now 
beginning to get well. When he gets 
well, his cheeks will be red again, I 
dare say. 

T. Yes, I dare say they will. But 
what will make them red? That, Rob- 
ert, is the question. If they are pale 
now, and then. in a few weeks, they 
should come to be red, what is it which 
Something must 
be done to them, or they would remain 
just as they now are, would they not? 
The question is what it is which is done 
to them. 

P. I have heard my mother say that 
itis God who makes us well, when we 
have been sick ; and I suppose it is God 
who makes our cheeks turn red at the 
same time. 

T. Yes, Robert, it is God, working 
inus by his daws. You do not mean, 
do you, that He does any thing like 
touching a person to make him get well ? 

P. No, sir. 

T. God makes the rose red; but it 
is by laws which he has established. 
He makes the rose tree grow, and he 
causes some of its parts to be light- 
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colored, and others to be red, in a 
way that we do not understand. And 
yet it is by means of what we call laws, 
for there is no miracle performed to 
make the stem of the rose light-colored, 
or the flower red. But, as I was going 
to say, we know pretty well what it is 
which makes the human cheeks red. 

P. What is it, then ? 

T. Iwilltell you. Itis the blood. 
You know you have blood in you I sup- 
pose. 

P. Certainly ; but has not William 
Markham blood in his cheeks, too ? 

T. Yes; but not so much as you 
have. Besides, what he has in him is 
paler than itis in you. Your cheeks 
and mine—yours especially—are redder 
than his, because they have more blood 
in them than William’s. Your flesh is 
very full of blood; all the little vessels 
under the skin are swelled out with it. 

P. I do not understand what you 
mean by vessels under the skin. 

T. I suppose not; but we must talk 
about that at another time. 

P. ButI do not yet see why some 
parts of the face are redder than others, 
if it is the blood which makes the red- 
ness. Is there not blood in my fore- 
head, as well as in my cheeks? And 
yet my forehedd looks pale. 

T. That is, your forehead looks pale 
compared with your cheeks; but it is 
considerably red when compared with 
William Markham’s. And still more 
so when compared with the countenance 
of a corpse ; for William has some blood 
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in his cheeks yet. 


Do you not remem- 
ber how very pale Thomas Clarke’s face 
looked after he was dead ? 


PP; Yes; 
well as paie. 

T. It was. The blood makes us 
warm as well as red. But I was going 
to say, in reply to your question about 
the forehead’s looking paler than the 
cheeks, that there is usually more blood 
in the forehead than in the cheeks; and 
besides all this, the skin of the cheeks 
is thinner than that of the forehead. 
This is another reason why the latter 
are redder. But we must stop now.— 
Tomorrow evening we will talk about 
it again. 


and it was cold, too, as 





ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Tue Liver. The liver is for purify- 
ing the blood, like the lungs. But the 
liver has also other uses. One is to 
make the gall or bile ; which, after being 
made, runs through a smal. pipe ‘into 
the investines, and mixes with some por- 
tions of the food we have eaten. ‘The 
bile appears to be nature’s physic. The 
liver is sometimes eaten by people ; but 
it 1s hardly fit for food. 

Tue Pancreas ok Sweet Breav.— 
This is a reddish, half fleshy substance. 
ft makes and furnishes a rather watery 
liquid or juice, which is poured into the 
intestines near the place where the bile 
is poured in; and it sometimes passes 
in through the very same pipe. 


Tue Mourn. The mouth contains, 
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besides the lips and cheeks, the teethy 


the tongue, the palate, &¢. 

Tue Teeta. We have two sets of 
teeth. The first begin to show them. 
selves, or cut, as we call it, when we are 
about six months old. When this get 
have all made their appearance, there are 
about twenty. ‘These become loose ang 
drop out or are extracted, when we are 
seven or eight or ten years of age ; and 
some of them before we seven, 
Then the new set begin to appear. Of 
these, when they are all cut through, 
there are thirty-two. 

Uses or tHE TEETH. 
masticate our food ; to help us in speak 
ing, singing, whistling, whispering, &e. 
If kept clean by frequent rinsing and 
occagional brushing, they also add to 
our beauty. 

AsusEs oF THE TEETH. Picking them 
with pins or needles ; cracking nuts with 
them ; biting nails with them ; chewing 
tobacco or other nauseous herbs ; taking 
powerfui acids or other drugs when not 
ordered by a physician ; eating or drink 
ing things which are very hot, &c. 

Tue Toneve. The tongue is to a 
sist us in speaking, singing, eating, 
drinking, &c. It is a vseful member; 
but is sometimes used for bad purposes. 

Tue Swa.iow-pire or Foop-pire.— 
This is the passage for the food, from 
the mouth to the stomach. Sometimes, 
if people eat too fast, or without much 
chewing, it gets blocked up; and instam 
ces have been known of sudden death 
in this way. 
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Give me, amid this selfish world, 
The heart, where’er it goes, 

That warmly beats for others’ joys, 
And bleeds for others’ woes. 


Ir I were to be asked what vice is the 
most common among mankind, I should 
reply directly, the vice of selfishness. 
Itrules the actions of the young, and it 
reigns in the hearts of the old; the boy 
with his marbles, and the miser with his 
money bags, are alike subject to its con- 
ttol. Sometimes it shows itself openly, 
at others, it puts on a hundred disguises ; 
but whether it be hidden, or exposed, it 
contrives to fig its way into every bo- 
80m. 

The beggar, whining at the door, 
The miser with his pelf, 

The high, the low, the rich and poor, 
Bow down and worship self. 


But though you might look for a 
whole summer’s day before you could 





MIRTH AND MORALITY. 


NARROW FOOTPATH. 


that is not 


find man, woman, or child, 
selfish, still every one exclaims against 
this vice as though it were an object of 
general abhorrence. Every one abhors 
seifishness, and yet every one puts it in 
practice. 

If you regard a crowd passing along 
the street, every being is wrapt up in 
his own affairs, every one consults his 
own convenience. It is true that when 
one man meets another he makes way 
for him to pass, but this is done not to 
oblige the person he meets, but to ac- 
commodate himself; we see twenty men 
move on one side for those they meet, 
but not one of the twenty will stir an 
inch from the path to accommodate those 
who are walking behind them. 

The other day in passing along the 
streets of a large city, I came to a place 
where the road was sadly out of repair, 
it was indeed a complete puddle, so that 
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the only way for the foot passenger to 
get by, was to walk along a narrow foot- 
path, and I could not help stopping ten 
minutes to observe the instances of sel- 
fishness which attracted my attention. 

In the middle of the narrow footpath 
a man sat upon his wheelbarrow, eating 
a piece of bread and bacon, to the great 
annoyance of the passengers, who were 
obliged to press between the wheelbar- 
row and the wall. Tle man thought 
of no one in the world but himself. 

“ These fellows, with their barrows, 
are always inthe way,” muttered a 
short square man, with a yoke across 
his shoulders, from which hung two 
cans filled with water to the brim. Now 
the man, with the water cans, cared no 
more about the convenience of others, 
than the man with the barrow; for in 
pushing carelessly by, he spilt the water 
into the shoes of a woman carrying a 
market basket. The woman said it was 
very odd that people could not mind 
what they were about, but, while she 
looked at her wet shoes, the corner of 
her basket struck a little sweep, who 
was passing, in the eye; the sweep put 
both his hands to his face and set up a 
squall, falling back against a smart 
young man ina white waistcoat. The 
young man, mortified with his appear- 
ance, drew back suddenly that he might 
get into a by place to arrange his dress, 
but in so doing he nearly overturned an 
old fat gentleman walking with a stick. 
The old gentleman went on, however, 
moving as slowly as a broad wheeled 
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waggon, though a lad who had a letter 
to put in the post office, in a hurry, wag 
behind him vainly endeavouring to pass, 
- At this moment a man on horseback 
rode by, but, though the road was so 
dirty, he did not slacken his pace, and 
thus, by his ill-manners, splashed the 
mud over a lady dressed in white, and 
a country lass in a pink gown. Sally 
was very angry, and the lady very in. 
dignant ; but the lady thought nothing 
of Sally’s pink gown, and Sally cared 
not a mushroom for the lady’s white 
clothes. 

All this time the fellow in the wheel. 
barrow sat unconcerned eating his bread 
and bacon, and turning those into the 
muddy road who could not stop to take 
their turn in passing; at last he stood 
up. Two little children, each eating a 
piece of bread and molasses, in getting 
by, pushed their dirty fingers against the 
white trousers of a sailor, while another 
jack tar, who had taken an extra glass 
of grog, set his foot against the wheel- 
barrow and overturned it at once into 
the muddy road, thereby preventing a 
waggoner from passing with his waggon. 

“Hollo!” cried a chaise boy, who 
drove up with a chaise at the moment, 
“move your waggon outgof the way, 
blocking up the road in this manner.” 

“T wish you would put your great, 
ugly barrow somewhere else,” cried the 
waggoner to the owner of the wheelbar- 
row; who roared out in his turn to the 
sailor, ‘‘ What business have you to ov- 
erturn my barrow, Mr. Bluejacket ?” 
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Now here wefe men, women, and 
children, all incommoding each other, 
and thinking only of themselves. The 
fellow with his wheelbarrow, the man 
with his water cans. the woman with 
the market basket, the little sweep, the 
young man in the white waistcoat, the 
old gentleman with the stick, the lad 
with the letter, the man on horseback, 
the lady, and the country girl, the chil- 
dren eating bread and molasses, the sail- 
ors, the chaise boy, and the waggoner 
had every one of them been incommo- 
ded; but not one among them cared for 
the misfortunes of the rest. Now if you 
suppose for a moment, that you are free 
fom selfishness, | would advise you to 
tread over again, the calamities of the 
Narrow Footpath. 

PARSIMONY. 
lr is quite bad enough for a man to 
pinch, to screw, and to scrape together, 
when he is fourscore; but for a boy, 
whose heart should be open and gene- 
rous, and whose hand should be as libe- 
talas daylight, for him to manifest a 
niggardly, parsimonious spirit, is out 
of the question. He who has no 
generosity in his youth, will become a 
greedy, grinding, grasp-all in 
| want you not to wantonly waste, or 
extravagantly to dissipate, the 
worthless things you possess. No, no! 
“wilfal waste makes woful want ;” but 
you may avoid waste and extravagance, 
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his age. 


most 


and still be generous and open-hearted. 
This world is so chequered with mis- 
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fortune and want, that a generous heart 
may be occupied forever in acts of be- 
nevolence; and the boy whose pulse 
does not throb, whose besom does noi 
beat with generous emotions to sympa- 
thize with the unhappy, and to relieve 
the distressed, well deserves to endure 
the one and the other without sym- 
pathy. Generosity may be practised in 
a thousand ways. It is generous to 
brave danger in protecting the defence- 
less. It is generous to forgive an ene- 
my when you have power to punish. It 
is generous to render assistance to those 
who possess not the means of requiting 
it; and it is generous to withhold an evil 
report of a companion, and to propagate 
in his The 
heart may be generous when the hand 
has nothing to bestow ; and he who has 
not felt this, is, indeed, to be pitied. 
The errors of ‘generosity may be par- 
doned, but what can be said for the 
creeping, crawling, reptile of a boy, 
whose heart, if he has one, is shut up 
with cold-blooded selfishness and pinch- 
ing parsimony! He may dig, delve, 
grasp, and grind; he may increase in 
riches as he increases in years, till he 
has amassed thousands, but even then 
he will be a heartless wretch, neither 
Such a 
one may be wept over by those who car- 
ry him to his grave, but the tears will 
The longer I 
shall I 
have to say against it, for [abhor it with 
all my heart. 


what you know favour. 


feeling nor exciting sympathy. 


not be those of sorrow. 
talk about parsimony, the more 








THe young cuckoo is so different 
In appearance and color from the old 
one, that it has occasionally been mistak- 
en for some other bird. Sometimes it is 
taken to be a hawk; sometimes a wood 
pigeon ; and sometimes a species of fal- 
con. There is a curious story of this 
kind in one of the volumes of the Li- 
brary of Entertaining Knowledge, said 
to be taken from White’s Selbourne ; 
and to be related in the words of Mr. 
White himself. 

“ A countryman told me,” says he, 
“that he had found a young fern owl in 
the nest of a small bird on the ground, 
and that it was fed by the little bird. I 
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THE YOUNG CUCKOO. 





went to see this extraordinary phenom: 
enon, and found that it was a young 
cuckoo hatched in the nest of a tit-lark. 
It was become vastly too big for its nest, 
appearing 
‘To have stretched its wings beyond the little nest,’ 

and was very fierce and pugnacious, 
pursuing my finger as I teased it, for 
many feet from the nest, sparring and 
buffeting with its wings, like a game 
cock. The dupe of a dam appeared at 
a distance, hovering about with meat in 
her mouth, and expressing the greatest 
solicitude.” 





A free purse never lacks friends. 
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LETTER FROM UNCLE NEWBURY. 


SET ABOUT IT DIRECTLY. 


Ay, set about it directly, my boys, if 
the thing you mean to do be worth do- 
ing, and if itido not interfere with any 
other duty. Set about it directly ; orea 
thousand things may occur to prevent 
your setting about it at all. You know 
the old copies that you have written over 
and over again—* Delays are danger- 
ous,” and “ Procrastination is the thief 
of time :” you may rely upon it that 
they speak the truth. Almost all men 
form good resolutions; and the only 
teason that I can assign why so few of 
them are put into practice is, that they 
are not set about directly. We think 
that our resolutions will ever remain the 
same ; whereas they change as frequent- 
ly as the wind. 

Did you ever observe the sand on the 
sea-shore ; it appears fixed as though it 

VOL. Y. 14 


would never alter, yet the very first time 
the tide comes up it is moved about and 
assumes quite another shape. So it is 
with the minds of men: hope and fear, 
success and disappointment, joy and sor- 
row, pass over them; and one impres- 
sion is obliterated by another so contin- 
ually, that if any thing is to be done, it 
ought, if possible, to be set about direct- 
ly. 

[ know that you will say, “ The most 
haste makes@the worst speed ;”—that 
“Second thoughts are best ;”—that 
“ The wise take time for reflection ;’— 
and that one of my own maxims exhoris 
you to “think.” But, remember, that I 
do not want you to set about any thing 
at all until you have, by proper reflec- 
tion, and the exercise of your judgment, 
determined that it ought to be done. 
No, no, I do not want you to go, neck 
or nothing, into every wild goose under- 
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taking that may appear at the moment 
to be advisable. Take time to decide : 
but when you have decided, then, I say, 
talk not of to-morrow, but set about it 
directly. 

The best proof in the world that you 
can give of your intention to do a good 
thing, is to Begin it. You may have a 
thousand good intentions in your minds, 
bright and beauteous as the illuminated 
clouds of heaven ; but, like those clouds 
your designs may lose their brightness 
with the setting sun. The one good 
deed that is begun to-day, is worth the 
hundred that are to be begun on the 
morrow. 

Some people fall into this error, and 
some into that; but all of us are given 
to delay doing what ought to be done 
directly. It requires much resolution to 
break through a bad custom and to es- 
tablish a good one; but much may be 
done by setting about it directly. It has 
been said, with much propriety, that 
there are hopes of a boy, however faul- 
ty he may be, who can break himself of 
one bad habit. Now, asgthe habit of 
putting off until another time that which 
ought to be set about directly is a very 
bad one, do, my boys, show, by over- 
eoming it, that something may in future 
be expected from you. 

Believe me that every effort to do 
good in youth will add to the peace of 
your old age. If, therefore, you have 
any thing praiseworthy that you intend 
to perform, hesitate no longer, but set 
about it directly. 





Fancy to yourselves two old men, one 
of them peacefully reclining on a bank 


of violets, the other turning and tossip 


on a bed Of stinging nettles. The fop. 
mer is like the good man, who, in the 
decline of life, though surrounded with 
infirmity, has the grateful recollection of 
his numberless kindnesses showed to 
others. The latter resembles the up. 


‘happy being who is stung in his old age 


by the follies of his youth and the wick. 
edness of his manhood. Come, my 
boys, set about something good direetly, 
and try to obtain the bank of violets. 

Delays are indeed dangerous. Well 
do I remember, in my by-gone years, 
that a friend promised to give me some 
information closely connected with my 
future prospects; but the information 
was promised on the “ morrow.” Un- 
der the full impression that the promise 
would not be realized, | wrote thus to 
my friend :— 

Unnumbered joys thy path surround; 

And be thy every sorrow 

Baseless and unsubstantial found, 

As that unmeaning “ morrow!” 
—unmeaning indeed, for it never yet 
has arrived, and now it never can. 

Life is too uncertain to trifle with the 
opportunities we have of doing what 
might to be done. How many are there 


who intend to finish some great under 
taking, who never find time even to be 
gin it. 
How many, in this world of sorrow. 
Who hope from folly to be free, 
Who mean to mend upon the morrow, 
Alas! that morrow never see! 
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How common is the error of a man’s 
neglecting to make his will, until sud- 
den affliction deprives him of the power 
of fulfilling his intention; and thus is 
his last hour imbittered by the con- 
sciousness of his neglect. Alas! why 
could he not set about it, directly ? 

And then, my boys, how many are 
there among us,—young and old, heal- 
thy and afflicted,—who, under the full 
conviction that “life is but a vapour,” 
still neglect to make suitable prepara- 
tions for death, by seeking to know 
Him whom te know is life eternal. 

Come then, my boys: if you have a 
friend, serve him; if you have an ene- 
my, forgive him; and if you have un- 
necessarily delayed a single duty that I 
have pointed out to you, be persuaded 
not only to set about it, but to set about 
it directly. 





TEMPERANCE TALE, 


THERE is an infant school established 
in this town, in which the children are 
taught to abhor ardent spirits. The fol- 
lowing anecdote will show the effects of it. 

One Christmas day, the mother of one 
of the children had made a plum pud- 
ding and some sauce, into which she 
put brandy. On offering it to the 
child, he refused it, telling his mother 
that the little hymn said, “ dash it to the 
ground.” Afterwards the mother made 
another pudding and put no brandy into 
it, and the child ate it with readiness 


and cheerfulness. Amicus. 
Halifax, N.S. April 13th, 1837. 
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THE FOREST TREES. 


A FABLE. 


Tne trees of a forest were holding a 
conversation on their flourishing state, 
and boasting of their verdure, and vig- 
our, and growth. Several of these were 
foremost among the speakers, of which 
one said, proudly, “ Well, I am the state- 
liest tree of the forest; which is so tal] 
and straight as 1?” Another said, “I 
am the strongest, for I can defy any 
storm to tear me up by the roots.” And 
a third said, “I am the brightest ever- 
green in the forest; and when those 
that boast of their stateliness and their 
vigour, are stripped in winter of all their 
leaves, which then looks so vigorous and 
beautiful as 1?” While they were 
yet speaking, the steward of the land 
entered the forest, marking each of them 
for felling, and in a few more hours they 
were laid low by the axe of the wood- 
cutter. 


How unwise are they who boast of 
health, and strength, and beauty, when 
the next hour they may lose all, and be 
numbered with the dead! 
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BRUTUS. 


The circumstance tha’ is now to be 

related, took place in the reign of Tar- 
quinius Surperbus, the seventh and last 
king of Rome. 
- The ill conduct of this prince made 
the people dislike their form of govern- 
ment, and they expelled Tarquin from 
the country. 

The senate now chose two magis- 
trates, called consuls, who were to gov- 
ern for one year only ; and upon them 
as great a degree of power was bestow- 
ed, as the kings had formerly possessed. 
Brutus and Collatinus were the first con- 
suls. ‘The former had been very active 
in expelling Tarquin, and had caused 
the people to take an oath, never again 
to submit to the power of a king. 

Unhappily, his own family were the 
first to break this solemn promise. 
Many persons in Rome secretly fa- 


The Slave concealed in the room of the Conspirators. 


vored Tarquin; particularly some of 
the young men, who had been used to 
share the pleasures of his extravagant 
court. They were displeased with the 
new government under the consuls, and 
with the strict and severe laws, which 
made no distinction between the rich 
and the poor citizen. 

Tarquin was then at a small city in 
Etruria, (now called Tuscany,) and bes 
ing informed of what was passing at 
Rome, he sent an ambassador, under 
the pretence of demanding some proper- 
ty he had left behind, but in reality to 
increase the number of his friends. Pri- 
vate meetings were held at the house of 
one of these treacherous persons, and 
they had determined to restore the king, 
and put the consuls to death, when the 
whole affair was discovered by accident. 

A slave, who had been concealed in 
the room during the meeting of Tar 
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quin’s friends, overheard the whole con- 
versation, and immediately 
the consuls the information he had ob- 
tained. Orders were given to seize the 
conspirators, and bring them before the 
tribunal, or place of judgment. The 
consuls were seated; the prisoners en- 
tered ; and Brutus, the deliverer of his 
country, beheld his own sons among the 
guilty persons who had designed to 
bring back the proud king Tarquin, and 
probably would have caused the death 
of their own father. We can only sup- 
pose they had no clear ideas respecting 
the providence of God, and were igno- 
tant that, sooner or later, he will punish 
the wicked. 

The law condemned that man to die, 
who should attempt to restore kingly 
government. Brutus himself had made 
that cruel law, and justice required him 
toobserve it. The young men being 


carried to 


The Sous of Brutus before the tribunal. 








accused, had nothing to plead in their 
own defence, but waited for their sen- 
tence in silence and anguish. The oth- 
er judges who were present, felt for the 
dreadful situation of the judge and 
criminals. 

Collatinus wept, and Valerius could 
compassion. Brutus 
alone appeared unmoved. Witha stern 
and with a tone of voice that 
marked his determination, he demanded 
of his sons whether they could make 
any defence. This question he repeat- 
ed three times, and received no reply. 
Brutus then turned to the executioner: 
“Tt is now your part,” said he, “ to per- 
form the rest.” Having spoken these 
words, he sat down with an air of res- 
olute dignity ; nor could the imploring 
looks of the people, or his own feelings 
as a father, alter his determination. 

The unfortunate youths were behead- 
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look, 
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ed in the presence of Brutus himself, 


-whe beheld the scene with a steady, un- 


altered countenance, while the multitude 
gazed with terror, pity, and admiration. 
But we must recollect he was not a 
Christian father, and that those who 
considered his conduct as virtuous were 
heathens. 





VISIT TO THE INDEPENDENCE. 


As July is the month in which we 
celebrate our national Independence, I 
suppose many of my readers will expect 
me to say something on that subject. 
But no, not a word about that just now. 
I have said a great deal about it in for- 
mer volumes. What I am going to talk 
about now is a visit to the United States’ 
ship Independence which lately sailed 
from Boston. 

In the early part of May last, while 
this ship lay in Boston harbor, about 
half a mile from Long Wharf, and was 
getting ready for sea, | made a visit to 
her. I was carried out from the wharf 
in a small boat, and a friend went with 
me. 

When we came alongside of the 
ship, a soldier who was walking on 
deck bid us stand off to sea, and not ap- 
proach the vessel unless we had busi- 
ness. I told the boatman we wished to 
see Lieut. Payne, the officer of the deck. 
Upon this we were permitted to go on 
board. The upper deck, to which we 
were obliged to ascend, was nearly 
twenty feet above the surface of the wa- 
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ter. To reach it, we had to ascend ag 


long flight of stairs, fastened to the side 
of the ship. We soon found ourselves 
on board, and easily obtained permission 
from Lieut. Payne to go where we 
pleased. 

The ship Independence was once a 
74 gun ship, but she has had her upper 
deck cut down, and is now a frigate, 
She mounts 60 large guns, thirty-two 
pounders as they are called; thirty of 
which are on each side, fifteen above, 
and fifteen below; for the vessel has 
two decks. 

The Independence is manned and reg- 
ulated by about 600 men ; and contains 
every thing necessary for their accom- 
modation. While we were there, most 
of the sailors were employed on the up- 
per deck in getting on board water for 
the voyage. In doing it, every thing 
was as orderly and regular as clock 
work. The officers seemed kind and 
friendly, but very rigid and exact; and 
the least disobedience of orders would 
probably have been punished with se- 
verity. A friend informs me that when 
he went o:: board this ship, a few days 
before I di J, ten or twelve of the sailors 
were handcuffed. 

No parlor could be kept neater than 
are the decks of this ship. They are 
washed and scoured carefully every day. 
Equally neat are the cabins, and all the 
furniture for cooking, eating, &c. 

The ship was commanded by Com- 
modore Nicolson. She was going on a 
cruise of three years to the coast of 
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Brazil, but was first going to St. Peters- 
burg in Russia to carry out Mr. Dallas, 
our national minister, and his family, 
who are going to reside there. 

We did not see Mr. Dallas, nor the 
Commodore. They were both probably 
on shore. We were, however, permit- 
ted to visit their rooms and see their 
furniture. You would be surprised to 
find so much elegance and even splen- 
dor on board a “ man-of-war.” 

The commodore’s rooms were on the 
upper deck, near the stern. They con- 
sisted of two cabins, and several sleep- 
ing rooms and other smaller apartments. 
The partitions between the rooms, as 
well as between the whole and the main 
deck, were made of very costly materi- 
als. In time of battle, these partitions 
and all the furniture, they told us, are 
taken up and put in the hold ; or, as the 
sailors say, the deck is cleared for ac- 
tion. 

Mr. Dallas’s rooms were exactly un- 
derneath the Commodore’s, on the sec- 
ond deck. ‘They were nearly as large, 
and as splendid. The furniture was 
very costly. Among the rest was a 
costly piano forte. There were also 
many portraits and paintings around the 
sides of the room; and in one of the 
closets a library. In short, you would 


almost forget, while viewing the whole, 
that you were not on the land, in some 
costly and expensive hotel, like the Tre- 
mont House. 

I spoke of the guns, and said they 
were thirty-two pounders ; but I suppose 
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some of you did not fully know what I 
meant, as most of you are landsmen, 
and never even saw a ship of war in 
your whole lives. I will therefore be a 
little more particular. 

A thirty-two pounder means a piece 
of artillery which is usually loaded with 
a ball weighing thirty-two pounds. A 
gun of this sort is, I think, nearly ten 
feet long, and in some places more than 
a foot in diameter. The hollow. is just 
large enough for the balls already spok- 
en of, which are as large as the head of 
a very small child. 

Each gun or piece of artillery is 
mounted on a small but strong carriage, 
so that it may be moved, if necessary, 
from the place where it stands. I be- 
lieve, however, it is not very common 
to move them. They stand so that a 
few feet of the muzzle extends out of 
the sides of the ship through a square 
hole called a port-hole. When you ap- 
proach the ship, it looks rather frightful 
to see so many of these big guns point- 
ed out at you. To the carriage which 
supports each gun, numerous ropes are 
fastened of amazing strength and attach- * 
ed to the sides of the vessel. Their 
use is to prevent the carriage from run- 
ning backward, when it is discharged, 
in time of action. 

The ammunition of a man of war is 
chiefly kept in the hold. The hold is 
what you would perhaps call the cellar. 
It is below all the rest of the apartments, 
in the very bottom of the ship. There 
are what you would call three stories to 
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the ship. The two upper stories | have 
mentioned on which the guns are placed, 
and near whose sterns are the beautiful 
cabins. The third is below these, and 
consists of cabins for the other officers, 
places for the sailors to eat, &c. 

But I was going to say something 
more about the guns. There are nine 
balls, and a little grape shot, canister 
shot, &c. lying near each of the six- 
ty guns; enough, in case of action, to 
last a little while, till more could be pro- 
cured from the hold. 

I have not told you about the sailors’ 
hammocks or berths for sleeping. They 
do not have regular berths in the side, 
as the passengers in packets do, or as 
the officers and sailors do in some of our 
trading vessels. The 60 pieces of can- 
non take up the space, so that they can- 
not have them. What then is done? 
How are 600 men accommodated with 
places for sleeping ¢ 

When you are on the second deck, 
you will see strong iron hooks fastened 
into the timbers over your head, about 
14 inches apart, and each hook number- 


“ed ; thus 501, or 550. To each pair of 


these hooks are suspended by ropes, at 
bed time, a strong piece of coarse cloth 
six feet long and three wide, gathered 
at the ends so that it forms a_ hollow, 
like a cradle, in which the sailor puts 
his bed. The pieces of coarse cloth thus 
suspended are called hammocks. As 
they are only fourteen inches apart, 
three sailors do not have more space 
in width than a common bedstead, 


such as we use. Sleeping so close] 
would be very unhealthy if the ham. 
mocks were not suspended so that the 
air circulates all round them. 

We spent an hour, on board the In. 
dependence, very pleasantly, and then 
returned to the shore in safety. We 
met hundreds of people who were going 
or returning from similar visits. A man 
of war, especially such a beautiful one as 
this was, is an object of great curiosity 
to most people ; and it is no wonder that 
they have a strong inclination to visit it, 





SAGACITY OF A BIRD. 

Tue following story, if true, is a won 
derful instance of sagacity in a bird, 
An English lady, Miss Jackson, had re- 
peatedly seen a little bird hopping about 
a poppy stem. On observing it more 
closely, she saw it alight upon the stem, 
and after shaking the head with its bill, 
till many seeds were scattered, it settled 
on the ground, and ate the seeds. Af- 
terwards it hopped upon the poppy stem 
again, to scatter more seeds. 





CATS BRINGING UP YOUNG HARES. 

Dr. Darwin tells the following story 
of a cat who had lost her kittens. One 
of the family gave her, just at this time, 
some young hares. The cat carried 
them off, and it was supposed ate them. 
But the next time puss made her ap 
pearance she was followed by a troop of 
young hares, which, instead of eating, 
she had adopted in the place of her lost 
kittens. 
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BAD HABITS NEVER ANSWER. 
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THE SLIP-SHOD PHILOSOPHER. 


“A Slip-shod Philosopher !” you will 
say ; “ what is that?” I do not wonder 
you ask the question; and I will try to 
answer it. 

When I was quite a small boy, I had 
a strong desire to be something different 
from common boys. I could not bear 
the thought of coming into the world 
and passing through it merely to walk, 
eat, drink and sleep, as I early learned 
that many people did. I wanted to 
make the world better by living in it. 
I wanted to have the satisfaction, when 
I went down to the grave, of believing 
that I had done a little good. 

How could I accomplish this? I was 
afarmer’s boy. I must do, I found, as 


the boys of other farmers did. My 
father wanted me to work. So work I 
did, on the farm, till I was twenty years 
did or more. 


But lam getting a little before my 
story. An aged friend, who had observ- 
ed that I was of a thoughtful turn of 
mind, said to me one day, “ You must 
be a philosoper.” This made my heart 
beat very swiftly. But what was a phi- 
losopher? And how could I become one? 

I had read of Dr. Franklin, and found 
that he was called a philosopher. I 
knew that electricity, with him, was a 
prominent and favorite study, and I 
thought that to be a philosopher I must 
be an electrician. So I studied electri- 
city. But this did not make me a phi- 
losopher. I heard of Sir Isaac Newton 
and other mathematicians; and I now 
imbibed the idea that a mathematician 
was a philosopher. Dr. B. was a learn- 
ed man and great mathematician, and 
must hence be a philosopher, so | 
thought. 
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Dr. B. I knew—his character and 
habits—very well. He was called a 
great man and a good man. ‘True, he 
was negligent in regard to dress; and 
sometimes went slip-shod. This ne- 
glected part of his dress was indeed one 
of the first things to strike you on see- 
ing him at his room. It was one of the 
first things too, that misled me. 

It is true, I never exactly put togeth- 
er the two words “ slip-shod” and “ phi- 
losopher ;” but then Dr. B. sometimes 
went slip-shod, and he was a philoso- 
pher, and I gradually imbibed the notion 
that philosophers were negligent of their 
dress. In fact, there was an opinion 
quite prevalent where I lived, in those 
days, that this was the case. 

Now it was that it became a part of 
my ambition to appear unmindful of my 
dress. How or in what manner this 
was going to give me a philosophic turn 
of mind, I never knew; but I thought 
that somehow or other, and at sometime 
or other, I should be a philosopher. 

From that day forth, for many years, 
I grew negligent and slovenly. My 
mother took great pains to counteract 
this tendency, but she did not succeed. 
I do not remember that I ever went slip- 
shod very much, but J did not brush my 
hair, or my clothes, or my shoes ; scarce- 
ly for extraordinary occasions. 

It was not till | came to be a man of 
twenty or twenty-five that I discovered 
my error, and found that philosophy did 
not consist in going slip-shod, but rath- 
er in learning to think and reason ; and 





to reason correctly. This was rather 
late, but there is an old maxim, “ Better 
late than never ;” and it was not so late 
but that I found it in my power to 
change some of my bad habits. 

If any reader of these remarks has 
imbibed the same notions about being 
negligent in order to become a_philoso- 
pher, I hope he will at once see their 
folly and discard them. A true philos. 
pher should be as much more neat—] 
do not say foppish—in his person and 
dress than other people, as he is more 
thinking and wise. I would not give 
much for a philosophy that makes us 
worse children, worse men, or worse 
women; or which makes us, in any 
respects, worse citizens. 





VANITY PUNISHED. 


THERE is a curious story by this name 
in Berquin’s Children’s Friend, but like 
most of the stories in that book they are 
too long for our little magazine. 1 will 
try to give you the best part of it. 

VALENTINE was a city boy always 
strutting about with a book in his hand, 
pretending to be a hard student and very 
wise, and regarding Michael, a youpg 
country boy, as altogether beneath him. 
Valentine, in order to make the com- 
pany at his father’s think him a kind 
of philosopher, went off into the grove 
one evening, with his book, and 
straying a little farther and remaining 


a little later than he at first intended, he 


became lost in the woods. 











His friends send into the woods for 
him, but cannot find him. The mes- 
sengers return ; and little Michael, whom 
he so much despised, goes out, and at 
length finds him, and prepares for lodg- 
ing in the woods. Valentine is much 
rejoiced, but dislikes the idea of staying 
in the woods all night, and begs to be 
conducted back to the house that night. 
But Michael is determined on staying, 
perhaps to humble him. 

Michael takes a tinder box, with flint 
and steel out of his pocket, and with the 
help of some leaves and dry wood, 
makes a fire. When the fire gets well 
to burning, he lays some potatoes close 
to the fire, and covers them with dust, 
(for want of ashes) to keep them from 
burning. 

» While the potatoes are roasting, Mi- 
chael goes and gets some hay, and 
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makes up a bed on the ground. Soon 
the potatoes are roasted. He takes 
them out, and gives them all to Valen- 
tine, reserving none to himself. Valen- 
tine is greatly surprised to see the boy 
whom he had before despised, so very 
kind to him; but at length consents to 
eat the potatoes. Supper over, Valen- 
tine lies down in the hay bed, and Mi- 
chael, after covering him with some hay 
and his own jacket, watches the fire to 
prevent it from going out. 

The morning comes. Valentine has 
slept soundly. He thanks Michael again 
andagain. They soon go home to Valen- 
tine’s anxious parents, who receive him 
with great joy. Valentine is complete- 
ly cured of his pride and vanity. Val- 
entine’s parents give Michael three 


guineas for reforming and reclaiming 
him. 











VISIT TO PUTNAM'S CAVE. 
Mr. Eniror, 

Having observed something which 
Was said in your magazine, with respect 
to Putnam’s wolf den, in Pomfret, Conn., 
1 thought another short article on the 
same subject might not be wholly with- 
out interest to your readers. 

About the middle of March last, hav- 
ing some business in the above named 
town, I set out early one morning, and 
arrived at the house of a friend about 
noon, when, having taken some refresh- 
ment, 1 resolved to pay a visit to this 
place, which, although in itself less re- 
markable than many works of nature of 
the same kind, yet from the notable in- 
cident connected with it has attracted 
the attention of the curious from vari- 
ous parts of the United States. 

In pursuance of my resolution I set 
out on foot for the place of my destina- 
tion, (being about three miles distant,) 
by acourse which ran partly by the 
road and partly through swamps and 
morasses, over walls, fences and small 
streams, all of which are very plenty in 
that part of the country. 

After having experienced about half 
an hour of toil and fatigue, | arrived at 
the house of a Quaker, upon whose 
land I had been told the den was situa- 
ted. I inquired of him if he could di- 


rect me to the object of my search; to 
which he very mildly replied, “Go up 
the road a little way, and thou wilt find 
the house of the guide who is in the 
habit of conducting those thither who 
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wish to see it.” I thanked him for his 
kindness, and immediately repaired to 
the dwelling of the negro man to whom 
I had been directed. 

I found him ready to accompany me, 
and immediately took the winding path 
leading to the ledges where the cavem 
was situated. As you approach these 
rocks of the wood, your mind is natural. 
ly filled with the deepest solemnity, 
arising partly from. the scenery which 
surrounds you, and partly from the his. 
tory of Putnam and the wolf. You are 
ushered by a narrow path into an open 
space, covered very thickly with briars 
and bushes, besides which there are no 
other signs of vegetable growth, except 
here and there an aged and venerable 
oak, which, having outlived the storms 
of many a bitter year, stands firmly in 
its strength, the landmark of the dreary 
plain. 

You proceed a little farther and turn 
ing to the left, you enter the thick gloom 
of a wood composed of the oak, the ash, 
and the pine, which shooting up thickly 
together to a great height, present a 
scene of the most dismal aspect. You 
shudder and look around you for signs 
of animal existence. The birds are sk 
lent in their native boughs, and no to 
kens of animated being are discoverable, 
except, perhaps, some howling, surly, 
meagre-looking hound, pursuing his 
‘solitary course along the precipice’s top. 

The next thing you expect to see, is 
Putnam, or his wolf, starting out from, 
behind some tree or rock. The whist 
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ling of the wind through the boughs 
which overhang your head, becomes to 
your fancy the growling of a wild beast 
or the stern voice of the General, say- 
ing, “ No coward in my family.” With 
feelings somewhat like these, you de- 
scend gradually a regular slope, when 
all of a sudden yawns beneath your feet 
a lofty and extended range of rocks, pil- 
ed in order one above the other, until 
they form a natural stair case. De- 
scending by these you are immediately 
brought before the mouth of Putnam’s 
wolf den, rendered immortal in story by 
the bravery of one, who long since has 
slept in the bosom’ of the grave. You 
are almost tempted to apply your ear to 
the aperture and listen for the expected 
signal. But one moment’s reflection 
convinces you that that brave patriot is 
ho more. 

You look around upon the trees 
which bow themselves majestically over 
the cavern, and behold, cut into their 
ttunks, the names of hundreds of your 
own New England brethren, besides the 
Macs and Vans, and a thousand hard 
names which are the epithets of the 
Irish and Dutch. Many noble trees 
have been utterly destroyed by the 
industrious pocket knives of those whom 
curiosity has collected together here. 
But I have written a long story already, 
and if this suits you and your readers, 
I will send you the rest another time. 


Yours, &c. 
Plainfield, Conn. May Sth. 


ADELPHUS. 


THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 


THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Lovey biossom, meek and fair, 
Child of placid, evening air, 
Sweeter in thy twilight bower 
Than the brightest noonday flower. 


When the dazzling sun is nigh, 
Thou dost droop, and withering die, 
For thou canst not bear to be 
Gazed upon so ardently. 


But the moon’s chaste silvery beam 
On thy modest flowers may stream, 
And thy hues become more bright 
Hourly in her peaceful light. 


Floweret, thus should beauty be,— 
Meek, retiring,—like to thee, 

In her graceful mild retreat, 
Growing every hour more sweet. 


Thus to shrink from public gaze, 
Thus to shun the voice of praise, 
And from folly’s train apart, 
Charming every eye and heart. 





BAD SPELLING. 


A man came to a bookstore, in Bos- 
ton, lately, to buy a book. He did not 
know the name of the book; for he was 
sent by another person, who had written, 
as he supposed, its name ona piece of 
paper which was handed to the mer- 
chant. It read thus, “ Femail Donqui- 
tisim.” Now there are two books in the 
bookstores, out of which this strange 
name seems to have been made by the 
blundering writer. There is “ Don 
Quixote ;” and there is also “ Female 
(Juixotism.” But there is no Femail 
Donquttisim. 
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Here they are, trying to find out a 
riddle—Maria, Julia, Emily and Har- 
riet. Maria is much the oldest, so she 
is giving out the riddle, and the rest are 
puzzling it out. 

There are several sorts of riddles. I 
will try to describe the various kinds of 
them. | 

An Enicma describes the chief prop- 
erties or characteristics of the thing to 
be guessed. It is this sort of riddles, 
chiefly, which have been inserted in this 
magazine. 

A CHARADE refers to something which 
has two or more syllables, each syllable 


being a distinct word. The syllables, 


A PICTURE FROM THE AMERICAN GIRL’S BOOK. 


LITTLE GIRLS GUESSING RIDDLES. 





when put together, make what is called 
the whole. 

A rEBvs is founded on a word which 
may be expressed by alluding to other 
words, frequently adding or omitting let 
ters. 

A conuUNDRUM is a humorous compat! 
son between two things very different m 
their nature. The resemblance is made 
out by a play on words; frequently at 
the expense of a little false spelling, or 
mis-pronunciation. 





What is that every one thinks of in 
telling a riddle, and every one thinks of 
in hearing it ? 
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THE YOUTH’S MAGAZINE. 

THERE is a system of fraud quite in 
yogue with some editors, which we 
greatly wish were discontinued. We 
allude to the practice of taking impor- 
tant articles from the writings of others, 
without saying how they came by them. 
The consequence is that other papers, 
in copying the article, and giving credit 
for it, often give the credit to the wrong 
person. Some of the best of our articles 
have met with this treatment, and we 
have once or twice complained. 

But of no Editor have we found so 
much cause for complaint as of Mr. 
Brainerd, former Editor of the Youth’s 
Magazine, at Cincinnati. Mr. B. fora 
while treated usin a manner as different 
from what the golden rule requires, as 
the east is from the wést. However, he 
teformed at length, and we hope repent- 
ed; though we have no evidence of the 
datter. 

But Mr. Chester, his successor, is 
now playing the same trick upon us. 
To say nothing of his other numbers, 
his 3d No.—that for April 2Sth—con- 
tains three articles in succession taken 
from Parley’s Magazine, word for word, 
without giving a hint where they came 
from. They are “Story of Young 
Willard,” “ Rambles of Richard Rover,” 
and “Anecdote of Justice.” The two first 
were entirely original with us; but now 
they may be copied into other papers 
from the Youth’s Magazine; and Mr. 
Chester may have the credit of origina- 
ting them. He can and does give cred- 
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it, in the same number, to the Religious 
Magazine, the Family Magazine, Zion’s 
Watchman, the Youth’s Companion, 
&c., but not a word for us! Parley’s 
Magazine he seems to regard as free 
plunder !!! 

Yet these are some of the men—Mr. 
Braiherd and Mr. Chester—who are for 
building up a holy generation at the 
west! We protest against such treat- 
ment. 

May, we guess the reason for such 
meanness? Is it not the fear that if 
they quote from Parley, somebody will 
take it in preference to the Youth’s 
Magazine? Conscious that the Youth’s 
Magazine is chiefly made up of shreds, 
or extracts, they are perhaps afraid to 
have them know of the existence of a 
work that is chiefly original. 





A PUZZLE. By H.T.G. 


I am a word of 14 letters. 
13th and 11th isa very useful article ; 
my Ist, 10th and 9th is what we keep 
our preserves in; my 5th, 4th, and 11th 
is what we write with; my 6th, 4th and 
11th is a fowl; my Sth, 4th, 10th and 
9th is a fruit; my 5th, 4th, 10th, 12th 
and 6th is another fruit; my 7th, 2d 
and 4th is a useful article of husbandry ; 
my 14th, 10th and Sth is the juice of a 
tree ; my Sth, 10th and 11th is what la- 
dies cool themselves with in summer; 
my 10th, 3d and Sth is a reptile; and 
my whole you will find on the cover of 
this magazine. 


My 5th. 
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Furnished for this work by Lowett Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
Andante. 
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Come on, sweet evening hour,.. . Blest hour to memory dear! Thy 
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peaceful calm hath power, The exile’s heart tocheer; Though cruel hands have 
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Thou silent hush of even, O yes, I now behold you, 
How dear to me thou art, I see each welcome face ; 
An angel sent from Heav’n, ~ Come, let me here enfold you, 
To heal my wounded heart. In friendship’s warm embrace. 
Sweet home is smiling o’er me, Alas! they fly before me, 
And dearest friends draw near ; Those forms but now so bright 
I see their forms before me, Are gone—and settling o’er me, 
Their voices fill my ear. I feel the gloom of night. 


Fond hope has quite departed, 
And now with weary breast, 

And sick and broken hearted, 
] lay me down to rest. 

Oh! when shall death’s cold greeting 
Announce life’s conflict o’er, 

And speak that joyous meeting, 

On heaven’s eternal shore ! 
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THE FLYING PHILOSOPHER. 





Our readers have heard of various 
kinds of philosophers ; but perhaps they 
have never heard, before now, of flying 
ones. But here, according to the pic- 
ture, is a Flying Philosopher. J will 
give you the story about him. 

The name of our flying philosopher 
was Reinser. He was a Frenchman. 
After long study he concluded that it 
was possible for man to learn to fly in 
the air, and that it would, at some future 
day, be as common to say, when going 
ona journey, Bring me my wings, as it 
how is to say, Get ready my carriage. 

He looked not only at the birds, but 
at the squirrel, the bat, and the flying 


fish; and he used to say to himself, 
Von. V. 15 





Surely man,.who has muscles of such 
prodigious strength, ought to be as able 
to fly as the squirrel, or the fish. He 
thought of the great strength of porters, 
who will sustain on their backs, from 
500 to 900 pounds. It must be, he said, 
that man could cut his way through the 
air by means of suitable machinery, as 
well, at least, as the squirrel with his 
clumsy body and ill-looking wings. 

So Reinser set about making himself 
a pair of wings. They were about 30 
feet long, but very light, and weighed 
only 14 or 15 pounds. He made alsoa 


helm or tail, six feet long. It was com- 


posed, like the wings, of pieces of reed, 
and extremely light and buoyant. 
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The next thing was how to get it into 
the ‘air. We are not told all the partic- 
ulars, but only the result. ‘The philos- 
opher did not succeed, except to catch a 
fall. I suppose he jumped from some 
elevated position, when he started, or 
else he could not haye hoped to get his 
wings fairly into motion. 

The philosopher, however, attributed 
his want of success to*his age. He 
says, “1 am old, and fell staggering on 
my feet. I was thrown topsy turvy, 
without any other accident than a few 
broken reeds; sufficiently convinced, 
however, that at the age of 58 we are 
no longer well qualified to engage in vi- 
olent corporeal] exertions.” He does not, 
however, give up the plan. He recom- 
mends it to people younger than himself, 
as worth their attention. 

How foolish mankind are! This sil- 
ly Frenchman is not the only person 
who has attempted to do that for which 
the Creator never intended him. There 
are thousands and millions who are as 
unwilling as he to stay in the sphere for 
which nature, or rather the great Au- 
thor of Nature, plainly best fitted them, 
but who try to do something else for 
which they are evidently not fitted. It 
should be our great desire to do that for 
which our constitution and education 
have best fitted us. There alone, if we 
judge correctly, may we hope for per- 
manent success. 

There is, however, something going 
on in our own days which approaches 
very nearly to flying in the air. Itis at 


es 
7 


least sailing in it. I allude to travelling 
in balloons. You all know how fash. 
ionable it is, True, it is very dangerous, 
and many have been killed by it in Eu. 
rope. But as no one has thus far heey 
quite killed, in this country, people ven. 
ture on; and will probably continue to 
venture till some one or two of the aéro- 
nauts are dashed in pieces. 

I have attempted in another article to 
give you an account—or history rather— 
of balloons and balloon sailing. I think 
you will find it interesting and instrue. 
tive, though some of the stories are not 
a little shocking to one’s feelings. 
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Most of otr readers know something 
of the cruelty of ancient kings and em: 
perors—how they would frequently mur 
der those who seemed to stand in their 
way ; even their own dearest friends and 
relatives ; and how they were often mur 
dered themselves. Hardly one of the 
first Roman emperors, for example, ever 
died a natural death. They were al 
most all cruelly murdered, or else they 
destroyed themselves. 

Female sovereigns were not as com: 
mon in those days, as males; just as it 
is now. Yet there was here and there 
a queen or an empress who reigned 
alone. And strange to tell, when there 
was one, she often proved herself almost 
as much a monster as the kings and em 


perors themselves. 
Irene, an Athenian lady, about. the 
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year 781, was the wife of Leo. IV. the 


emperor of the eastern Roman Empire. 
When he died, his son Constantine, the 
natural heir to the throne, was only ten 
years of age, so that the management of 
the government fell into the hands of 
Irene. When Constantine became of 
age, Irene did not like to give up to him 
the power, and a quarrel arose between 
the mother and the son. And what 
think you ‘was the consequence? It is 
almost too horrid to relate; but I will 
tell you. Irene, by some means or oth- 
er, contrived to put out her son’s eyes, 
so that he was unfitted for usefulness 
and rendered miserable all his days. 

And did she prosper in her wicked- 
ness? some of you will say. She 
seemed to prosper fora while; and I 
dare say some foolish people who thought, 
as many do now, that it is a very pretty 
thing to be a king, or a queen, or an 
emperor, or a president, and wear a cost- 
ly dress, and live in splendid houses or 
palaces, an’ he gazed at, supposed she 
was really happy. But do you believe 
it? Do you believe that conscience, the 
monitor in her breast, was silent all this 
time? Did she not sometimes think, in 
the darkness of her bed chamber, of her 
poor blind son ? 

But she went on prosperously enough, 
as far as other people could see, for 
about five years. But five years are 


soon passed. They seem but a moment, 
as it were, when all is over. 

At the end of five years, Nicephorus, 
the treasurer of Irene, seized the throne, 
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and made Irene a prisoner. And mur- 
dered her? do you ask? No; not that. 
He banished her to the island of Lesbos, 
in the Mediterranean sea, where she had 
to spend the rest of her days in poverty. 
This was far more humane than it would 
have been to have killed her; and per- 
haps was the best punishment which 
could have been inflicted. 

How was she employed in the island 
of Lesbos? I have told you she was 
poor. She was compelled to work to 
earn her daily bread. Her employment 
was spinning. The Roman ladies, and 
even the princesses, in the best days of 
Rome, that is many hundred years be- 
fore the time of Irene, were taught to 
work, and to spin among the rest. But 
I do not suppose that Irene knew how 
to do any sort of work; and to earn a 
scanty living. at her wheel, when she had 
been brought up to live in luxury and 
do nothing, must have been a sore trial 
to her. | 

How much better it is to live right, 
and do right, whether we are in high 
or low life, than to be or do wrong! How 
much better for Irene never to have 
quarrelled with her son, and to have been 
contented as she was! Why should 
she be so foolishly anxious to reign over 
an empire, as to bring upon herself so 
much guilt and misery for this world 
and for the next ! 





Rich garments have no privileges 
though the wearer may have. 
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TOUR THROUGH THE GRANITE STATE. 

On the morning of the 31st of May 
last, | set out on a journey to the 
west. Intending to pass through a 
small part of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, I took passage in the rail-road 
cars for Lowell. We started from Bos- 
ton at 7 o’clock in the morning, but, ow- 
ing to a hindrance on the road, did not 
reach Lowell till about 9 o’clock. 

Here we entered a stage coach for 
Brattleborough in Vermont, by way of 
Keene, New Hampshire. We passed 
through Chelmsford, Groton and Town- 
send in Massachusetts; and through 
Mason, New Ipswich, Sharon, Jaffrey 
and Marlborough in N. H. into Keene, 
where we arrived about dark. Our 
journey would have been a very pleas- 
ant one, had not the day been uncom- 
monly hot, and the stage greatly crowd- 
ed with passengers. 

In leaving Lowell and passing through 
Chelmsford, we travelled for a conside- 
rable distance near the banks of the 
beautiful Merrimac river. Not very far 
north of us, at this time, was Dunstable, 
famous for being the place where a Mrs. 
Dunstan was taken, once, by the In- 
dians. 

The mountains and hills of the 
“Granite State” were quite a curiosity. 
Some of their tops were naked, and very 
high. Among the highest was the 
Grand Monadnock, between Jaffrey and 
Keene. The road from the former to 
the latter runs in a semicircular manner 
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near half way round it. The height of 
this curious bluff, above the sea is 3,254 
feet; or, as I should judge, nearly 2,000 
feet above the level of the surrounding 
country. 

During a part of our progress this 
day, we were much amused by a cheer. 
ful, social Englishman. He was very 
intelligent, and liberal; and we were 
not a little sorry to part with him at 
night. One of his jokes was about the 
naked hills of some parts of New Hamp- 
shire. Surely, he said, it was not very 
wise in us to be at the trouble of driving 
the poor Indians out of such a wretched 
country as this. 

It was so near dark when we arrived 
at Keene that we could not see the vil- 
lage as plainly as we wished. It was 
evidently a delightful village, however; 
and we seriously regretted that we could 
not see more of it. 

It stands on a level plain, extending 
from north to south between the hills, 
along the borders of the little river Ash- 
uelot. The houses are many of them 
very handsome, and if there were trees 
along the streets, it would be one of the 
handsomest villages—perhaps the most 
so—in all New England. 

Keene contains two considerable glass 


factories. One of these is for the man- 
ufacture of bottles; the other for win 
dow glass. 


At Keene, late as it was, we took sup- 
per. I say late as it was; for it was 
nearly nine o’clock, and we were accus 
tomed to retire to rest at nine. Howev- 
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er, we cannot always do as we would, 


especially when we travel. Nor could 
we go to bed, when we had eaten. We 
had yet eighteen or twenty miles to trav- 
elto reach Brattleborough. You will 
ask, perhaps, why we did not wait till 
the next day. We had paid our fare to 
Brattleborough, and, if we waited, must 
lose the money. Nor was this the worst 
of it. There would be no stage going 
that way again, in Jess than two days; 
and that too might be delayed on the 
road as we had been this day, and be 
equally late in the night. 

But we might not have ventured, 
after all, had we known how bad the 
road was. It was, for many miles of the 
way, down a steep mountain by the side 
of deep ravines, and on the brink of 
huge precipices; and it was very dark 
indeed. But we had a strong carriage, 
and steady horses, and what is of equal 
importance, a steady driver. He wasa 
water drinker, and a worthy man. Be- 
sidesy he attached lamps to the coach, so 
as to give him light in the dark and dif. 
ficult places. ‘Thus equipped, we mov- 
ed slowly, like snails, but yet surely, 
down the “ gulley,” and arrived safely at 
Brattleborough, about an hour after mid- 
night. 

Our journey down the mountain was 
to me, quite a trial. | knew it was dan- 
gerous before we started; but what 
could be done? i had committed my- 
self to God and the driver, and could I 
do more? For some time I trembled; 
but at length, I came to a determination 


to trust, and be quiet. I believed we 
should be safely carried through, and 
we were so. 

Some of the travellers were less com- 
posed. ‘There was one who was con- 
stantly quaking with fear, and constant- 
ly suffering. I did all I could to inspire 
him with hope and confidence, but it 
seemed to be to little purpose. Why is 
it that people cannot learn to trust eith- 
er man or God? Why is it they will 
die a thousand deaths in fearing one ? 

As we made the journey from Keene 
to Brattleboro’ in the night, we saw lit- 
tle of the country. We only knew that 
we passed through a hilly country, and 
through the town of Chesterfield. 

We had intended to take the first 
stage at Brattleborough for Albany. But 
itwas now one o'clock, and the stage 
would start in half an hour * and as we 
were greatly fatigued, we concluded, at 
length, to remain at Brattleborough 
twenty-four hours before we made our 
journey across the Green mountains. 





ANECDOTE OF THE TIGER. 

Aspe Grossikr, in his Description of 
China, mentions a peculiar kind of tiger 
which is found there. It has a body 
like adog, but no tail, and is remarkably 
swift and ferocious. If any one meets 
this animal, and to escape from his fury 
climbs up a tree, the tiger immediately 
sends forth a loud yeil, and several oth- 
er tigers arrive. They commence dig- 


ging up the earth round the roots of the 


tree, and, overturning it, seize their prey. 
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ANECDOTE OF MAHOMET. 


Tue story Iam going to tell you is 
not about Mahomet of Arabia, who was 
the founder of the Mahometan religion 
in the East, but a Turkish emperor of 
that name. 

Mahomet, about the year 1450, had 
resolved on taking Constantinople out of 
the hands of the Greeks. His purpose 
was to attack it by sea; but the Greeks 
had fastened a great chain across the 
harbor, so that his ships could not enter 
it. But the crafty prince soon devised 
a way to overcome the difficulties. 

He caused a passage of nearly two 
leagues to be dug over land, lined with 
planks, and smeared with grease, like 
the trough or cradle in which a vessel 
is made to slide into the water, when 
they launch it. Having finished this 
work, he undertook to get his ships, 
more than a hundred in number, into 
the harbor across #. With this inten- 
tion, and with the help of engines and 
a prodigious number of men, he, in one 
night. drew his vessels along the passage 
he had made, and launched them into 
the harbor. This was very unexpected 
and surprising to the inhabitants, but 
they had still courage enough left to op- 
pose the besiegers for fifty-three days, 
when the city was taken and subjected 
wholly to new masters, the Turks. 





Patience and perseverance conquer 
all things. 
Many hands make light work. 
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HISTORY OF BALLOONS. 


Mucu has been said, in this country, 
within a few years, about balloons ; and 
a great many ascensions, as they are 
called, have been made. We have 
sometimes thought our young readers 
would be gratified with a full history of 
these curious vehicles for travelling in 
the air, and having of late procured 
some engravings for the purpose, we 
have at length resolved to prepare such 
a history. 

The idea of constructing a machine, 
which should enable us to rise into, and 
sail through the air, seems to have oe 
cupied the human mind even in ancient 
times, but it was never realized till with- 
in the last fifty years. The first who 
appears to have speculated rationally 
upon the subject was the celebrated 
Friar Bacon, who flourished in the thir 
teenth century. He described a ma 
chine, consisting of two hollow globes 
of thin copper, exhausted of air, which 
answered the expectations of the mven 
tor. 

About the year 1630, Bishop Wilkins 
suggested the idea of constructing 4 
chariot upon mechanical principles, in 
which it would be possible to traverse 
the regions of air. Cotemporary with 
him was Francis Lana, a Jesuit, who 
proposed a method similar to that of 
Bacon. 

In 1709, Gusman, a Portuguese friar, 
constructed a machine in the form of @ 
bird, with tubes and bellows to supply 
the wings with air; the inventor was 
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rewarded with a liberal pension, but his 
machine failed. Gusman, however, was 
not discouraged, for in 1736 he con- 
structed a wicker basket, seven feet in 
diameter, and covered it with paper, 
which rose to the height of 200 feet in 
the air. ‘The success of this experiment 
procured for him the reputation of being 
a sorcerer. 

Twenty years after this, however, the 
science of aérostation began to be stud- 
ied upon philosophical principles. A- 
mong the first who wrote upon this sub- 
ject was Joseph Gallien, of Avignon, 
who, in 1755, published a treatise, in 
which he recommended the employment 
of a bag of cloth or leather, filled with 
air lighter than that of the atmosphere. 
The discovery of hydrogen gas by Mr. 
Cavendish, in 1766, was, however, the 
nearest approach to success. Mr. Ca- 
vallo made trial of this gas in 1782; and 
Messrs. Mongolfier, in the same year, 
discovered the art of raising balloons by 
fire. 

The first public ascent of a fire-bal- 
loon took place at Annonay, in France, 
in June, 1783. Encouraged by the suc- 
cess of this experiment, Messrs. Robert 
constructed a balloon of thin silk, var- 
nished with a solution of India rubber, 
which they filled with hydrogen gas ; its 


inflation occupied several days. When 


completed, it was conveyed by torch- 
light to the Champ de Mars, and, on the 
27th of August, ascended, in the pres- 
ence of an immense multitude of specta- 
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tors; after floating in air for three quar- 
ters of an hour, it descended in a field, 
fifteen miles from the place of its ascent. 

Joseph Mongolfier was invited to Par- 
is, by the Royal Academy, of Sciences, 
and constructed a balloon of linen, lined 
with paper; its form was oval, seventy- 
five feet in height, and forty-three in 
width, which, when inflated by burning 
chopped straw and wool, was found to 
be capable of raising five -hundred 
pounds’ weight; a storm’ which took 
place at night destroyed the balloon and 
delayed the exhibition; but in a few 
days after, it was placed in front of the 
palace at Versailles, where, having been 
examined by the royal family, the infla- 
tion was completed, and a basket, con- 
taining a sheep, a duck, and a cock, be- 
ing.attached to it, it was liberated, and 
ascended to the height of 1500 feet. ‘Tt 
fell about two miles from Versailles ; the 
animals were uninjured, and the sheep 
was found quietly feeding near the place 
of its descent. 

Hitherto no person had _ possessed 
sufficient courage to attempt a voyage 
through the air; but Mongolfier, having 
constructed a balloon of superior strength, 
M. Pilatre de Rozier offered to make the 
experiment.. The machine having been 
inflated, he took his seat in the car, and 
rose to the height of 300 feet—the great- 
est altitude he could attain, the balloon 
having been secured by ropes. After 
remaining stationary for several minutes, 


it gradually, descended. 
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Here is a representation of the bal- 
loons made by the Mongolfiers. 





The successful issue of these experi- 
ments, induced De Rozier to undertake 
an aerial voyage; and in November, 
1783, he ascended from Paris, accompa- 
nied by the Marquis d’Arlandes. The 
balloon was visible during nearly the 
whole time of the voyage, and descend- 
ed in safety at the distance of five miles 
from that city. 

A contest now arose between the par- 
tisans of the Mongolfiern mode of infla- 
tion, and those who preferred hydrogen 
gas. The success of the late experi- 
ment gave a preponderance to the for- 
mer method, but its opponents were de- 
termined to bring the affair to a practi- 








ROBERT AND CHARLES. 


cal test. Accordingly Messrs. Charlg 
and Robert constructed a balloon of silk, 
varnished with a solution of gum elastig, 
the upper part being defended by a net, 
having a hoop round the centre, from 
which a car was suspended. 

The weight of the whole apparatus 
was 640 pounds, and on the first of De. 
cember, 1783, they ascended from the 
Tuileries. They soon rose to the 
height of 2000 feet, and continued at 
that elevation for nearly two hours, when 
they alighted 27 miles from Paris. The 
balloon still retained a great ascensive 
power; and on M. Robert leaving the 
car, reascended with M. Charles, quick 
ly attaining an elevation of 9000 feet. 

The earth was now no longer percep 
tible ; but the sun, which had set previ- 
ously to his second ascent, again became 
visible, and he saw its parting rays as it 
once more sank below the horizon: va 
pors ascending from the earth assumed 
the most fantastic forms, and the pale 
light of the newly-risen moon commu 
nicated a thousand varying hues; the 
approach of night, however, warned him 
to descend; he therefore opened the 
valve, and alighted in a field, three 
miles from Paris. 

M. Blanchard, who afterwards acquit 
ed great celebrity as an aéronaut, and 
whose attention had long been directed 
to the invention of mechanical aids to 
the aérial voyager, made his first at 
tempt in March, 1784, at Paris, in a bal- 
loon filled with hydrogen gas. Through 
the fears and imprudence of his compan- 
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Balloon and Rudder of Blanchard. 


ion, after having risen a few feet from 
the earth, they descended with a severe 
shock; but Blanchard, who now took 
the sole management, rose to the height 
of a mile ; and, after having been driv- 
en through various currents of air dur- 
ing nearly two hours, he descended in 
safety. 

In September, 1784; the Duke of Or- 
leans, accompanied by Messrs. Charles 
and Robert, ascended in a balloon fur- 
nished with oars and a rudder; to this 
a small balloon was attached, for the 
purpose of being inflated with bellows, 
and thus supplying the means of descent 
without waste of the hydrogen gas. 

Having attained the altitude of 1400 
feet, they were greatly alarmed at the 
sombre aspect of the horizon, and the 
reverberation of distant peals of thun- 
der; being also, for a considerable time, 
exposed to the fury ofa whirlwind. From 
a sudden change of temperature they 
began rapidly to descend, but, on dis- 
charging some ballast, they reascended 
to the height of 6000 feet, the balloon 
continuing to be greatly agitated. 





ASCENSION OF BLANCHARD AND JEFFRIES. 
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Having surmounted the stormy region, 
the rays of the sun, unobscured by a 
cloud, caused so great an expansion of 
the gas, that they entertained serious 
apprehensions of a rupture of the bal- 
loon. In this exigency the duke pierc- 
ed it in several places with his sword, to 
facilitate the escape of the gas, and, hav- 
ing narrowly escaped falling into a lake, 
they descended unhurt, after an excur- 
sion of five hours. 

The first experiment in England was 
made by Count Zambeccari. On the 
25th of November, 1783, a balloon of 
oiled silk, richly gilt, and filled with hy- 
drogen gas, ascended from Moorfields, 
London. At the latter end of the same 
year, Mr. Sadler sent up one from Ox- 
ford. But the first aerial voyage in 
England was made by Signor Lunardi, 
who ascended from London on the 21st 
of September, 1784; he subsequently 
repeated the experiment in various parts 
of Great Britain. 

In January, 1785, M. Blanchard and 
Dr. Jeffries undertook an _ excursion 
from Dover across the British Channel. 
The balloon rose slowly, and their pro- 
gress was considerably impeded by the 
stillness of the air. 





Balloon of Blanchard and Jeffries. 
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When an hour had elapsed they be- 
gan to descend, and threw out the whole 
of their ballast ; on arriving midway be- 
tween England and France, they threw 
out their books and provisions ; still the 
ascensive power was so greatly dimin- 
ished, that they parted with their an- 
chors and ropes, stripped off their clothes, 
and secured themselves with slings, in- 
tending to cut away the car, when sud- 
denly the balloon arose and approached 
the French coast; and after a perilous 
journey of nearly three hours, they de- 
scended in the neighborhood of Calais. 

To possess the power of floating in 
the atmosphere, or descending at pleas- 
ure, without waste of gas or ballast, had 
long been the wish of the French natu- 
ralists. A combination of the two kinds 
of balloon was recommended for this 
purpose, and M. Pilatre de Rozier un- 
fortunately undertook the task of putting 
the plan in execution. One of the bal- 
loons was inflated with hydrogen gas, 
and below it was suspended a fire-bal- 
loon, at such a distance as to remove ev- 
ery apprehension of danger from the 





Balloon and Sails of Rozier. 





UNFORTUNATE ACCIDENT. 


fire. A short time, however, had elaps. 
ed, when the upper balloon was seen to 
be rapidly expanding, while the aéro. 
nauts (M. M. de Rozier and Romain) 
made every exertion to facilitate the es. 
cape of the gas. Soon afterwards the 
whole apparatus appeared to be on fire, 
and the remains of the machine descend. 
ed from a height of three quarters of a 
mile with the mangled bodies of the 
voyagers. 

In July, 1785, Major Money ascend. 
ed in a balloon of his own construction, 
which unfortunately burst, and he was 
precipitated into the German Ocean, 
For five hours he remained in a situa. 
tion of imminent suffering and_ peril, 
clinging to the wreck of the balloon, by 
the aid of which he contrived to keep 
himself floating. He was picked up by 
the Argus sloop of war, off the coast of 
Yarmouth. (See the next page.) 

Several ascensions during this year 
were made by Mr. Lunardi, a French- 
man. Here is a picture of his balloon. 





The excursion of M. Testu, from 
Paris, in June 1786, is without a paral- 
lel, having lasted twelve hours. His 
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Perilous situation of Major Money. 


balloon was furnished with wings and 
other apparatus for steering; when he 
had reached an elevation of three thous- 
and feet, tne distension of his balloon 
gave him serious apprehensions of a rup- 
ture; he therefore descended in a corn- 
field, in the plain of Montmorenci. An 
immense crowd ran eagerly to the spot; 
and the proprietor of the field, exaspera- 
ted at the injury his crop had sustained, 
seized M. Testu, and demanded indem- 
nification ; the aéronaut made no resis- 
tance, but persuaded the peasant, that 
be lost his wings, he could not pos- 

iblyescape. The ropes were seized by 
a number of persons, who attempted to 
drag the balloon towards the village ; 
but as, during the procession, it had ac- 
quired considerable buoyancy, Testu, cut 
the cords, and left the disappointed peas- 
ants overwhelmed with astonishment. 
“ho temnerature was at the freezing 


point, and particles of ice floated around 
him. As night approached, the blast of 
a horn attracted his attention, and seeing 
a party of huntsmen, he suffered some 
gas to escape, and descended. He now 
resigned his wings as a useless incum- 
brance, and reascended through a mass 
of electric matter. Shrouded in dark- 
ness, he was wafted about for three 
hours in the gloomy region of the gath- 
ering storm. The surrounding terrors, 
the lightning’s flash, and the roaring of 
thunders, accompanied by copious drifts 
of. sleet and snow, did not-damp his 
courage: a flag ornamented with gold 
frequently emitted sparks of fire, and 
was ultimately torn in pieces by the 
lightning. At length the elemental con- 
flict ceased, and the stars began to ap- 
pear; between two and three, the ruddy 
streaks of light in the east announced 


the approach of day; and after behold- 
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ing the rising of the sun, he descended 
uninjured, about 70 miles from Paris. 

In August, 1787, M. Blanchard, dur- 
ing a voyage from Strasburg, tried an 
experiment with a Parachute, to which 
was appended a dog ina basket: at an 
altitude of six thousand feet he let go 
the parachute, which, being caught by a 
whirlwind, soon disappeared. Some 
time afterward, he fell in with the para- 
chute, when the dog testified his satis- 
faction by barking. Blanchard descend- 
ed in safety, and the parachute reached 
the earth shortly afterwards. 

The Parachute is an apparatus with 





an expanding top, somewhat similar tog ' 
large umbrella, and with a small deep 
basket attached to it, in which the agro. 
naut sits. It was suspended to the bal. 
loon by ropes, go contrived as to be logs. 
ened at the pleasure of the voyager, 
while sailing in the air. When this 
was done, the balloon rapidly ascended, 
and the parachute, on the contrary, drop 
ped downwards, with a frightful rapidj. 
ty, until the top was forced open by the 
power of the air. In this form the par 
achute was blown about in various dj- 
rections, and a zigzag and perilous de 
scent was effected. 











In October, 1797, M. Garnerin ascend- 
ed from Paris, for the purpose of de- 
scending in a parachute. When at the 
height of 2000 feet, he disengaged it 
from the balloon: at first the motion 
was slow and steady ; it afterwards as- 
sumed an oscillatory motion, but he 
reached the earth without injury. 

In 1802, he visited England, and as- 
eended from Ranelagh Gardens, London, 
accompanied by a naval officer. Such 
was the rapidity of their voyage, that in 
less than an hour they reached Colches- 
ter, having suffered greatly from the 
boisterous state of the atmosphere. In 
July and September of the same year, 
Garnerin repeated his experiments, and 
on the latter occasion descended in a 
parachute ; the result of this voyage was 
similar to the one mentioned above. Be- 
low is a picture of the various positions 
of the parachute, during its perilous de- 
scent. : 











In October, 1803, Count Zambeccari, 
Dr. Grassetti, and Signor Andreoli, as- 











ACCOUNT OF MR. SADLER’S ASCENSION. 
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cended from Bologna. The cold was so 
intense that the Count and the Doctor 
fell into a profound sleep; but Signor 
Andreoli, who had resisted this lethar- 
gic prepensity, was able to rouse his 
companions previous to their descent in- 
tothe sea. They immediately discharg- 
ed ballast, &c., and again arose : they 
were afterwards driven towards the coast 
of Istria, and nearly across the Adriatic, 
remaining upon its surface for nearly 
five hours; at length, they were taken 
on board a vessel which lay at the dis- 
tance of twenty miles from the coast. 
But, among the most perilous ascents 
on record, are those of Mr. Sadler, from 
Bristol, in 1810, and Dublin, in 1812; 
on both occasions the balloon descended 
in the sea: on the latter, the wind fore- 
ed it for some time along the surface of 
the waves with great velocity; a flock 
of sea-fow] crowded around, and boldly 
devoured what remained of the provis- 
ions. The car now sank, and Mr. S. 
supported himself by the net-work ; in 
this dangerous situation he was dragged 
through the water until a vessel ap- 
proached ;, and, there being no alterna- 
tive, the balloon was pierced with the 
bowsprit, and the sinking and nearly ex- 
hausted adventurer taken on_ board. 
During the French revolution, an aé- 
rostatic institution was founded at Men- 
don, not far from Paris, for the educa- 
tion of a corps of aéronauts, with the 
view of introducing balloons into armies, 
as a means of watching the movements 
of the enemy. But they were soon laid 
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Descent of Mr. Sadler into the Irish Sea. 


aside as useless in this respect, for it 
was found that they could go only with 
the wind. 

The first adventure of the kind, made 
by the Germans, was at Berlin, by Pro- 
fessor Jungius, in 1805 and 1806. Pro- 
fessor Reichard and his wife followed 
him, ata later period.—Even in Con- 
stantinople one or more aérial voyages 
have been made. 

In 1819, Madame Blanchard, the 
widow of the celebrated aéronaut of the 
same name, made an ascent from Paris, 
in the night. Her car was most brilliant- 
ly ornamented, in true French style, and 
she took her departurd*amidst fire-works 
and showers of rockets. One of the lat- 
ter being misdirected, penetrated the bal- 
loon and set on fire the gas it contained. 
The flames burst forth from every side, 
and the unfortunate woman fell from an 


immense height in the presence of 
thousands of spectators who were piete- 
ed with pain and grief at her cries and 
helpless situation. Her lifeless body was 
found soon after in one of the public 
streets of Paris. 

Battoons in THE United States.— 
The first aérial voyage made in the Uni- 
ted States was by Mr. Blanchard, Jan. 
9, 1793. He ascended from Philadel 
phia in the presence of many thousand 
spectators, among whom was President 
Washington. Mr. Blanchard continued 
in the air forty-five minutes, and descent 
ded near Woodbury, in New Jersey, 
about 17 miles from Philadelphia. 

Aérial voyages have now become very 
common, in Europe and America. In 
the latter country, no one, we believe, 
has been more distinguished than C.F. 


Durant. This gentleman, since 1830; 
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BALLOONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Madame Blanchard’s Asceasion. 


has made at least twelve aérial voya- Contain several thousand spectators. The 
ges. He has ascended six times from balloon was inflated, and amid music 
New York, twice from Baltimore, and and cannon and the shouts of spectators, 
once from Albany. His three last as- the intrepid aéronaut proceeded on his 
censions were from Boston. voyage. 

His first ascension from Boston was To see an individual step into a wick- 
July 31st, 1834. A temporary amphi- er basket, and ascend, with the utmost 
theatre had been erected near the west self possession, among the clouds, amid 
side of the Common, large enough to the gaze and huzzas of the tens of thous- 
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ands of anxious spectators that filled the 
amphitheatre and covered the Common, 
was a sight truly imposing. 

At first the wind was favourable for 
carrying the balloon toward Salem ; but 
as it rose higher, it met with currents 
which wafted it over the ocean ; and af- 
tera voyage of about 20 miles, he a- 
lighted in the water, about 7 miles from 
Marblehead. Here, after many perils, 
being in one instance completely im- 
mersed in water about half a minute, he 
was taken on board a schooner, and ar- 
rived at Boston, next morning. 

The balloon, which during his strug- 
gle with the waves had been much in- 
jured, was at length repaired, and anoth- 
er ascension was made from the same 
spot, Aug. 25th. This was a drier ex- 
cursion than the former, but not less suc- 
cessful. The aérostat was carried to the 
westward across Cambridgeport and 
Cambridge, to Mount Auburn, about six 
miles from Boston, where, after an ex- 
cursion of about 40 minutes, he landed. 
When over Cambridge, he sent down a 
rabbit, by means of a parachute, which 
safely reached terra firma. Mr. D. as- 
cended at half past four, and reached 
his lodgings again at six o’clock. 

In the former of these voyages, the 
balloon is supposed to have risen about 
a mile and a half. In the latter not 
over a mile. 

Another ascension was made by Mr. 
Durant, Sept. 13th. This was a very 
interesting excursion. He landed in 
Lincoln, 15 miles from Boston. You 


DURANT’S ASCENSIONS. 


‘of any such result. 





will find a picture of his ascent, on the 
following page. 

One of the most famous aéronauts 
now in the United States is Mr. Lauriat, 
He has ascended many times in various 
parts of our country, and two or three 
times, of late, in or near Boston. His 
most splendid performance was on July 
Ath, the day of celebrating our Indepen- 
dence. His ascent was from East Bos. 
ton. A brisk wind wafted him over the 
harbor, and carried him across to Scitu- 
ate and Duxbury, nearly 40 miles. He 
alighted safely at Duxbury, having been 
on the journey about an hour, and hav 
ing ascended, so he states, about 17,000 
feet. 

One of the most daring aéronauts in 
the United States is Mr. Clayton, of 
Cincinnati. This gentleman once had 
the hardihood to ascend without a car, 
and with the string that opens the valve 
for the escape of the gas, beyond his 
reach. 

Whether there is any possibility 
of ever travelling in the atmosphere 
with the same facility that we now nave 
igate the ocean, remains to be determin 
ed. For ourselves, we have little hope 
Balloons must, we 
think, always be more or less at the dis- 
position of the wind, human art and ef 
fort to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Still, we are not prepared to say that 
the art, as now understood, may not, in 
some instances, be turned to very great 
advantage in the promotion of human 
happiness. 
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STORY OF JULIA BRACE, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 


Jutia Brace, the deaf, dumb, and 
blind girl, was born in Hartford, Conn., 
June 13, 1807; and is now 30 years old. 
Until she was four years and five months 
old, she could see and hear like other 
people; but at this time she was seized 
with typhus fever, which totally destroy- 
ed her senses of sight and hearing. 

Before she was sick, she had learned 
‘to sew and knit a little, and to read and 
spell words of one or two syllables, and 
to say her prayers. For some time af- 
ter she became blind, she continued to 
spell words to herself, to ask for things 
she wanted, to call her friends by name, 
and to say her prayers; and she had al- 
so learned from a bad companion to say 
some bad words. Her knitting and sew- 
ing she has never forgotten to this day. 

She thought for a long time after she 
became blind, that it was only night, 
though she thought it was a very long 
night. She used sometimes to say,— 
“ Why don’t you light a lamp? It will 
never be day. But poor girl! she little 
knew that there was to be no more day 
to her in this world. It was a long time 
before she lost, entirely, the use of her 
speech. 

When she recovered her strength a- 
gain, after her sickness, she took great 
pleasure in examining, by the senses of 

feeling and smell, the things around her. 
Soon she lear#iéd to distinguish every 
article of her own apparel, and to carry 
such as were not hers to the right own- 
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er. She also delighted in having g 
place for every thing, and in having ey. 
ery thing kept in its place. 

As she grew older, she was very fond 
of taking care of her younger brothers 
and sister. She would sometimes wash 
their hands and faces, or undress and 
put them to bed, or correct them if the 
did not behave well. She would rock 
the babe, in the cradle, and feel of its 
eyes to ascertain if it was asleep; and 
if it cried, she would sometimes give jt 
sugar. 

For many years after her sickness, 
and even up to the present time, Julia 
was very healthy. She was usually 
obedient to her mother, though her 
mother greatly indulged her. "%Of stran 
gers, especially men, she was cautious 
and fearful. Her notions about the right 
of property were very correct. She 
would never take what belonged to oth 
ers, without leave; and if her-own things 
were disturbed, she was disturbed or af 
flicted ; and sometimes she resented it. 

When any members of the family 
were sick, Julia was unwearied in her 
kindness. She would smooth down the 
bed clothes, put her hands softly upon 
their faces, and sometimes spread a lit 
tle table, and bring it to the bed-side, 
with a cup or two upon it to contain 
drinks. In these and many other ways 
would she try to show her sorrow and 
her willingness to relieve them. 

When she was eighteen years of age; 
the Directors of the Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb, in Hartford, received her um 




















der their care, WHere she has -now re- 


mained twelve years. She has become 
quite orderly in her habits and neat in 
her person, and as attentive as could rea- 
sonably be expected to the rules of the 


‘Institution. 


Much of her support here is derived 
from the donation of strangers. A lit- 
tle box, with her name on it, is kept in a 
place where all visitors to the institution 


‘can see it; and most of them put in a 


greater or smaller sum of money. 

There is a way of talking with her 
by signs which is quite curious, but I 
cannot well describe it. A single view 
would be far better than a very long des- 
cription. Ifa piece of money or a watch 
orany thing else valuable is put into 
her hands, she is very particular to re- 
turn it; amd will seldom give it to the 
wrong person ; remembering him by his 
coat sleeve, perhaps, or by the shape of 
his hand. 

If any one whom she knows is sick, 
she is informed of it; or if a death ec- 
curs, she makes ssigns for weeping, for 
being sorry, and perhaps for burying ; 
and is desirous of going ¢o see the corpse. 
If permitted, she examines the grave 
clothes, feels the face and hands of the 
dead body with great delicacy and care- 
fulness, makes the signs of being dead, 
says the friends are sorry, &c. Still no- 
body knows or can know what ideas she 
has about death, or how nearly correct 
they are. 

The following minute account of her 
present character and condition is from 
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the pen of Mr. Lewis Weld, the Princi- 
pal of the Asylum where she is kept. 
It is taken from the 21st Report of the 
Directors. 

On the Sabbath, Julia dresses herself 
in her best clothing, and taking her rock- 
ing-chair begins the observance of the 
day, by abstaining from all her customa- 
ry employments. She never fails to 
know when the sabbath returns, nor to 
keep it throughout, negatively at least, 
in the strictest manner. This, so far as 
we know, is simply the result of habit, 
and in imitation of the example of those 
around her. She probably recollects 
nothing of what she may have been 
taught, previous to her misfortune, in re- 
gard to the nature of the sabbath; nor 
indeed is it probable that she was, at 
that early age, ever taught at all on the 
subject, except by the examples of her 
friends. She shows a certain regard 
for the sabbath in another way. 

When permitted to visit her mother, 
and spend some days with her, she can 
never be persuaded to remain longer 
than till the afternoon of Saturday ; but 
gets her bonnet and insists upon return- 
ing soon after dinner. What her rea- 
son is we cannot discover, unless, per- 
haps, a desire to enjoy the quiet and 
rest of this day in her own rocking-chair 
and chamber, where she is sure of not 
being disturbed. 

Julia rises in summer at about four, 
and in winter, at about five o’clock in 
the morning. She retires, at about nine 
o’clock in the evening throughout the 
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year, and is in general perfectly quiet at 
night. She sleeps in a large chamber, 
in which most of the other female pu- 
pils also sleep; but never gives them the 
least inconvenience. 

She is uniformly the first up in the 
morning, washes, dresses herself with- 
out assistance, always stands before a 
looking-glass when she is combing and 
dressing her hair, generally makes her 
bed before breakfast, and always in the 
best manner; and then, goes down to 
the sitting-room and waits patiently for 
her breakfast: after which, she has for 
years washed and wiped the tea-spoons, 
used on the pupils’ tables, amounting to 
a hundred and twenty or thirty, and this 
she also does after tea. 

During term time they are collected 
for her from the various tables, but in 
vacation she gathers them herself; and it 
is amusing to notice her on the first 
morning of the vacation, setting off on 
her journey of collection around the 
hall, without anything being said to her 
on the subject. When washed and 
wiped, she puts them in the proper place, 
and also her towels, which she is care- 
ful to have changed as often as the most 
scrupulous neatness requires. 

If tea-spoons from the steward’s table 
become mixed with the others, she in- 
stantly detects and separates them, 
though a casual observer would hardly 
notice the difference. After leaving the 
breakfast room, if she has any unfinish- 
ed work on hand, sewing, knitting, or 
mending, she goes about it without di- 


rection from the matrofi; otherwise, she 
waits till some employment is assigned 
her. She commonly sews or knits five 
or six hours in a day, but if making any 
thing for herself, she doubles her dili- 
gence, working with great perseverance 
till it is accomplished. 

On days when the clothes from the 
weekly wash are ironed, she goes early 
to the ironing-room, puts her flat-irons 
to the fire, unless it has been done by 
another, selects her own clothes from 
the mass, belonging perhaps to one hun- 
dred and thirty or forty persons, and 
never fails to get every article. Her 
manner is, to examine each article by 
feeling, but to decide upon it, by the 
sense of smell; and in regard to her own 
things she never errs. 

As it respects those of others, her 
power of discrimination is very remark 
able: for instance, she will, if desired, 
select and separate the stockings of the 
boys from those of the girls; she will 
get every article belonging to a particu 
lar individual; and it is the Matron’s 
opinion, that she could in this way dis 
tinguish the respective articles of every 
female pupil of the institution. It should 
be recollected that these articles are 
clean from the wash; and yet, suchis 
the acuteness of her smell, that she can 
discriminate with almost unerring accu 
racy. She irons slowly, but very well, 
and sometimes for the family as well as 
for herself. 

At one time she chose to wash the 
smaller articles of her apparel, such as 
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capes, handkerchiefs, and white stock- 
ings, and never failed to get them clean, 
changing the water often, and using 
soap in abundance ; at present she al- 
lows this to be done for her. 

Julia performs the entire work of knit- 
ting a stocking, without assistance ; 
shapes it properly, narrowing, widening, 
&e. She is apt however to err in mak- 
ing her own too small; whether from a 
desire to exhibit a very trim foot and an- 
‘cle, or for other reasons, does not appear. 
She has been known on examining the 
knitting-work of a little girl, to discover 
its defects with surprising readiness, and 
after condemning them in strong terms, 
to pull out the needles, unravel the work 
till she had removed all its imperfect 
parts, and then, takiny up the stitches, 
return the fabric to its owner to be fin- 
ished. 

She makes her own clothes; so far 
at least as the sewing is concerned, ex- 
cept that she has some assistance about 
the waist and sleeves. Her clothes are 
cutout by another; still she is very 
competent to the chief management of 
the business of making them, and even 
cuts oft, and makes entirely, some of the 
simpler articles. 

She is desirous of having her dresses 
fashionable ; or rather, like those of oth- 
ers, and especially, of the younger girls 
around her, which she examines as they 
make their appearance from time to 
time ; and when her own are about to be 
made, she mentions whose she would 


have them like. 
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She is slow and careful in all her 
movements and especially about her sew- 
ing; still she has often made a sheet in 
a day, and one instance is recollected, in 
which she made at least a half dozen of 
towels, in the same time. She threads 
her needle by means of her fingers and 
tongue, but the precise manner of doing 
it, cannot be seen. We see her put the 
needle and thread to her lips and soon 
remove them prepared for use. 

Julia is very systematic in all her do- 
ings, and yet, readily falls in with any 
new arrangement adopted by the matron. 
After the plan of locking up certain lodg- 
ing rooms had been in operation a few 
days, Julia, voluntarily, took it upon her- 
self, to see it done at the proper hour ev- 
ery morning, and also to open them ear- 
ly in the evening before they could be 
needed; always returning the keys to 
the Matron’s room. 

She is also thoughtful about the win- 
dows and blinds of the lodging rooms 
in summer, frequently shutting them, 
when a storm is rising, (which she per- 
ceives by the change of the temperature, 
or increase of the wind) and always do- 
ing it, when desired. 

Her attachments, in a few instances, 
have been marked and strong, towards 
those with whom she has long lived, and 
from whom she has derived much hap- 
piness. She always has some few fa- 
vourites among the pupils; and when 
they leave the institution, she expresses 
regret, but soon selects others to supply 
their places, and, according to the dictates 
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of philosophy, as well as common sense, 
makes the best of what is unavoidable. 

She seems to regard her mother, sis- 
ters and brothers, with an affection dif- 
fering in degree from that which she 
shows towards others. As she had lived 
with them, and derived most of her hap- 
piness through their means, till she was 
eighteen years old, it is very natural she 
should feel thus, even though, so far as 
our knowledge extends, she may be per- 
fectly ignorant of the relationship sub- 
sisting between them and herself. 

When she thinks she needs a new ar- 
ticle of dress, she goes to the matron, 
shows the old article she desires to dis- 
pense with, tells her she must go the 
principal, get him to open her money- 
box, take some money and give it for 
the hew thing desired. This is a spec- 
imen of the exactness, with which she 
can express herself by signs, on a com- 
mon subject. 

The following is another: If she be- 
comes seriously offended with one of the 
girls (which is sometimes the case, and 
for which there is occasionally a suffi- 
cient cause) she goes with the offender 
to the matron, states the offence in strong 
terms of condemnation, and says the 
steward or the principal must be called, 
to inflict the appropriate punishment ; 
specifying sometimes, locking up, box- 
ing ears and whipping. 

It ought perhaps, in justice, to be add- 
ed, that almost without exception, she is 
treated with the utmost kindness by the 
pupils, and that the punishments she 


mentions, though not common in the 
Asylum, are such as poor Julia may 
have experienced the value of in her 
younger days. 

Her days pass with very little of inci. 
dent or variety ; yet, there is enough of 
both, which comes to her knowledge in 
so large a family, to furnish materials 
for reflection and to call out, in some de. 
oree, her feelings towards others. If sick. 
ness or accident occur, she is told of it, 


If a journey is to be taken, or a new pu-' 


pil is received, she is early informed of 
it. 

If any member of the establishment 
loses a friend, if any interesting event 
happens, either of a joyous or afflictive 
nature, it is mentioned to poor Julia, and 
produces an appfopriate though tran 
sient effect. The birth of a child, in the 
circle of her acquaintance, is always an 
event of particular interest to her, and 
she is desirous of improving the earliest 
opportunity, to visit and examine it for 
herself. ‘This she does, when permitted, 
with great care and tenderness. 

During the warm season, the com 
course of visitors to the Asylum is very 
great; often amounting to fifty of more 
persons in a day, for weeks together. 
Almost all desire to see Julia, and in 
gratifying this desire, she is often dis 
turbed in her pursuits, her plans for the 
day are broken up, and her patience is 
severely tried. Under these circum. 
stances, her deportment is sometimes 
less amiable than her friends could de- 
sire ; but on the whole, not more, indeed 
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much less exceptionable than those 
would expect, who have a full view of 
her circumstances. 





PUTNAWM’S CAVE. 
Mr. Eniror, 

Since you had the kindness to insert 
in your Magazine of July 1st, an article 
respecting Putnam’s Cave, to fulfil an 
engagement which I made I here send 
you the rest of the story. 

The mouth of this den is not so large, 
by considerable, as it formerly was, be- 
cause the great stone which forms a sort 
of roof to the opening has fallen several 
inches from its usual resting place, and 
threatens, before long, to shut this den 
out completely from human observation. 
As you approach and-view the mouth, it 
presents a scene black and gloomy, the 
eye not being able to penetrate the dark- 
ness more than three or four feet. 

The whole length of the cavern is 
about forty feet, and the only inlet to it 
is the mouth, except a very small fissure 
in the roof, through which a few faint 
rays of light are emitted at noonday. 
The largest place in this subterranean 
passage is at the utmost extremity, (in 
which Mr. P. shot the wolf,) which ad- 
mits of a man’s standing upon his legs, 
if his body be horizontally inclined. 

The den being exceedingly damp, I 
did not venture in myself, but collected 
the above account from my guide, who 
informed me, that this rock and the one 
adjoining were much infested by rattle- 
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snakes, but not near as much now as 
formerly. He said that he had once en- 
tered the den to gratify a gentleman from 
Philadelphia, who promised him a good 
reward, but that he would never do it 
again; for that having arrived at the ex- 
tremity of the den, suddenly, he heard 
a great rattling in the crevice of the 
rock. And what did you think, then? 
said [. “O, massa!” cried he, with a 
most squeaking voice, “I come out so 
quick [ think nothing at all.” 

The outside of the den has suffered 
severely from the perpetual batterings 
and bruisings of those whom curiosity 
has prompted to perform a pilgrimage 
thither. After I had gazed at it long 
enough, my guide conducted me to Goat 
Rock, (another part of the same ledge,) 
so termed from the circumstance of its 
having formerly been the shelter of nu- 
merous herds of goats, during the win- 
ter season. As we proceeded down the 
declivity, my guide used all possible ex- 
ertion to clear the path for me, by tread- 
ing down the low brush, and pulling all 
the projecting limbs aside. I informed 
him I could well dispense with this cer- 
emony, but he could not be persuaded to 
relinquish his kind offices, fearing, as he 
stated, lest “ Massa should get scratch- 
ed.” 

Goat Rock has the appearance of a 
large shelf projecting horizontally out of 
the side-hill, and forming by its umbrage 
a room sufficiently large to accommodate 
a tea-party. The stone of this ledge is 
useful for many kinds of mason work, 
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for which it has been frequently hewn 
out. An aged gentleman living in the 
neighborhood, informed me that under 
cover of this rock, Gen. Putnam and his 
companions, after having subdued the 
_ wolf, roasted and ate a fat lamb, as a fes- 
tival expressive of their hilarity and joy. 
Toward the close of Gen. Putnam’s 
life, when he had become so infirm as to 
be incapable of mounting his own horse 
without the assistance of a domestic, 
some of his friends, from abroad, visiting 
at his house in Pomfret, desired him to 
accompany them to this forest, (where 
the den is situated,) to behold one of the 
scenes of his courage and valour. He, 
in compliance, conducted them to the 
spot, pointed out the particular incidents 
connected with the circumstance, and by 
his animated appearance gave strong ev- 
idence that, although his corporeal 
strength had failed him, yet the valour 
and courage of his mind remained. 
Finally, this whole place, in summer, 
is extremely delightful, and well worth 
visiting. ‘The various foliage of the 
trees, the pleasing landscape beneath the 
hill, and the rocks piled in majesty a- 
round you, conspire to render it a most 
-beautiful solitude. A philosopher might 
here reside in peace, studying nature 
and nature’s God, and never breathe out 
one sigh or murmur for a more, beaute- 


ous retreat. Yours, &c. 
ADELPHUS. 





He, who would catch fish, must not 
mind getting wet. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
THE TEETH. 

We have'two sets of teeth. The first 
begin to show themselves, or cut, as we 
call it, when we are about six months 
old. When this set have all made their 
appearance, there are about twenty, 
These become loose and drop out, or are 
extracted, when we are seven or eight or 
ten years of age ; and some of them be. 
fore we are seven. Then the new set 
begin to appear. Of these, when they 
are all cut through, there are thirty-two, 

Uses oF THE TEETH.—To chew or 
masticate our food; to help us in speak- 
ing, singing, whistling, whispering, &e, 
If kept clean by frequent rinsing, and 
occasional brushing, they also add to our 
beauty. 

ABUSES OF THE TEETH.—Picking them 
with pins or needles ; cracking nuts with 
them ; biting our nails ; chewing tobacco 
or other nauseous herbs ; taking power 
ful acids or other drugs when not order 
ed by a physician; eating or drinking 
things which are hot, &c. 

THE TONGUE. 

The tongue is to assist us in speak 
ing, singing, eating, drinking, &c. Itis 
a useful member ; but is sometimes used 
for bad purposes. 


THE SWALLOW-PIPE, OR FOOD-PIPE. 
This is the passage for the food, from 
the mouth to the stomach. Sometimes, 
if people eat too fast, or without much 
chewing it gets blocked up, and instances 
have been known of death in this way. 
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THE LITTLE GLEANER. 


Ix our country, of abundance few peo- 
ple take the trouble to.glean rye, wheat, 
or barley. What the reaper lets fall, is 
left for the birds or the pigs. But it is 
not so in all countries. In many places 
itis customary for poor people to follow 
the reapers, or at least to go over the 
field after the owner and his hired men 
have done with it, and glean up what 
they leave. Ruth, you know, gleaned 
inthe fields of Boaz, near Bethlehem. 

Here is the picture of a little girl who 
has been gleaning, so the story, in the 
third volume of Berquin’s Children’s 
Friend, assures us. But she is not 
gleaning now. She sits down leaning 
agdinst a sheaf of wheat, sorrowing. An 
ill-natured bailiff found her gleaning, 
seized her basket and carried it off, and 
even.threatened her with imprisonment. 





But what mean those little birds, and 
the other children? The birds are pick- 
ing some scattered kernels of wheat, and 
the children-are looking at them, delight- 
ed to see them. Little Emily even 
half forgets her own sorrow to see them 
so happy. 

Some children are almost unwilling 
other beings should be happy, if them- 
selves are miserable. But such feelings 
as those are, should not be indulged. 
They are selfish feelings. We should - 
strive to overcome them. 

Everybody loves happiness. It is 
right. Every body should try hard to 
be happy, and to be so always. But, if 
we cannot always be so; if misfortune 
or sorrow chances to overtake us, still 


we should rejoice in the well-being of 
others. 
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THE WASTEFUL AND WICKED SON. 


I nave read of two brothers who, 
when they came to be men, were no 
more alike in their temper and disposi- 
tion than if they had been total stran- 
gers. One of them was quiet, content- 
ed, prudent, sensible, obedient and hap- 
py; the other was restless, wasteful, 
rash, foolish and ungrateful. He had 
the best of parents, and yet he did not 
seem to care much about them ; he had 
one of the happiest of homes, and yet 
he was unsatisfied with it and wished to 
get away. Ido not know that the two 
brothers ever quarrelled, but lam sure 
they were never very happy together. 

Well, they came at last to be men in 
size ; and I suppose they began to think 
themselves men in judgment and dis- 
cretion. We will see how it turned out 
with them. 

Both these boys were inheritors to 
some property, but it was, as yet, in the 
hands of the father. The youngest 
seemed resolved to get his share, if he 
could, and go away from home. So he 
proposed to the father that he should 
divide the property, and give him his 
share, to do with it as he pleased. The 
father consented. The estate was divid- 
ed, and each son took his share of it. 

The oldest son continued to labor with 
his father as usual. But it was not so 
with the youngest. Ina very few days 
he made ready and went off into a very 
distant country, so far that he neither 
saw his friends nor heard from them in 
a long time ; and they do not appear to 


have known whether he was dead op 
alive. 

Nor is this the whole of the story, 
He not only went away to. very great 
distance, but he soon wasted his proper. 
ty. And he not only wasted his prop. 
erty, but he wasted it in high living; in 
eating and drinking food which was 
costly, when plainer food, less costly, 
would have been much better for him, 
And lastly he was not only wasteful and 
dissipated, but he got into the very worst 
sort of bad company. 

At last, however, his property was all 
gone, every cent of it. And now I sup. 
pose his wicked companions, one after 
another, began to leave him. They 
would, no doubt, stay by him as long as 
he had any money; but nolonger. Sick 
or well, they would be likely to leave 
him as soon as they found his money 
purse was empty. 

But he was not only out of money, 
he had not the means of getting any 
more. ‘There was a great time of scar 
city of food, and it could hardly be got 
even for money. Our young spend 
thrift had at last become so humbled that 
was ready to go to work for his food; 
but it seems he could not get a full sup 
ply of food even for his labor. At last 
he came to himself, and began to think 
of his happy home, and of his folly in 
leaving it. | 

He thought again and again what he 
should do. Would his father receive 
him? Would his brother, if he still re 
mained on the farm, be willing to have 
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EATING TOO MUCH FRUIT. Q5t 


him come? Should he not himself feel EATING TOO MUCH FRUIT. 
meanly and dispirited? These, proba- Some families have a certain remedy 
bly, and a thousand other questions agi- for eating too much fruit, especially 
tated his guilty mind. At last, howev- cherries, and of the kind called choke 
: er, he came to aconclusign. He resolv- cherries. It is to take down a considera- 
ed to go, guilty as he was, and throw ble dose of French brandy. Those, who 
himself upon the mercy of his father. have no French brandy, use cider bran- 
He was finally in sight of home. His dy, or rum or gin. 
father sees him ata distance, knowshim, Now there can be no doubt that eith- 
and runs to meet him, He forgiveshim er of these substances will afford some 
at once, and takes him into his family. relief—for the time—when we have eat- 
The elder brother is quite displeased, en too much of almost any thing, but 
however, and makes many and bitter especially fruit. But they injure in all 
complaints, but his father labors to ap- cases—overstrain, as one might say—the 
pease him and quiet his feelings; but I stomach; and do more harm in the 
do not know whether he succeeded. “Jong run,” than they do of good at the 
~ Some of you have, I suppose, read time: yes, twice as much. How much 
this story ; perhaps a dozen times each. better is it never to eat too much; and 
Whether you have or have not, I should then we should want nothing—brandy 
like to ask you a few questions respect- or rum—to carry it off ! 
ing it. There is one very sore evil that some- 
If this young man was not contented times grows out of this practice of tak- 
at home, why did he not go away, a lit- ing spirits to clean out a glutton@us, over- 
tle distance only? Why go so far that loaded stomach, about which I will be a 
he could not even be heard from ? Why little more particular. And in order to 
not go to work? Why waste what prop- be so, I will relate a story. 
erty he had? Why waste itinbadcom- Prince Dole is a colored man, whose 
pany? Why show sucha want of res- father is the keeper of a public house in 
pect for his father and mother and other A county, in Virginia. His father, 
relatives? Why, when he got away, though not a drunkard, is one of those 
did he not attempt to improve his mind, men who think spirits, especially bran- 
and thus secure real happiness? Why dy, acwure all. Prince was a great fruit 
think there was no happiness except in eater, and sometimes ate so mach that 
extravagant eating and drinking? What his father gave him a little brandy, 
other sins did this young man probably sweetened with ioaf sugar. Finding 
commit, over and above what I have al- how easy it was to get cured, and imbib- 
luded to in these questions ? ing withal a relish for the brandy, Prince 
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used to eat too much fruit very often. 
There were also a great many more oc- 
casions of drinking spirits. If one of 
the family had been exposed unusually 
to the cold, or if he had taken a slight 
cold, or if there was a slight irregularity 
of the bowels, or if it was holiday, a 
little brandy and loaf sugar was used. 
But Prince, of all the other children, 
seemed most to demand the dose. He 
ate too much so often, and had so many 
colds and such frequent attacks of colic, 
&c. that hardly a day passed without his 
sipping at the brandy bottle. 

At last Prince became—a drunkard, 
some of you will say; but no; not quite 
so bad as that. It is a wonder, howev- 
er, that he did not. His father discov- 
ered, before it was too late, his error! 
But as he had not the right sort of em- 
ployment for him at home, and knew too 
well his own weakness and unwilling- 
ness to deny Prince what he asked for, 
he sent him to live with his brother, who 
like himself was a free man; but wasa 
farmer. He also gave his brother a cor- 
rect account of all his habits, and his 
own mistakes, and begged him to pursue 
a course entirely different. 

His brother did not need much urging 
—he was a kind man, but rather stern. 
If Prince ate too many cherries or green 
apples, or had the colic, he had to groan 
it out alone, by himself. There was no 
brandy bottle or sugar bowl to come forth 
to his relief, nor any one to pity him. If 
he had a hard cold, a little abstinence 
from a more hearty diet, and a little wa- 






ter gruel for one or two of his daily 
meals, usually restored him. 

Prince is now a healthy strong man; 
and though twenty-three years of age, 
still lives, by choice, with his uncie, up. 
on hire. He does so chiefly because he 
is unwilling to leave him. He says, he 
is afraid he is not yet strong enough to 
master his appetite. He is afraid, if he 
goes away, he shall go to drinking bran. 
dy again, and die a drunkard. Ina word, 
he sees now his former danger, and 
knows what a pit he has escaped. 

But I do not think you need to be 
fearful, Prince. Your knowledge of 
your danger is your great safeguard, 
You know, too well, the danger of first 
steps, to allow yourself, any more, to taste 
the poisoned bowl. You know that if 
you drink once, you may drink again; 
and therefore will not, as I trust, take the 
first steps. It is those who know not 
their danger for whom we should trem 
ble. “I tremble for him who does not 
tremble for himself ;’’ but Prince does. _ 





CORN. 


Spica means an ear of corn. 
Gluma is the husk or sheath ; 

And arista is the beard— 
Granum is the grain beneath. 


Palea’s the name for chaff, 
Area the threshing-floor ; 

Better know the whole than half, 
Though you have to labour more. 





When drink enters, wisdom departs. 

















FIRE! 


TO those of my readers who have 
never seen a large or destructive fire, 
the picture above may be of some ser- 
vice. It is not however the picture of 
such a fire as you might sometimes wit- 
ness in a city, where 20, 30, 50, or 100 
buildings are destroyed. It is only a 
single building on fire, in a plain Eng- 
lish country village. 

When a fire happens in Boston, or 
any large city, the noise and tumult are 
sometimes very great indeed. Fire! 
Fire! is the first thing you hear. Fire, 
Fire, Fire, many voices—sometimes 
hundreds—from almost every part of the 
city, quickly reply ; and in a very short 
time, sometimes in a minute or two, the 
bells begin to ring; first one, and then 
another, till almost all the bells in the 
ity join in the concert. 


A PICTURE FROM BERQUIN. 


FIRE! FIRE! 


and oft- 
en as soon as the bells begin to ring, the 
noise of the fire engines and the fire- 
men begins to ¢ The 
rattle, the little bell fix- 
ed at the top of*the engine begins to 


Within a few minutes more, 


greet your ears. 


engine carriages 


ring, the men who drag the carriages 
begin to assemble more and more, form- 
so leng as almost to fill 


YY 


ing long trains, 


the whole of some of the principal 
streets, and the spectators begin to 


throng the side-walks. I have seen half 
a dozen or a dozen engines, several hun- 
dred firemen, and several thousand citi- 
zens collected together im about half an 
hour from the time of the first cry of 
Fire! Fire! 

Sometimes the whole proves to be but 
a false alarm. When this turns out to 
be the case, the firemen, with their en- 
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gines, often retreat almost as suddenly 
as they made their appearance. When 
their services are really needed, they are 
sometimes on the spot for several hours. 





WHAT TO DO IN A THUNDER STORM. 


Do you remember Grandfather Sage- 
ly ? He was a very old man when he 
used to write for this magazine; but his 
. pieces used to interest the most of you. 
He wasa schoolmaster. Though more 
than 80 years old, he was teaching a la- 
dies’ school when he died. Well, as I 


was going to say, Grandfather Sagely 
thought it very useful to the young to 
think over, in our quiet moments, what 
we would do, if we were frightened, as 
when the horses run in a stage, when 


there is a hurricane, a fire, a thunder 
storm, &c. He said that if we would 
do so, we should not be likely to act so 
unwisely as most people do. 

I have seen peopie, for example, go 
under a tree—a green tree—in the midst 
of a thunder shower; and I have known 
ploughmen drive their oxen or horses 
under the tree, and stand there all togeth- 
er. Now this is one of the most dan- 
gerous situations in which a person can 
place himself. I will tell you why it is 
so. 

The electric fluid—the lightning, as 
we commonly call it—inclines first to 
metallic bodies especially polished ones ; 
that is to say, these are its best conduc- 
tors. Next to these, the best conductors 
are living bodies—the bodies of men and 
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other animals. One of the next best jg 
living trees, full of those rich juices oy 
sap which all healthy trees contain. 

Now, if the electric fluid leaves the 
clouds to go to the earth, and before it 
reaches the surface comes very near liy. 
ing trees, it is very apt to run down a 
tree, to the ground. If there were me- 
tallic rods—lightning rods—to trees, it 
would probably run down on them, rath 
er than on the trees. But as there are 
no lightning rods, it usually follows the 
tree, unless there are living animals un- 
der it; in that case, it is apt to leave the 
aree in part or in whole, and go to the 
animals. 

This is the reason why so many men 
and oxen and horses and sheej, that take 
shelter under trees in thunder storms, get 
killed. Maultitudes are destroyed in this ' 
way every year. It is safer by far to 
remain in the open air, than go under a 
green tree. 

You will ask, if it is safer to stay in 
the open air, than to go into a house. | 
should not say quite so much as that, es- 
pecially if the house has a lightning rod 
to it. And even if it has not, wooden 
or brick or stone houses are not very 
good conductors of the lightning, and 
are not so often struck as living trees. 

Yet even these are sometimes struck. 
I will therefore tell you what parts of 
the house are safest. 

It is not a good way to sit down by 
the side of the room where you know 
there is a large post. Nor is it so well 
to sit close to the fire-place. The light 









ning scerms rather more inclined to run 
down the one or the other of these than 
togo in other places. It is, I think, 
rather better to sitin the more central 

rts of the room. Some say, it is well 
to place a feather bed in the middle of 
the room, and get on it; because feath- 
ers are a very bad conductor to the light- 
ning. But feather beds, in the summer, 
are not so fashionable as they once were, 
and are not always at hand. I should 
say, rather, that if you sit in the middle 
of the room and the house has a light- 
ning rod, you are pretty safe. 





FOOL-HARDINESS AND ITS CONSE. 
QUENCES. 


Tue following story is from the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser for the 19th of 
June last. 


“ An occurrence of a novel character 
took place in this city on Monday last, 
which has before been briefly spoken of. 
Christopher Jones, an Englishman by 
birth, upwards of 40 years of age, W ho, 
we understand, had been attached to the 
Equestrian department of the Lion The- 
atre, before its occupation by Cooke’s 
company,—undertook to perform a feat, 
which it is said he had previously per- 
formed elsewhere without inconvenience, 
but which on this occasion cost him his 
life. 

“ About two o'clock in the afternoon, 
provided with a rope about six feet in 
length, having at one end a loop, which 
was passed around his neck, and at the 
other a stone weighing 25 pounds, se- 
curely fastened, he jumped from Boston 
South Bridge into the water, where it 
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was about eight feet deep, in the pres- 
ence of a number of spectators. While 
under water his intention was, to dress 
himself asa female, and then make his 
appearance above water. He came above 
water once or twice, supposed by most 
of the spectators for the purpose of tak- 
ing breath, but by others he appeared to 
be struggling. 

“ After having disappeared for some 
time, the spectators came to the conclu- 
sion that all was not right, and took 
measures to bring him up. He was got 
up in about twenty minutes, lifeless, and 
endeavors made to resuscitate him, but 
without avail. When taken up one of his 
arms was found thrust through the sleeve 
of a woman’s gown, and the rest of the 
garment was entangled around the rope. 
It is supposed that in endeavoring to dis- 
engage it, or to free himself from all 
these incumbrances, he became exhaust- 


ed, and perished.” 

When will people leave off risking 
life and health, so much, to little or no 
purpose except to see foolish people gape 
and stare? There are feats performed 
at this same Lion Theatre in Boston, al- 
most every day, which are exceedingly 
dangerous to say the least. In one in- 
stance, as we were told by a gentleman 
who witnessed the performance, a man 
walked along the ceiling of the room 
with his head downwards. He had 
barbs or claws attached to his boots, so 
that by thrusting them into the ceiling, 
he was pretty secure from falling. But 
it would not have been at all strange had 
he been seized with a fit of apoplexy by 
having the blood thus forced into his 
head. What do such people mean ? 
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Furnished for this work by Lowett Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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Tranquil as the moon I see, 

Even may my bosom be ; 

By religion’s holy light 

Brightening sorrow’s mournful night. 


3 


Then shall happiness be mine, 

Joy o’er all my pathway shine ; 
And when life is passed away, 

I shall rise to endless day. 














THOMAS TOPHAM, THE STRONG MAN. 
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Tre most remarkable instance of hu- 
man strength recorded in modern times 
is that of Thomas Topham, a man who 
kept a public house at Islington, Eng- 
land. The following, from Mr. Hutton, 
of Derby, Eng. is the best account of 
him we are able to obtain. 

“He performed surprising feats of 


strength—as breaking a broomestick of 
Vou. V. 17 











the first magnitude by striking it against 
his bare arm, lifting two hogsheads of 
water, heaving his horse over a turnpike- 
gate, carrying the beam of a house as a 
soldier carries his fire-lock, &c. 

“ When this second Samson appear- 
ed at Derby as a performer in puolic, at 
a shilling each, upon application to the 
Alderman for leave to exhibit, the mag- 
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istrate was surprised at the feats he pro- 
posed, and, as his appearance was like 
that of other men, he requested him to 
strip, that he might examine whether he 
was made like them; but he was found 
to be extremely muscular. What were 
hollows under the arms and hams of 
others, were filled up with ligaments in 
him. 

“He appeared nearly five feet ten, 
turned of thirty, well made, but nothing 
singular; he walked with a small limp. 
He had formerly laid a wager, the usu- 
al decider of disputes, that three horses 
could not draw him from a post which 
he should clasp with his feet; but the 
driver giving them a sudden lash, turn- 
ed them aside, and the unexpected jerk 
had broke his thigh. 

“ The performances of this wonderful 
man, in whom were united the strength 
of twelve, were, rolling upa pewter dish 
of seven pounds as a man yolls upa 
sheet of paper; holding a pewter quart 
at arm’s length, and squeezing the sides 
together like an egg-shell; lifting two 
hundred weight with his little finger, 
and moving it gently over his head. The 
bodies he touched seemed to have lost 
their powers of gravitation. 

“He also broke a rope fastened to the 
floor, that would sustain twenty hundred 
weight ; lifted an oak table six feet long 
with his teeth, though half a hundred 
weight was hung to the extremity; a 
piece of leather was fixed to one end for 
his teeth to hold, two of the feet stood 
upon his knees, and he raised the end 
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with the weight higher than that in his 
mouth. 

“He took Mr. Chambers, Vicar of All 
Saints, who weighed twenty-seven stone, 
and raised him with one hand. His 
head being laid on one chair, and his 
feet on another, fourapeople, fourteen 
stone each, sat upon his body, which he 
heaved at pleasure. He struck a round 
bar of iron, one inch diameter, against 
his naked arm, and, at one stroke, bent 
it like a bow. Weakness and feeling 
seemed fled together. 

“ Being a master of music, he enter. 
tained the company with Mad Tom. | 
heard him sing a solo to the organ in 
St. Werburgh’s church, then the only 
one in Derby; but though he might per- 
form with judgment, yet the voice, more 
terrible than sweet, scarcely seemed hu- 
man. 

“Though of a pacific temper, and 
with the appearance of a gentleman, yet 
he was liable to the insults of the rude. 
The ostler at the Virgin’s Inn, where he 
resided, having giving him disgust, he 
took one of the kitchen spits from the 
mantle-piece, and bent it round his neck 
like a handkerchief; but as he did not 
choose to tuck the ends in the ostler’s 
bosom, the cumbrous ornament excited 
the laugh of the company, till he conde 
scended to untie his iron cravat. Had 
he not abounded with good nature, the 
men might have been in fear for the 
safety of their persons, and the women 
for that of their pewter-shelves, as he 
could instantly roll up both.” 
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But of how little consequence is it, af- 
ter all, to pride ourselves in qualities 
which almost every ox and horse we 
meet possesses in still higher perfection 
than ourselves! How strong a man 
may be, and yet, in moral character, 
prove himself worse thana brute! Such 
we suppose Mr. Topham was, for he died 
of wounds received in a quarrel, proba- 
bly while ina state of partial intoxication. 
Is there a child or youth in the country, 
who will seriously wish he had been 
Thomas Topham ? 





NOTES OF A RAMBLER. 


THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


Berore I proceed to describe our jour- 
ney across the Green Mountains, I will 
first give you a short account of Brattle- 
borough, ana relate to you one or two 
Indian anecdotes. 

Brattleborough is the shire-town of 
Windham County in Vermont. It stands 
on the west bank of the Connecticut riv- 
er, near the south-eastern corner of the 
state; S2 miles north of Hartford, 78 
north-westward of Boston, and 76 east- 
ward of Albany. It is one of the most 
beautiful and romantic towns in New 
England ; or indeed in any country. 

The village contains about 150 houses, 
and not far from 1500 inhabitants. The 
houses, though chiefly of wood, are most 
of them neatly built, and have a very 
agreeable appearance. Part of the vil- 
lage stands on an iregular side hill, and 
part of it on a small plain between the 
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hill and the river. Exactly in front and | 
to the east of the village, beyond the 
river is a mountain of New Hampshire, 
which rises abruptly at least 1000 feet 
above the surface of the river, from the 
top of which you may look down upon 
Brattleborough and the river as you 
would upon a map. 

It is a favorite amusement—and a 
very healthy one too—with the young 
folks of Brattleborough to form parties, 
especially on holidays, for ascending te 
the top of this mountain ; and there isa 
flag constantly seen flying on the high- 
est pinnacle, which was set up ‘during 
some of these excursions. 

But the best views of this delightful 
village are obtained from the tops of the 
little hills adjacent, especially from one 
a little way south. Here you see the 
whole at a single view. 

Besides several churches, and a build- 
ing for¢he high school, a hospital for 
insane people has been lately establish- 
ed here, which contains from 30 to 40 in- 
mates, and is said to be in a very flourish- 
ing condition. Here, too, in a most ele- 
gant mansion which overlooks nearly the 
whole village, resides Mrs. Phelps, the 
author of the Female Student and seve- 
ral school books, and the sister of the 
distinguished Mrs. Emma Willard of 
Troy. 

Here are also several large bookstores, 
together with an extensive paper manu- 
factory, on an improved plan. The most 
dirty or deeply colored rags are~ here 
made into paper in a very short time. 
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Clean white rags, it is said, may be 
changed into paper and sent around the 
village, a printed newspaper, on the 
same day. 

Near the river’s edge, on the Brattle- 
borough side, about a mile below the 
town, are the remains of the old fort 
Dummer. A little below is Hinsdale. 
This place is rendered famous by having 
been the scene of the capture of Mrs. 
Jemima Howe, by the Indians, a most 
affecting account of which may be found 
in the American Preceptor, an old school 
book. In an old log house, which stood 


there at the time of her capture, now re- 
sides one of Mrs. Howe’s grandsons. 
On the New Hampshire side, opposite 


to Brattleborough, lives one of those 


contemptible creatures, once more com- 
mon in our country than at present, call- 
ed fortune tellers or witches; and 
strange to tell! fools are to be found 
who go to her to have their fortun@s told; 
as well as for other information. 

A little above Brattleboro’ near the 
river, the skeletons of two Indians were 
dug up in May last, one of which was 
almost as perfect as it could have been 
at the time of burial. They were found 
in a sitting posture, and near one of them 
was found some warlike instruments. 

Having spent 24’hours in Brattleboro’, 
very pleasantly, we set out on the morn- 
ing of June 2d, at one o’clock, to cross 
the Green Mountains. Though the dis- 
tance to Bennington was only 40 miles, 
we were nearly 12 hours in reaching it. 


We passed through the towns of Marl- 
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borough, Wilmington, Reedsborough, 
and Woodford. 

The country over which we passed 
was exceedingly hilly, and much of it 
unfit for any thing but grazing. Some 
of it, however, was very heavy timbered, 
We saw the maple and beech, and some- 
times the oak, of a size which, was truly 
prodigious. ‘The larger of these trees 
were 100 feet high; and for three fourths 
of that distance without a limb. 

But what a change in the state of 
things! When we left Boston (May, 
30th) the apple trees were in full 
bloom; but here among the Green 
Mountains not a blossom, nor even a bud 
can be seen. The people are only just 
beginning to plant their gardens and po- 
tatoes, and prepare for planting their 
corn. The present hot weather will, 
however, soon bring out the blossoms. 

In passing along the mountains, we 
sometimes came to hills so long and so 
steep that all the passengers of the coach, 
except the ladies, got out and walked up 
the hills. In one instance we walked 
nearly two miles; and when we did not 
walk we went no faster than if we had 
walked. 

We saw, among the mountains, many 
a log house, and many a scene of pov- 
erty. We saw also the houses of a few 
wealthy farmers. We sawa few school 
houses in the very midst of the woods. 
Among the mountains, too, we found 
several beautiful streams of water, some 
of which abounded with fish. Among - 
these were one or two considerable 

















sources of Deerfield river. Fishing par- 
ties sometimes come here frem Brattle- 
borough, Bennington and elsewhere and 
spend two or three days in succession ; 
encamping in tents by a fire during the 
night. They must have liked the idea 
of fishing for sport better than I do. 

In‘the northern part of Reedsboro’ or 
Woodford—for I do not know which— 
we saw the effects of a most violent tor- 
nado, or hurricane, which once happen- 
ed here. The mightiest trees were torn 
fom their foundations or broken off ; 
and for a considerable distance, scarcely 
a single one of any kind was to be 
found standing. | 

When we began to descend the 
mountains, as we approached Benning- 
fon, a most curious scene presented it- 
self. Our read lay along by the rivers, 
in deep ravines, with hills on each side 
of us almost as high as the eye could 
reach; and sometimes a hill of equal 
size, appeared in front. We could not 
help wondering, in one instance, how it 
would be possible to get round it. How- 
ever, the road by its windings, and by 
following the stream, at last found a pas- 
sage. 

As we approached the valley east- 
ward of Bennington the whole scene 
changed. Beautiful hills and vales, 
highly cultivated, met the eye; and ap- 
ple trees in full bloom. 

Near Algiers, the eastern village of 
Bennington, are mines of iron ore, and 
extensive iron works, as well as several 
cotton and woollen factories. ‘The vil- 
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lage and the surrounding country is 
rather low, but pleasant; and I think 
fruitful. 

Bennington west village is on a hill, 
and somewhat resembles Litchfield, in 
Connecticut. Here is a bank, and seve- 
ral public buildings. Five and a half 
miles northwestward of this village sev- 
eral battles were fought, during the A- 
merican revolution, with the British 
general, Burgoyne. 

From Bennington, we went through 
Hoosac and Pittstown to Troy. The 
road was bad a part of the way; but 
macadamized, and therefore excellent, 
the rest of it. The country was delight- 
ful. The hills were covered with pas- 
tures, on which were grazing large herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep; and the 
plains with wheat, rye, oats, corn, po- 
tatoes, and fruit trees. We saw noth- 
ing on our journey which was very re- 
markable. In one place we saw a kind 
of fence which was quite new to us. It 
consisted of nothing but a row of the 
roots of trees, some of which were very 
large and presented a curious appear- 
ance. We saw also many mill seats, 
and mills, where flour is manufactured 
on a very large scale.» We reached 


Troy at 7 o’clock P. M. 





Nations must be strongly afflicted 
who fly to war for the remedy. The 
diseased seldom choose a good cure. 


*Tis the second blow makes the fray. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 
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FALLING INTO A WELL. 


CHILDREN are sometimes known to 
fall into wells where they are near the 
house and uncovered, with very low 
curbs. A well ought not to be thus ex- 
posed, when there are young children in 
the family ; but there are a great many 
things in the world which there ought 
not to be. 

Sometimes, when a child falls into a 
well, it is killed, at once, by falling a- 
gainst the wall and breaking its skull, 
or simply by the force of the fall, if the 
well is deep. In some instances, how- 
ever, if the depth of the well is not 
great, and there is plenty of water, it is 
not much injured, and, if somebody is at 
hand, who has self-command, and who 
can stir swiftly, it may be rescued from 
death. 

Great pains ought to be taken by the 
young to learn the art of self-command ; 


and great pains ought to be taken by pa- 


rents to assist them in so important a 
work. It is a great pity to have a little 
child drowned in a well, when there are 
people enough at hand to help it out, 
simply because its companion is 80 
frightened that she cannot say any thing; 
and can only run into the house, and 
jump up and down, and clap her hands 
together. And yet such things have 
happened ! 

If any young persons who read this 
magazine should be so unfortunate as to 
have a brother or a sister fall into a 
well, let them not remain as dumb as if 
they were born so, and jump right up 
and down. Let them run instantly and 
call for help. Children if they are not 
injured, may be some time in drown 
ing; and if they who see them fall in 
bestir themselves, it may be their lives 
can be saved. At any rate the experi 
ment is worth trying. One thing, @ 
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least, is certain ; which is, that they can- 
not be saved without somebody tries to 
save them. ‘They are neither salaman- 


ders nor fishes ; they are born to live in 


the air, and neither in the fire nor the 
water. 





THIRTY-NINE DISHES AT DINNER. 


Some gentlemen and ladies from the 
United States’ ship Delaware, when 
cruising once in the Mediterranean Sea, 
once went up the river Nile to Cairo, 
and the ladies obtained permission to 
visit the Sultan’s Harem. A harem is 
a house in which a great number of wo- 
men reside, the wives of some great or 
rich man; for in eastern barbarous 
countries the great men are often allow- 
ed by the laws to have-as many wives 
as they can support. 

These American ladies were the first 
Christian ladies that had ever been ad- 
mitted into the Sultan’s harem at Cairo. 
They were invited by the ladies to stay 
and dine. It was a singular dinner ; 
which as a specimen of human folly I 
will now attempt to describe, in nearly 
the language of one of the visitors. 

As we entered the room, girls bearing 
silver basins approached; others with 
pitchers poured water over our hands; 
others again presented us with towels. 
On the centre of the Persian carpet was 
placed a small table about a foot square, 
covered with a cloth of gold tissue. On 
that was a circular glass waiter about 
three fect in diameter. 





A DINNER IN A TURKISH HAREM. 
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In the centre was a dish of roast mut- 
ton. Thé china was French and hand- 
some—silver knives, forks, &. When 
we set down, a napkin was placed on 
each of our laps; another, embroidered 
in gold, laid over the right shoulder; 
and a third and a finer one laid upon the 
lap to wipe the mouth with. Some of the 
slaves fanned us, some held the different 
dishes ; others held the salvers of knives; 
others, again, silver pitchers, and@so on. 

The dinner was almost too much for 
us. We counted thirty-nine different 
dishes, served one at a time, of each of 
which we were obliged to eat a little. 
And so strongly served as they were! 
The first five dishes were of mutton, 
rice, &c.—then a sweet dish—then fried 
fish and fried lemons—then meat—then 
another sweet dish—next fried fish and 
nuts—and so on till the thirty-ninth, 
which was stéwed rice and bonny clab- 
ber. The glass salver was then taken 
away, and a silver one with melons, 
peaches, grapes, &c. replaced it. When 
we rose from the table, the girls with 
the basins knelt before us, and hands 
were washed as before; when pipes and 
caffee were given us to finish off with. 

Now how much better is a single plain 
dish for dinner, on a plain table; and 
and*how much better to help ourselves 
without the interference or assistance of 
a multitude of slaves! I have seen 
dinners among us, which exhibited al- 
most as much of human folly as this 
dinner in a Turkish harem at Grand 
Cairo. 
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CHILDREN’S FRIENDS. 

One of our correspondents, who spends 
the greater part of his time in doing 
good, has lately written us a long letter, 
and told us about some experiments he 
is making among children. He,is in 
the daily habit of going into the schools 
of his neighborhood, the Sunday Schools, 
Week-day Schools, Infant Schools, &c., 
and, with the permission of the teach- 
ers, instructing the children. Some- 
times he teaches them to sing, at others, 
he converses with them and asks them 
questions: on other subjects. Natural 
history in all its branches—geology, 
mineralogy, botany, and zoology—he is 
very fond of ; and sometimes he teaches 
them about the human body, or, as it is 
called, anatomy and physiology. In a 
letter of his, lately received, after saying 
that he was instructing in the ways a- 
bove mentioned no less than 800 or 1000 
children, he remarks as follows. 

“] wish we had a few thousand ex- 
periments now making in all parts of 
our country. One person, male or fe- 
male, who would step out in each village 
as the Children’s Friend, might do a 
great deal of good by spending for them 
two or three hours a week. My Satur- 
day afternoon singing meetings ar@pin- 
teresting, being sometimes connected 
with a walk, and always intermingled 
with snatches of instruction in Natural 
History, morals, religion, life, manners, 
&c. Will you ask your readers, in all 
your publications, to begin at once, ex- 
periments of this kind? I should be 


very glad to have them send the results 
to me, as Corresponding Secretary: of 
the American Lyceum, unless you wish 
to have them yourself.” 

We should like the details of all such 
experiments ; but if some of our readers 
will only make them, we will not be 
very particular to whom the account of 
them are sent. Those who prefer send. 
ing them to the benevolent gentleman 
referred to above, will please address 
Theodore Dwight, Jr., New York. The 
following are some of his remarks about 
teaching physiology. 

“On this as on other subjects I am 
learning as | proceed in teaching others. 
I believe it is a necessary branch of 
knowledge to make us humane and ef- 
fectually philanthropists, im many res 
pects. 

“*T think Uncle John must have 
heard about xerves,’ said a little boy of 
four years old, the other day, ‘ because 
he does not whip his horses.’ He rea 
soned more correctly than many adults 
do: for he thought it necessary to know 
something about the construction ofan 
animal’s body, that we may treat it as 
we ought.” 

We have only to add that whether 
“Uncle John” had heard about nerves 
or not, it is greatly to be wished all per 
sons might hear about them. Malte 
tudes of people do not so much as know 
what a nerve is. We have heard them 
call the great cords or tendons in us, es 
pecially at such places as the wrist, by 
the name of nerves. Others call the 
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JUVENILE BIOGRAPHY. 


muscles of our bodies by this name. But 
the nerves are fine white cords in all 
parts of the body, so small that they can 
seldom be seen, even when we cut into 
the flesh, except near the head or the 
back bone from the cavities in which 
they go out; and yet so numerous that 
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you cannot pierce the skin with the 
finest needle without hitting one or more 
of them. Were it not for the nerves we 
should not be sensible of pain of pleas- 
ure; therefore we call them the instru- 


ments of sensation. 





GAINSBOROUGH, THE PAINTER. 





WE love to en- 
courage the re- 
membrance of =| 
truly eminent 
men; and espe- 
cially those who 
became eminent 
chiefly by their 
own unassisted 
exertions. Such 
was Thomas 
Gainsborough, a 
native of Sudbu- 
ty in England, 
who was born 
1727, and died 
in 1788. The | 
followings sketch | 
of him is froma 
little book called | | 
“Juvenile Plu- | 
tarch.” ad 
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He discover- | aa 








lll accident furnished him with an op- 

portunity of displaying his powers in 

tepresenting the human countenance. 
In the neighborhood of his father liv- 





'eda very early 











propensity _ to 
drawing. Na- 
ture was his 
teacher, and the 
woods of Suf- 
folk his acade- 
my! Here he 
would pass his 
mornings in sol- 
itude, making a 
sketch of an an- 
tiquated tree, a 
marshy brook, a 


|few cattle, a 


shepherd and his 
flock, or any oth- 
er casual objects 
that were pre- 
sented. His ge- 
nius appeared 
confined to land- 
scape scenery, 


ed a very respectable clergyman of the 


name of Coyte. 


With the sons of this 


gentleman, young Gainsborough passed 
much of his time, and from the instruc- 
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tions of Mr. Coyte received considerable 
advantage. In one of these visits there 
happened a violent commotion in the 
family, on account of the clergyman’s 
garden having been plundered of a very 
large quantity of wall-fruit ; and much 
pains was taken, but without effect, to 
discover the thief. 

Young Gainsborough having risen 
one summer morning at an early hour, 
walked into the garden, to make a sketch 
of an old elm tree. He had seated him- 
self in an obscure corner, and had just 
taken out his chalk to begin, when he 
observed a fellow’s head peeping over 
the wall of the garden which was next 
the road, with an apparent intention of 
seeing whether the coast was clear. This 
changed the artist’s object, and instead 
of sketching the elm, he, in the few mo- 
ments before he was observed, made a 
sketch upon the rough board of the head 
of the man, and so accurate was the 
resemblance, that he was immediately 
recognised to be the inhabitant of a 
neighboring village ; and upon close in- 
quiry, he proved to be the very fellow 
who had robbed the garden. 

This drawing was shown all about the 
place, and made young Gainsborough to 
be considered as a genius above the 
common standard. 

The young Coytes lent him their 
drawing books, and the boy showing ex- 
treme eagerness in this favorite pursuit, 
wandering through fields, meadows and 
woods, in search of rural scenes, be- 
came the common talk of the neighbor- 





GAINSBOROUGH, THE PAINTER. 


hood; and there not being any person 
in the country who could properly in. 
struct him in his studies, at the age of 
thirteen he was sent to London, where 
he made his first essays in art, by mod- 
elling figures of cows, horses, and dogs, 
in which he attained great excellence, 

He soon afterwards became a pupil of 
Mr. Gravelot, under whose instruction 
he drew most of the ornaments whieh 
decorated the illustrious portraits, so ad- 
mirably engraved by Houbraken. 

But some of his first eflorts were 
small landscapes, which he frequently 
sold to the picture dealers at trifling pri- 
ces. He afterwards engaged in paint 
ing portraits, and acquired universal 
reputation. His portraits are calculated 
to give effect at a distance ; and that ef- 
fect is produced in so eminent a degree, 
that the picture may almost be mistaken 
for the original. But his greatest excel- 
lence lay in landscapes, animals, and 
figures, such as the rustic, shepherd’s 
boy, woodinan, and cottage girl, all of 
which he represented exactly according 
to nature. 

His merit as a man was equal to his 
celebrity as an artist. He had a most 
feeling heart; and one of his strongest 
propensities was to poverty, 
wherever he found it to deserve a claim 
on his bounty. But his liberality was 
not confined to this; he supported his in- 
digent relatives and unfortunate friends, 
without showing any capricious partial- 
ity. 
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STORIES OF BLIND PEOPLE. 


Some blind persons have become quite 
learned. Ihave collected from one of 
the papers the following anecdotes res- 
pecting them. 

Professor Saunderson of Cambridge, 
Eng. had lost his eyes by the small-pox, 
before he was a year old. Yet he be- 
came quite distinguished as a mathema- 
tician. His sense of feeling was also 
so keen that he could perceive the least 
yariation in the state of the air; and it 
iseven said that he could tell by his 
feelings when a cloud passed between 
the earth and the sun. His ear was 
equally acute and exact. He could judge 
of the size of a room and his distance 
from the four sides of it; probably by ob- 
serving the effects of his own voice and 
the voices of others. So devoted was 
he to his studies, and so neglectful of 
exercise that he lost his health by it, and 
died before he was very old. 

Dr. Blackwood, who lost his sight be- 
fore he was six months old, not only 
made himself master of various lan- 
guages—Greek, Latin, Italian, French— 
but acquired the reputation of an excel- 
lent poet. 

Dr. Henry Moyes, who was blind 
from his infancy, acquired an extensive 
acquaintance with geometry, optics, al- 
gebra, astronomy, &c. While almost 
an infant, he showed himself fond of me- 
chanical exercises, and made them his 
favorite employments. While yeta very 
small boy, he used to construct small 
windmills, and in one instance he made 
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a little loom. Like Prof. Saunderson 
he, too, could judge of the size of the 
room he was in, by the effects of the 
voice on it. | 

John Metcalf, an Englishman who be- 
came blind in infancy, was, by employ- 
ment, a waggoner; and what is still 
more strange, he was sometimes em- 
ployed as a guide to traveilers in finding 
out intricate roads, during the night, &c. 
He finally became a surveyor of high- 
ways ; and, with the assistance of a long 
staff, would traverse difficult and moun- 
tainous roads, ascend precipices, explore 
valleys, and observe situations. I be- 
lieve this extraordinary man is still liv- 
ing; and that he is even now engaged 
in surveying a new road near London. 

A French lady, born in 1762, and 
blind from her earliest infancy, could 
read, write, play at cards, &c. She lost 
her sight when only two years old, her 
mother having been ordered to lay some 
pigeon’s blood on her eyes to preserve 
them, in the small pox; whereas, so far 
from answering the end, it eat into them. 
In writing to her, no ink was used, but 
the letters were pricked down on the pa- 
per, and by the delicacy of her touch, feel- 
ing each letter, she followed them suc- 
cessively, and read every word with her 
finger ends. In writing she made use 
of a pencil, as she could not know when 
the pen was dry. Her guide on the pa- 
per, and of the breadth of her writing, 
&c. was a small thin ruler. 

A sculptor is mentioned by historians 
who became blind at twenty years of 
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268 THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 


age, and yet, ten years after, made a 
most perfect marble statue, and one of 
clay. We are also told of a blind man 
whose whole employment was that of a 
guide ;_ and who used to conduct mer- 
chants through the sands and deserts of 
Arabia. But the last story seems to me 
rather too large to be credible. 


Cuckoo’s notes are heard no more, 
From the hill or wooded shore ; 

And on every lonely height 

Swallows gather for their flight ; 
Streams that, in their sparkling course, 
Rippling flowed, are dark and hoarse ; 
While the gale’s inconstant tone, 
Sweeping through the valleys lone, 
Sadly sighs, with mournful breath, 





THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


By the lengthening twilight hours, 
By the chill and frequent showers, 
By the flowrets pale and faded, 

By the leaves with russet shaded, 

By the grey and clouded morn, 

By the drooping ears of corn, 
Ripened now, and earthward tending, 
As man, when full of years, is bending 
Towards his kindred dust, where he 
Lowly soon shall withering be ; 

By the harvest-moon’s long light ; 
Shedding splendour on the night ; 

By the silence of each grove, 

Vocal late with notes of love ; 

By the meadows overspread 

With the spider’s wavy thread ; 

By the soft and shadowy sky, 

By the thousand tears that lie 

Every weeping bough beneath, 
Summer! we perceive thy death ! 


Summer! all thy charms are past ; 
Summer! thou art waning fast: 
Scarcely one of all thy roses 

On thy faded brow reposes. 

Day by day, more feebly shining, 
Sees thy glorious beams declining ; 
Though thy wan and sickly smile 
Faintly lingers yet awhile. 

Thrush and nightingale have long 

_ Ceased to woo thee with their song ; 


Requiems for sweet Summer’s death ! 





THE NODDING SCHOOLMASTER. 


A weaver had placed all his savings 
in the hands of the village school-mas. 
ter; and after some time, wanted the 
money to pay his rent. When he went 
for it, the schoolmaster was engaged in 
teaching his boys, and desired the man 
to sit down; but lesson after lesson 
went on, and the old man kept nodding 
his head at every word ; and never once 
seemed to think of the money. 

The weaver getting impatient, and 
thinking that the whole art of teaching 
lay in a solemn nod, which he had been 
imitating for the last hour, seized the 
first opportunity of another class coming 
up with their exercises, to say, “ I beg 
your pardon, sir, but if you would have 
the goodness to fetch the money, I will 
take your place, and nod my head for 
you with pleasure.” 





CONUNDRUMS. 
Why is an egg over-done, like one 
under-done ? 
If you throw up a ripe pumpkin, what 
will it come down ? 
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A PICTURE FROM PERQUIN. 





THE JOYFUL MEETING. 


Here is a mother welcoming home a 
little son. Now, she says to herself, I 
shall once more have all my family to- 
gether. 

Children have no correct ideas—they 
cannot have—of the great pleasure moth- 
ersand grandmothers feel when their 
families all come together again, after a 
long separation. The joy of the meet- 
ing almost pays for the pain of the sep- 
aration. 

This is the case, 1 meant to shy, when 
all has been well, during the whole time. 
But alas, if a child or a grandchild has 
behaved ill! If he has been bad at 
school, or disobedient at college, or 
troublesome at the boarding house, or 
troublesome to his playmates, of if he 
has been disgraced in any way what- 
ever, the case is altered. 


If there were but one reason in the 
world why I should behave well where- 
ever I go, and, that were to please my 
mother, this alone would be enough. 
Most of you who read this, have both 
father and mother. So has he who 
writes it. What their feelings are to- 
wards us, we can never know, nor hard- 
ly guess, till we become fathers or moth- 
ers ourselves. Let us try to believe 
them, however, when they tell us of 
their anxiety, their hopes, their fears, 
their joys and their sorrows respecting 
us. Let us resolve to do our best in all 
places and circumstances. Let us not 
only resolve, but let us keep our resolu- 
tions. a 

There are, however, a great many 
reasons why we should be well and do 
well, as well as for the sake of pleasing 
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our parents. We like to please our oth- 
er friends, and relatives, and acquaint- 
ances. It is right that we should do so. 
It is right that we should wish to please 
every body, if we can do it without do- 
ing wrong. ‘To do right, is also for our 
health and happiness. Nobody that 
does wrong can expect to be truly and 
completely happy, either in this world or 
in that which is to come. 

You will think, perhaps, that I am 
going to preach a sermon to you. But 
itis not so. Or if you call it a sermon, 
it shall be a very short one. I have on- 
ly one thing more to say in this chapter. 

I have spoken of trying to please peo- 
ple and make them happy by our con- 
duct—especially our father and mother. 
But there is another Parent whom I 
have not yet mentioned, who is higher 
and wiser and better than all earthly pa- 
rents. Him, above all, it should be your 
object to please. Perhaps you can con- 
ceal some of the wrong things you do 
from your earthly parents, so that they 
will never know them, and will there- 
fore never be pained on account of them. 
Perhaps there is nothing but your own 
conscience to remind you that they were 
ever committed. But there is no action 
which can be hid from your Father in 
Heaven. His eye sees and observes all; 
and, unless repented of, will punish all 
that is wrong. Though you should for- 
get all else, donot forget this. Remem- 
ber that God shall bring into the judg- 
ment every secret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil. 


The mention of the “judgment” te 
minds me of one thing more. I have 
said that when a parent and child, hay. 
ing been long separated, come together 
again, it is usually a joyful meeting, 
But there is one meeting more joyful 
still. It is the meeting of good people 
beyond the grave. It is their meeting 
with God their Father and with all their 
friends and relatives who, while below, 
loved and served Him. 
never more to separate. 
joyful meeting indeed. 


It is a meeting, 
This will be a 
How many of 


us are fully determined to know the 
pleasure of such a meeting ? 





THE PAINFUL PARTING. 


I po not quite like this picture. It 
does not faithfully represent a_ painful 
parting. The sorrow of one of the chil 
dren seems to me somewhat affected. It 
does not seem real. Perhaps, after all, 
it is as good a picture as I can get. It 
is very difficult to represent these deep 
feelings of the human heart. They are 
almost beyond the power of art. 

A mother, in parting with her daugh- 
ters, how many things has she to think 
of? If they are only going to see their 
friends, how many accidents will befal 
them! If they are going away to school, 
how many unforeseen events may occur 
before they return! Or if the mother 
herself is going away to leave her daugh- 
ters at home, what dangers, seen and un 
seen, are to betide her! 


Suppose it is only one child that @ 
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THE PAINFUL PARTING. 

















mother parts with. It is Julia, perhaps, 
the eldest of four. She is going to live 
with her Aunt, about fifty-miles off. This 
distance is not much, in this age of rap- 
idtravelling. Still it is something; and 
the absence to a fond mother’s heart is 
more or less painful, and at times almost 
insupportable. Do you say she will 
soon forget it? Not so soon, perhaps, 
as you imagine. 

The dinner table is set. 
chair is vacant. Where isshe? With 
whom is she now dining? Or is she in 
the stage speeding her way along to her 
new home? Think you a mother can 
forget her ? 

The babe cries. There is no Julia to 
take her. It is true that Jane can per- 
form the task nearly as well; still Julia 
will not be forgotten. Forgotten! do you 
think a mother ever forgot her daughter ? 


But Julia’s 























It is eight o’clock. The family con- 
vene to read the Bible and for prayers. 
Where is Julia? She comes not to read, 
as usual, in her turn. Does the mother 
forget her? 

The clock has struck nine. 
retired to rest. 


All are 
Not a person is stirring 
inthe house. Does the mother sleep ? 
Has she forgotten Julia? Does she not 
in her secret prayers, ask God to guide 
her safely to her new habitation, or, if 
she has already arrived, to prepare for 
her a kindly reception ? 

She awakes in the morning. What 
have been her dreams? Whom did she 
fancy she saw? Whom does she search 
the house for, and whom does she look 
for at the breakfast table 2. Whose chair 
and whose place is still vacant? And 


for whee return must she patiently wait 
nted time and season ? 


the app 
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Reader, let me moralize, here, a little. 


I do not say let me sermonize. I am no 


preacher. But let me drawa brief mor- 
al I say from the foregoing. 

God is the parent of usall. He loves 
us more tenderly than any earthly pa- 
rent can possibly love her children. But 
we are absent. He invites us home. 
He has a place for every one of us. But 
suppose we will not go. Will not our 
refusal—our absence—pain him? Or 
if it cannot be said to pain him, will he 
not miss us? Will he not think much 
and often about us? Will he not care 
for us? And what return shall we 
make him for his care ? 





PUZZLES, SOLUTIONS, &c. 


WE have receivéd several solutions 
of puzzles, which appeared in our June 
and July numbers; but have unfortu- 
nately lost them all but the following. 


Mr Epiror, 

One of your readers, a little girl of 
ten years of age, has discovered the 
puzzle in July number to be Joseph H. 
Francis ; and proposes the following. 

I am a word of eight letters; my Ist, 
2nd and 4th is the name ofa prolific vine; 
my 6th, 7th, 5th and 8th is a part of a 
quadruped; my 4th, 2nd and 6th is a 
culinary vessel; my 3d, 2nd, 7th and 
4th is an article convenient for cleanli- 
ness; my Ist, 5th, 8th and 6th is a part 
of a sword; my Sth, 7th and 4th is a 
pleasant seat; my 4th, 2nd, 3d and 6th 
is part of a fence; my 4th, 7th, and 


PUZZLES, SOLUTIONS, &c. 


6th is what we all have lost; my Qnd, 
7th, 6th and 3d is a useful grain; my 
6th, 2nd and 4th is a toy; my 34, 7th, 
8th and 6th is a condiment for food ; my 
2nd, Stand 8th is what by burning af. 
fords us light; my Ist, 7th and 6th js 
an article of clothing; my 8th, 7th, 34 
and 6th is behind every thing; my 
whole is a receptacle for the relief of the 
miserable. M. P. W. 


Notr. Many new puzzles have been 
received, for some of which we hope to 
find room at a future time. 





STORIES OF ROBERT BURNS. 


Most people like to know something 
of the birth and history of extraordina- 


ry men, even if they are bad ones. Rob 
ert Burns, the Scottish poet, was cer 
tainly an extraordinary man; and we 
will give you a few particulars of his 
life. 

He was born near Aye, in Scotland, 
a town about as large, at the present 
time, as Charlestown in Massachusetts, 
or Schenectady in New York. On the 
opposite page isa picture of his birth- 
place ; and a charming place it is. 
Burns was born Jan. 25th, 1759. 

His father was a gardener and a small 
farmer, and brought up his son Robert 
to the same employments. His oppor 
tunities for going to school were, how- 
ever, favourable, and he became early 
very fond of reading, especially of poe- 
try and fiction. 
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Like most other children, however, 
he was more fond of hearing stories 
than of reading. There was, in his 
father’s family, an old woman, who 
knew a thousand stories of fairies, witch- 
es, ghosts and goblins, and which some- 
how or other she believed were true. 
These she used to relate to young Rob- 
ert,as he sat in the chinfhey-corner ; 
and the latter drank them in, as it were, 
with as much earnestness as she used to 
telate them. What a pity he could not 
have had somebody by him who would 
have told him better stories? Where 
Vou. V. 18 





BIRTH-PLACE OF BURNS, THE SCOTTISH POET. 


was his mother all this time? History 
does not tell us. Many a child is ruin- 
ed by the things with which some old 
woman—or somebody at least besides 
the mother—fills his head, while his 
brain is yet soft and tender, and _ his 
mind and heart capable of receiving al- 
most any sort of impression. 

Burns, very early in life, took it ito 
his head to make verses. This being 
found out, creatly pleased the neighbors, 
and they encouraged him in it, and 
made much of him on account of it. 
Among others who flattered him and’ 
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sought his company were many fashion- 
able and dissipated people; and Burns 
soon caught their habits, and became 
dissipated himself. His success at ver- 
sifying, and the flatteries he received, 
made him feel quite above plain farm- 
ing and gardening, and he sought what 
he thought were more honorable occu- 
pations. 

He engaged in business as a flax dres- 
ser, an occupation which, in Scotland, 
was probably thought more respectable. 
But a fire having broken out and des- 
troyed his establishment, he left the 
business, and, much as he despised it, 
returned to farming. But so bad had 
his habits now become, that he did not 
succeed in farming; and getting into 
other troubles at about the same time, 
he made preparations to leave the coun- 
try and become an overseer to a planta- 
tion in the West Indies. 

But he never went there, after all. He 
continued connected with a farm for sev- 
eral years; but so wretched were his 
habits that he was finally obliged to 
give up the farm, and become an excise- 
man, or collector of duties. 

All this while, however, he was wri- 
ting poetry, some of which was very 
beautiful. His songs, tales, and poeti- 
cal epistles have been, in general, much 
admired, and will be long remembered. 
Strange that a man could write so feel- 
ingly, and yet be so shamefully addicted 
to intemperance! Butso it was. Burns 
- could talk as well and yet behave as ill 
as almost any man in Scotland. 


STORIES OF ROBERT BURNS. 


But notwithstanding his ruddy ap. 
pearance and his usual cheerfulness, his 
intemperance was slowly undermining 
his constitution. And what is worse 
and more painful to relate, though he 
knew the fact, he would not reform. He 
continued to drink, and the poison con. 
tinued to work within, till it broke oy 
in a disease that caused his death July 
21, 1796, when he was only thirty-sey. 
en and a half years old. There is q 
class of men of whom the Scripture 
says they do not live out half their days, 
Robert Burns lived just half of seventy 
years, wanting four days. 





NOTES OF A RAMBLER. 
TRAVELLING ON RAILROADS AND CANALS, 


WE stopped in Troy at the house of 
a friend not far from a high hill, from 
which, not many years ago, there was 
an avalanche or slide which buried sev 
eral houses, and destroyed some lives. 
The hill is nearly half a mile east of the 
river—Hudson’s—and, before the slide, 
was very abrupt; having been dug away 
at the bottom, and houses having been 
built close to its very base. 

All I can remember of the particulars 
of this slide are as follows. One night, 
at about bed-time, the people of the city 
were suddenly roused by a violent ring 
ing of the bells. Some supposed a fire 
had broken ont; others thought some 
thing else had happened. But it was 
soon discovered that a part of the steep 
hill, of which I have spoken,—I mean 
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all its trees, fences, &c., had slid down, 
and buried houses and inhabitants in its 
ruins. I do not remember exactly how 
many houses or lives were lost, but the 
number was considerable. 

Troy is a very pleasant city, and 
much larger than I had expected to find 
it. It contains, I think, about 18,000 in- 
habitants. It is situated on the east 
bank of Hudson’s river, about 6 miles 
above Albany, extending along the bank 
of the river for nearly two miles. The 
first or principal street runs parallel to 
the river, and is called River street. Be- 
yond this are First street, Second street, 
&c. The cross streets have, in general, 
appropriate names. In one part of the 
city they take the names of the Presi- 
dents of the United States; Washing- 
ton, Adams, Jefferson, &c. 

The streets are handsome, and some 
of them have good side-walks and pleas- 
ant shade trees. I wondered, however, 
that they should suffer swine to run at 
large in them. If people will keep so 
filthy an animal, let it, by all means, be 
kept in an enclosure, far off from the 
tity, as is the case at Boston. There, 
the piggery, as it is called, containing 
800 or 1000 hogs, is six miles out of the 
city. 

Troy has several very handsome pub- 
lic buildings, among which are the Court 
House, the Episcopal Church, the First 
Presbyterian Church, and Mrs. Wil- 
lard’s Female Seminary. The Rens- 
selaer School, a distinguished seminary 
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for young men, is also in this city. I 
am also told that they have, in Troy, 
quite a large number of excellent pri- 
vate schools. Four miles above Troy, 
on the same side of the river, is Lan- 
singburg, a town of about 3000 inhabi- 
tants; and on the opposite side of the 
river, just above the confluence of, the 
Mohawk with the Hudson, is Waterford. 
It is an old place, but contains, I should 
think, nearly 3000 inhabitants ; though, 
according to Dwight and Darby’s Gaz- 
etteer only about 1,500. 

Monday morning, June 5, we set out 
for the west. We left Troy at 6 o’clock 
in a coach for Albany. Crossed the riv- 
er, in a boat, to West Troy, and thence 
to Watervliet. The latter is an old 
place, but we could not see much of it, as 
it rained violently while we were pass- 
ing through it, and we were closely shut 
up in the stage. Just before we enter- 
ed the city of Albany, we passed the 
beautiful mansion of the distinguished 
and philanthropic Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer. 

At Albany, at 8 o’clock, we took pas- 
sage in the rail-road cars, for Schenec- 
tady. Distance about 16 miles. Just 
before we came to Schenectady, the cars 
passed down an inclined plane, in the 
very way described some time ago in 
this magazine, in giving an account of 
some travels over the Alleghany moun- 
tains. 


Schenectady is an old place, and, to 
me, has an unpleasant appearance. It 


is situated on the south bank of the Mo- 
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hawk, and contains about 5000 inhabi- 
tants. The handsomest buildings here 
are those of Union College. This place 
seems to have been one of the most un- 
fortunate places mentioned in the histo- 
ry of our country. In Feb. 1690, the 
village, containing 63 houses and a 
church, was burnt by the French and In- 
dians; 60 persons were killed, 27 car- 
ried captive, and 27 lost their lives in at- 
tempting to reach Albany in the cold. 
In 1748, 70 more of the inhabitants 
were murdered. In 1819, about 170 
houses were burned by a fire which 
broke out. 

At Schenectady, we entered the rail- 
road cars to goto Utica. The distance 
is about 78 miles. The time taken up 
in making this journey is, in general, 
about five hours. The track is on the 
north side of the Mohawk river; but 
usually very near it. 

In leaving Schenectady, we passed 
through a tract of country which is prin- 
cipally settled by the Dutch. The soil 
is among the poorest in the state of New 
York. Sixteen miles from Schenectady 
is Amsterdam, a considerable village. 
The population of the whole township is 
about 3,500. The cars stopped here ten 
minutes. 

Seven miles farther on, south of the 
Mohawk, Schoharie Creek enters; and 
four miles still further along is Caugh- 
newaga, in the township of Johnstown, 
Montgomery County. The village of 
Johnstown is about four miles north. At 
Caughnewaga is a new village spring- 
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ing up, which is called Fundy. Here 
is the Court House for the county, and 
it is one of the most beautiful of build. 
ings. The soil in this neighborhood, 
and indeed all the rest of the way to 
Utica is excellent. 

Caughnewaga was once the residence 
of the Mohawk Indians. During the 
wars between the French and Indians 
on the one side, and the British and 
Americans on the other, about 70 or 80 
years ago, many murders were commit: 
ted on the inhabitants in this neighbor. 
hood. Among the persons, a Mr. Fish- 
er was knocked down and scalped and 
his throat cut; and he was left for dead; 
But after the Indians were gone he was 
found and taken care of, and recovered. 
There is an old church in Caughnewa: 
ga, from which the French and Indians 
took away the bell, and subsequently 
placed it in a church not far from Mon- 
treal, where it still hangs. 

Nine miles from Caughnewaga is 
Spraker’s basin, a village of a few hous 
es only. This is about half way to Utica. 
Near this place we met the train of cars 
from Utica. They passed us so swiftly 
that we could not distinguish the features 
of the passengers. In going on towards 
Little Falls, we passed through Palatine, 
St. Johns, and Manheim; but they are 
none of them places of importance. On 
the south side of the river are Canajoha- 
rie and Fort Plain; the last of which is 
a pleasant and considerable village. 

Little Falls is 22 miles from Utica. 
The village contains nearly 2000 inhab- 











jtants, and is ‘built quite among the 
rocks, on a small canal around the falls, 
three fourths of a mile in length. Lit- 
tle Falls is a very curious place. Just 
below it, the river runs through a cleft in 
the mountains, each side of which is 
about 500 feet high. The appearance 
as you look up from the rail-road, on 
one side, or from the canal on the other, 
is almost frightful. See the picture on 
the next page. 

Next comes the village of Herkimer, 
in the midst of a beautiful intervale call- 
ed the German Flats. Herkimer town- 
ship contains about 3000 inhabitants ; 
and is 15 miles from Utica. Five miles 
further on is Frankfort, with a popula- 
tion, in the whole township, of about 
3000. 

We arrived at Utica at 3 o'clock P. M. 
and went immediately on board a canal 
packet boat, bound to Rochester. So 
short was our stay in Utica that we saw 
but very little of the city. 
as | suppose, about ten thousand inhab- 
itants. 

We have now entered upon a part of 
the Canal called the great level ; where, 
for about 60 miles, there is not a_ lock. 
Three miles from Utica is a small man- 
ufacturing village called Yorkville; and 
a mile further is Whitesborough a pleas- 
ant, but rather old village. In the bor- 
ders of this village is the Oneida Insti- 
tute, a very respectable and flourishing 


It contains, 


manual labor school. Three miles fur- 
ther on is Oriskany, a manufacturing vil- 
lage ; and eight farther, we passed near 
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Rome. The last is a beautiful village, 
and the country all around it remarka- 
bly fine. 

Night now came on, and we saw little 
more till the next morning. At the be- 
ginning of the evening we were annoyed 
by musketoes, but at about nine o'clock, 
they began to disappear; and for the 
rest of the night we experienced no ine 
convenience from them, but slept in our 
berths as quietly and almost as comforta- 
The 
principal places we passed while we 
slept were the villages of New London, 
Canastota, New Boston, Chittenango, 
Manlius, and Orville. None of these 
are of very considerable size, and the 
country, for fifty miles, is quit® uninvi- 
ting. It is indeed rich, but the canal 
does not go through the best part of it, 
or that which is most thickly settled. 

On the next morning, June 6, we 


bly as if we had been on shore. 


found ourselves at a small village called 
Lodi, within one mile of Syracuse. We 
were just now come to a lock, at the 
west end of what is called the great lev- 
el. Now we are at Syracuse. This 
is quite a village—like a city. Perhaps 
Syracuse contains a hundred houses, if 
not more, and they are many of them’ 
beautiful. One mile north of Syracuse 
is Salina, on the borders of Onondaga 
lake, and across this beautiful lake, in 
full view, is Liverpool. A canal from 
Syracuse runs along the east side of this 
lake, and goes to Oswege, on Lake On- 
tario. 

Syracuse and Salina are so near to- 
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gether, and the country so beautiful, that 
[think it will not be many years before 
they will be united, and form one large 
and beautiful city. At both these places 
they make very great quantities of salt. 
The water, from which the salt is made, 
is procured from springs, near the bor- 
ders of the Onondaga lake, and is made 
into salt both by boiling and by evapora- 
ting in the sun. Near Syracuse a great 
many acres are covered with vats for the 
latter purpose. At Geddes, a small place 
amile west of Syracuse, the salt is made 
in great quantities by boiling. 

Passing Canton and Jordan, two small 
villages, the first fourteen and the sec- 
ond twenty miles from Syracuse, we 
came to Weedsport. This is 26 miles 
from Syracuse. I had travelled as far 
as this place, many years ago, but no 
farther. Weedsport is only eight miles 
north of Auburn, where there is an ex- 
cellent state prison. Two prisoners who 
had been put on board our boat at Rome, 
to be sent to Auburn, now left us, under 
the care of their officer, to be shut up, 
one of them for ten years, and the other, 
I believe, for life. 

A little before noon we passed Port 
Byron, a handsome place, three miles 
from Weedsport. Six miles farther is 
Montezuma, also a considerable place. 
Beyond Montezuma we had to pass 
through a marsh, many miles in length, 
which looked like a sea. Our boat 
went along in the marsh, by the side of 
a bridge for the horses. This marsh is 
caused by the overflowing of the river 
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which forms the outlet of the Seneca 


and Cayuga lakes. Here we found 
musketoes in immense numbers and of 
very large size. 

Clyde is eleven miles from Montezu- 
ma, and is a handsome town. Lyonsis 
nine miles farther on, and contains, it is 
said, 2500 inhabitants. The soil through 
all this country is excellent, but is flat 
and low, and was once unhealthy. Night 
now came on again, and we only knew 
that we passed through Newark, Palmy- 
ra, and Pittsford to Rochester; a dis- 
tance from Lyons of 44 miles. When I 
awaked in the morning, June 7th, we 
were only three miles from Rochester, 
near a lock. The lock we could not 
pass, another boat having attempted to 
pass it which was rather too large and 
got wedged in. After some delay, the 
boat was disengaged and we passed. 

I was delighted with Rochester. It is 
a fine city, with good houses, handsome 
streets, and many beautiful shade trees. 
Besides this, its situation on both sides 
of the charming Gennesee river adds 
greatly to its beauty. We stopped an 
hour or two at the Eagle tavern, in Ex- 
change street, and during our stay visit- 
ed the Gennesee falls. These are near 
the north part of the city. The whole 
mass of water falls down a perpendicu- 
lar ledge, nearly 100 feet. It was here 
that poor Sam Patch lost his life. He 
had jumped down many dangerous falls, 
and down a-part of the falls of Niagara, 
among the rest; but here he jumped for 
the last time. Few, however, mourned 
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his fate. He must have been a man of 
very weak mind to perform such useless 
exploits ; but they were little less weak 
who followed after him, to gape and 
stare at and encourage him. He should 
have been let alone. Had nobody fol- 
lowed him, he would not have jumped 
much. 

We now entered another packet boat 
to proceed ‘westward. Twelve miles 
from Rochester, we came to Adams’ ba- 
sin. Five miles farther is Brockport, 
containing 100 to 150 houses; some of 
which are in large blocks and give the 
place the appearance of a city. 

Holley is five miles beyond Brockport. 
Newport or Albion, 10 miles farther. 
The last contains nearly 150 houses, and 
4churches. Here are many large store- 
houses for wheat, for which the soil of 
the country here is happily adapted. 
These storehouses are so constructed as 
to jut over the canal, and when a ca- 
nal-boat is to be loaded, they have 
nothing to do but to open some holes and 
let the wheat run through into the boat 
under it. Yankees have been here, 
I thought, when I saw this admirable 
contrivance. 

Medina, a large and flourishing but 
very new village, is 10 miles farther. 
Here, over the canal, is a suspension 
bridge, as the people call it; that is, a 
bridge for foot people hung on chains. 
Stumps of trees are very thick all around 
the village, presenting a curious appear- 
ance. 

It was about 18 miles from Medina io 
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Lockport. The principal place we pass. 
ed, in going there, was Middleport. We 
reached Lockport at about eleven o’clock 
at night, in the midst of great darkness 
and rain. Were finely accommodated 
at the Eagle tavern. 

Rose early in the morning to visit the 
Locks which we had ascended in the 
darkness of the preceding evening. It 
was a curious sight. Here are five locks 
built of hewn stone, close together, each 
12 feet; so that we ascend 60 feet in 
all ; and the whole ascent is as steep as 
the roof of our steepest buildings. It is 
somewhat like going up five great stairs 
The locks are all double so that boats 
can go up on one side while they go 
down on the other. West of the locks 
the canal is cut through solid rock to the 
depth of 20 feet, for above two miles, 
There is but one lock from this place to 
Lake Erie, and that is a small one, of 
only a few feet, near Black Rock. From 
Lockport to Buffalo is about 30 miles. 

I was pleased with Lockport. In 182] 
it was a wilderness. Now it is a flour 
ishing place of several thousand inhabi- 
tants, and seems like acity. There isa 
new rail-road from Lockport to the Ni- 
agara falls. Our journey to the Falls, 
and a description of this great natural 
curiosity, I mean to give you in my 
next. 





A field requires three things; fair 
weather, good seed, and a good hus- 
bandman. 
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TRYING TO REACH THE PARROT. 


Here are some boys trying to reach 
aparrot, which is suspended from the 
ceiling of the room. First, they get up 
ina chair and stand on tip-toe. Next, 
they lay a book in a chair—a pretty 
thing to stand upon, to be sure! Then 
they jurnp. Butall to nopurpose. The 
parrot is too high for them 

But what do they want of it? you 
will ask. O, to play with; I suppose. 
Children are fond of playing with birds. 
Yes, and of hurting them too, do you 
say? Notall children. Some do not 
take a pleasure in hurting them. They 
love to look at them, but they would al- 
most as soon hurt a brother or a sister 
asa bird. If they hurt a boy, and are 
sorry for it, perhaps the boy will forgive 
them ; but not so with a wounded bird. 
He knows nothing about forgiving or be- 
ing forgiven. 





It happens, in the present instance, 
however, that it is a dead parrot stuffed, 
They 
have no live parrots im the house or 
about it, that we know. Their father, 
perhaps, is an anti-slavery man, and does 
not keep birds in cages, or confined in 
any other manner. He is anxious they 
should be free, as the Creator made them. 
He would think it droll enough to be 
in the habit of imprisoning birds or brute 
animals, and bringing up his children in 
full view of the cages or cribs which 
contain them. 

Is it not much better to procure the 
skins of birds and animals after they 
are dead, and put them in our houses, 
our museums, our halls, our menageries, 
&c., than to try to keep living ones? 
Have you ever thought of the suffering 
that these poor creatures undergo, and 


that these boys are jumping after. 
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the diseases they are apt to acquire in 
strange climates, with strange company, 
in strange places, jostled about in a 
strange manner, and with strange food 
and drink? While you view them, you 
ought at least to remember at how dear 
arate the privilege of seeing them is 
purchased. 





VIEW OF SOUTH HADLEY FALLS. 


South Hadley is about 90 miles west- 
ward of Boston, 12 miles north of Spring- 
field, and a little south of Northampton, 
on the east bank of the beautiful Con- 
necticut. Here, in the distance of about 
fifteen rods, the river falls forty feet, 
which renders it a fine place for mills 
and factories; of which there are seve- 
ral. There isa canal round the falls, 
which is about two miles Jong ; 300 feet 
of which is cut to the depth of 40 feet 
through the solid rock. Near this vil- 
lage, buildings are now erecting for Mt. 
Holyoke Female Seminary. 

South Hadley is acurious place. Near 
it the river is compressed on both sides 
—pinched as it were—between two 
mountains, Mount Tom on the west, and 
Mount Holyoke on the east. Where 
Mount Holyoke approaches the river, it 
is a perpendicular from twenty to one 
hundred feet high, having, in some pla- 
ces, the appearance of artificial columns. 
[t is this mountain which is seen in the 
engraving in the rear of the village. 

South Hadley is a flourishing town- 


ship of about 1200 or 1300 inhabitants, 





SOME ACCOUNT OF SOUTH HADLEY. 





many of whom are farmers and kee 
large flocks of sheep. A little way up 
the river towards Northampton, is the 
curious bend in the river called the Ox. 
bow. 

Old Hadley, north of South Hadley, 
has been celebrated as being for many 
years the hiding place of Goffe and 
Whalley, two of the judges of Charles 
I. by whom he was sentenced to be be- 
headed. On the restoration of Charles 
Il. these judges fled to New England, 
Here, at New Haven, at Hadley, and 
elsewhere, they found friends who secre- 
ted them, sometimes in their houses or 
cellars, and sometimes in woods, swamps, 
rocks andcaves. One or two anecdotes 
of these judges are worth remembering, 

In the great war with Philip and the 
Indians in 1675, while these two judges 
were hid in a cellar, at Hadley, and 
while the people were at church, the 
place was attacked suddenly by the In- 
dians. ‘The people seized their arms, 
which they usually carried with them 
into the church, and rallied to defend 
themselves as well astheytould. Sud- 
denly a venerable old man, in an ancient 
dress, made his appearance, took the 
command, encouraged the drooping spit- 
its of the half conquered inhabitants, 
and led them on toa complete victory 
over the Indians. The venerable old 


man disappeared as suddenly as _ he 
came ; and so mysterious was the event 
to many that they believed him to have 
been an angel sent down from heaven 
to effect their deliverance ; nor did they 
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284 ANECDOTES OF GOFFE, THE REGICIDE. 


find out that it was Goffe, till many 
years afterwards. 

At another time an Englishman came 
over to Hadley who was very famous 
for his knowledge and skill at fencing. 
it appears that he had known the two 
judges, Goffe and Whalley, in England, 
and had often fenced with them, but did 
not dream of meeting them in America. 
One day, as he was parading the streets 
of Hadley, challenging every body to 
play at swords with him, up came an old 
man with a mop in one hand, and a 
cheese in the other, and accepted his 
challenge. The Englishman regarded 
it as an insult, but concluded to play 
with him. His antagonist, who was no 
less a personage than Goffe, presently 
received the Englishman’s sword, at a 
full lounge, into the cheese ; vexed at this 
and growing angry, he withdrew the 
sword, and aimed a blow at the head; 
but again his sword was received in 
the cheese, and before he had time to 
withdraw it, Goffe, who had dipped his 
mop in a mud puddle, drew it across one 
of his cheeks. Vexed still more, he 
made a third blow, determined to finish 
the old man, when, to his surprise, the 
cheese received the sword the third time, 
and the mop was drawn across the oth- 
er side of his face. Being now fairly 
beaten, he gave it up; saying with an 
oath, “ What can it mean? You must 


be Goffe or Whalley or the devil ; for 
there was nobody else that could beat 
me, in England.” 
was not related. 


The rest of the story 








SWEET LAVENDER. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Sweer Lavender! I love thy flower 

- Of meek and modest blue, 

Which meets the morn and evening hour, 

The storm, the sunshine, and the shower, 
And changeth not its hue. 


In cottage-maid’s parterre thou’rt seen, 
In simpie touching grace ; 

And in the garden of the queen, 

’Midst costly plants and blossoms sheen, 
Thou also hast a place. 

The Rose, with bright and peerless bloom, 
Attracteth many eyes ; 

But while der glories and perfume 

Expire before brief summer’s doom, 
Thy fragrance never dies. 

Thou art not like the fickle train, 
Our adverse fates estrange ; 

Who, in the day of grief and pain, 

Are found deceitful, light, and vain, 
For thou dost never change. 


But thou art emblem of the friend, 
Who, whatsoe’er our lot, 

The balm of faithful love will lend, 

And, true and constant to the end, 
May die, but alters not. 


ANECDOTES OF PETER THE GREAT. 


“T HAVE just been thinking,” said Eg- 
bert one day, as he was taking a walk 
with his mother,—*I have just been 
thinking, mother, of something my uncle 
Eustace said, the other day to father. 
They had been talking of tall men; and 
my uncle spoke of some one who was 
six feet seven inches high. Now, you 
know, father is very tall, and he is but 
six feet two; so that person must have 


been quite a giant.” 
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“ Yes,” said little Gertrude; “and 
they call him Peter the Great. I sup- 
pose he was called ‘the Great’ because 
he was so tall.’’ 

“No, my little girl,” said Mrs. Stan- 
hope smiling, “he was not called the 
Great, on that account; but for his many 
great abilities, and for his extraordinary 
Peter the Great was 
one of the most famous of the Russian 
Emperors.” 

“* What rendered him so famous, moth- 
er?” inquired George. 

“He was a man of an intelligent and 


powers of mind. 


inquiring mind, George ; undaunted by 
difficulties, and of a determined and per- 
severing character. 
ject was to raise the Russian empire from 


His principal ob- 


the state of semi-barbarism in which he 
found it when he ascerided the throne, 
and to place it on a rank with more civ- 
ilized nations. For this purpose, he vis- 
ited England, France, Germany, and 
Holland: examined their manufactories; 
inspected their public institutions ; made 
himself acquainted with their laws and 
customs ; observed their improvements 
in trade and commerce ; and returned to 
his own country, to bring his newly ac- 
quired knowledge into action. 

“Well,” cried Egbert; “I should not 
have thought that an emperor would 
have taken all that trouble. I thought 
they led a more easy life. I have often 
wished that I was one.” 

“The life of an emperor, or any ruler 
over a great kingdom, is far from being 
an easy one, Egbert; especially when it 
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is spent, as Czar Peter’s was, in active 
and unwearied efforts for the good of 
his subjects. Perhaps, if I were to tell 
you afew of the labours of this real 
friend to his country, you would see that 
his exertions, both of mind and body, 
were rather more numerous than those 
of a little boy, whose greatest trouble is 
preparing a few lessons for his tutor.” 

“Thank you, dear mother,” said Eg- 
bert, as a blush sufiused his cheek; 
“pray tell us: But why did you call 
him Czar Peter?” 

“Czar, my dear, is a title given to the 
emperors of Russia. I have told you of 
the trouble Peter the Great took to ac- 
quire knowledge in other countries, 
which might be useful to his own; and 
when he returned home, he proved that 
his time had not been misemployed. 

“He improyed the marine, encourag- 
ed learning, promoted commerce, taught 
the Russians the art of ship-building, 
and gave his empire an influence and 
importance which it had never enjoyed 
before. Besides this, he built the mag- 
nificent city of St. Petersburgh, of which — 
you have frequently heard your uncle 
speak.” 

“Oh! yes mother,” said Gertrude ; 
“and he brought us some beautiful toys 
from St. Petersburgh.” 


“He did, my love. But it is not 


much more than a hundred years ago, 
that, on the spot where the capital of 
Russia now stands, there was little to be 
seen but wild boggy land, with only one 
fisherman’s hut, in which the emperor 
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remained a few days, whilst he formed 
the design of founding the city.” 


‘He did not seem to mind difficulties, | 


however,” observed George. 

“No one ever rose to eminence, my 
dear George, who allowed a few difficul- 
ties to discourage him. The Czar Peter 
used to rise at four o’clock ; to live in a 
plain and frugal manner; and to spend 
so little money on his dress, that he was 
frequently seen with his stockings darn- 
ed, and his shoes well mended. 

“ You look astonished; but I have 
more to tell you. He went in disguise 
to England in 1698, and worked at 
Deptford for some time as a common 
ship-carpenter, receiving the same wa- 
ges, and keeping the same hours as the 
other men; for the patriotic purpose of 
becoming acquainted with the art of 
ship-building, and imparting his knowl- 
edge to his subjects. You see, trouble 
was nothing to him when he had an ob- 
ject in view. ‘ 

“ With his own hands he forged a 
bar of iron, weighing 120 Ibs. which is 
still to be seen in the Academy at St. 
Petersburgh: and I have no doubt, that 
the Emperor of all the Russias sat down, 
after that day’s labour, as glad of rest 
and refreshment as the poorest peasant 
in his extensive dominions.” 

“Dear mother,” said George, “the 
Czar Peter makes me quite ashamed of 
myself! I will begin from this day to 
be more industrious and persevering.” 

“T hope you will, my dear boy. Be 
assured, you will never regret it: and, 
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by forming early habits of industry, 
though you may not be a second Peter 
the Great, you may become a valuable 
and useful member of society. In ep 
deavouring to correct your faults, you 
will be following the example of this 
great emperor; who, not forgetting his 
own failings, amidst the numerous com 
cerns which occupied his mind, exclaim. 
ed, ‘I may reform my people, but how 
can I reform myself !’ ” 

“ Was Peter ever married, mother?” 

“Yes, he raised to the throne the 
daughter of a peasant, who, by her 
sweet disposition and affectionate care, 
acquired a great ascendancy over him, 
It is said, that she was never seen pee 
vish, nor out of temper, for a moment.” 

“ Well, dear mother,” said little Ger- 
trude, “1 will try to follow her example. 
But now cannot you think of a pretty 
little story for us, while we sit down on 
this mossy bank ?” 

“QO, yes! I see she remembers one,” 
cried Egbert. “Here, dear mother, is 
a nice high seat for you, almost like a 
throne ; and a footstool also.” 

Mrs. Stanhope smiled upon her eager 
little audience, and told them that her 


story, to-day, was called, The Widow 
of Lachta. 


[The story is a beautiful one. Out 
readers shall have it in the next num 


ber. | 





To believe a business impossible, is 
the way to make it so. 
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Every moment flies 

Rapidly away ; 

cer Dark and cloudy skies, 
ran Often veil the day. 
low * 

While the star of morn 

On thy pathway glows, 
Dut Think how soon the scenes 
ume Of thy life may close. 
4 


In the seed time, now 
Let thy work be done ; 

> is Or no crop shall wave 
In the autumn sun. 
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SURRENDER OF LORD CORNWALLIS AT YORKTOWN. 














RAMBLES OF. RICHARD ROVER. 


Ir is so long since [ have related to 
you any of my adventures, that I sus- 
pect many of you will conclude, before 
you see this, that I have no more stories 
totell. But I have not done yet. I 
have one more ramble in the south to 
relate. 

I went one day to Yorktown. York- 
town, you know, is situated on the south 
side of York river, in Virginia, about 12 
miles from the place where the river 
empties itself into Chesapeake 
It is a miserable old village, of scarcely 
60 houses, going to decay. Once it was 
much larger and more respectable ; that 
is, before the war of the American revo- 
lution. But, ever since that war, it has 
been going to decay. 

But as I told you, I was very anxious 
tosee the place; so | started in compa- 
ny with a friend early one morning to 
Visit it. 

We entered the town from the south. 
About three quarters of a mile from the 
village, we came to a little eminence, 
with two or three Lombardy poplars on 
i. Here, they told us, Lord Cornwallis, 
after he was taken, gave up his sword. 
You see a representation of the scene 
othe opposite page. You will easily 
distinguish Gen. Washington and Lord 
Cornwallis from the rest of the company. 

You will not surely expect me to stop 
and relate the leng story of this great 


bay. 


event—the capture of Cornwallis—how 
ingeniously Washington contrived to 
shut up him and his army in Yorktown, 
and keep them hemmed in till they were 
obliged, by their thousands, to surrender 
to him. You will find the story in a 
dozen books, to which you can probably 
have access; and perhaps most of you 
know it already. 

When we entered the town, we were 
not a little surprised to find all the old 
embankments and forts still standing, as 
they were in the revolution. Their 
walls of earth were indeed somewhat 
fallen down and covered with grass and 
weeds ; but you could distinctly discov- 
er their shape and general size. There 
were several of them—some larger, and 
others smaller. 

But what struck us most was a great 
number of little pits all over the Green 
or Common. They somewhat resembled 
the places where our northern people 
bury apples or potatoes, several years 
after they have been thrown open and 
have not been used. There is a large, 
but not very deep hollow, thickly sward- 
ed over, like the rest of the ground, and 
in shape somewhat resembling a bowl, 
or a tea saucer. 

On asking what these little pits were, 
we were told that they were places 
where the bomb-shells burst, which 
Washington and his men threw into th 
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village to annoy Lord Cornwallis and 
hisarmy. Some of them were thrown, 
I believe, from a distance of two miles ; 
that is, from Gloucester on the north side 
of the river; where, too, you may still 
find embankments. 

I have one more story to relate of 
what I saw in Yorktown. The village, 
as has been said, is on the south bank 
of York river. The banks of the river 
are pretty high, and are formed in part 
of a kind of rock, which appears to have 
been formed of a mixture of sand, sea- 
shells, &c. The rock is quite soft, and 
may easily be cut with an old axe or 
hatchet. In some places the bank is as 
high as the roof of a common house, or 
even much higher ; and exactly perpen- 
dicular. 

Here, in one of these perpendicular 
places, not far from the water’s edge, is 
a kind of cave, which the people of 
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Yorktown call Cornwallis's Cave. ft 
consists simply of two rooms, adjoining 
each other, cut out of the softrock. One 
of them is as large as a good-sized sleep- 
ing room; the other is much smaller— 
and seems more like a closet. 

Some of the people of Yorktown say 
that this cave was dug by Cornwallis’s 
men, and that he made it his quarters, 
at least part of the time, while Wash- 
ington was besieging him. But I do 
not know how this was. I describe the 
cave to you, just as it appeared, and give 
you their stories, and leave you to form 
you own conclusions. I ought to say, 
however, that I could find nobody in 
Yorktown now, that lived there in the 
time of the siege. That event took 
place more than half a century ago, and 
the Virginians of the Low Country are 
not a very long-lived people. 

Yours, Ke. Ricuarp Rover. 





THE WIDOW 


Ir was a cold and bleak day in No- 
vember, in the year 1724, and the fish- 
ermen, on the shores of the Lake Lado- 
ga, predicted a coming storm. The 
thick clouds began to gather over head ; 
the wind blew in louder and more fre- 
quent gusts ; and the waves dashing vi- 
olently on the shore, gave indications 
that it had already commenced, when 
the door of one of the small cottages 
near them opened, and a fine-looking 
young sailor appeared, followed by his 
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widowed mother, who was anxiously 
pointing out to him signs of the ap- 
proaching tempest. Only look, my 
dear son, at the lake: it is madness to 
venture out such a day as this: let the 
boat go without you, and stay at home 
for your mother’s sake, Stephen. 

O, mother! replied the young man, 
you are over anxious. I have been in 
many a worse storm than this; besides 
my business with Matzin should be de- 
ferred no longer. Ah! here is the boat. 
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THE WIDOW 


—Why, Paul, my man, rather a squally 
passage for us! 

You may say that, Stephen, replied 
the old mariner; but the Lively Kitty 
has her full complement of passengers, 
and she must go across, whether she 
likes it or not. 

O, Paul! said the anxious mother, it 
is tempting Providence, to go out in such 
asea! You are running into certain 
danger ! 

As to that, said the hardy Paul, a 
sailor’s life is always one of danger ; 
and Providence takes care of those on 
the sea, as well as those on the land. 
Come, lend a hand boys, boys! We 
must be off! Tighten that rope, Aleck, 
and tell the passengers to bestir them- 
selves. 

The widow, seeing-the party deter- 
mined to sail, and re-assured by the boat- 
men, who declared that, though a rough 
sea, there was very little danger, took 
an affectionate farewell of her son, and 
returned to her cottage. But she watch- 
ed the boat with a mother’s eye, as it 
left the shore ; and fear again took pos- 
session of her mind, as she saw it crowd- 
ed with passengers, consisting chiefly 
of soldiers and sailors, and making its 
way through the battling waves with 
evident difficulty, and apparently in no 
little danger. It was a trying hour for 
the widow’s heart. He was her only 
child, the living image of his departed 
father; and he was so affectionate, so 
generous, and such a dutiful son, though 
at times a little self-willed, she wonder- 
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ed she had let him go. But it was too 
late to recal him. A projecting rock 
concealed the boat from her view, and 
she had now but one resource left, that 
of making known her trouble to the 
God of the fatherless and of the widow. 
Whilst she, in the solitude of her cham- 


. ber, is recommending her beloved child 


to the protection of his heavenly Father, 
we will follow the struggling little ves- 
sel, which was now in no enviable situ- 
ation. ‘The wind was blowing a furious 
gale; and the curling waves, dashing 
over her stern, compelled the passengérs 
to bale out the water continually. At 
last, perceiving the tempest was too vio- 
lent to suffer them to proceed on their 
voyage, Paul consented to steer towards 
home, but, whilst endeavouring to do so, 
the boat struck upon a quicksand! All 
hands immediately united in their efforts 
to get her off, but they were unavailing ; 
and they were beginning to despair, 
when, to their great joy, they perceived 
that a vessel at some distance had ob- 
served their distress, and was sending 
outa boat to their assistance. It was 
high time. The little bark was fast fill- 
ing with water, in spite of their exer- 
tions ; and of the passengers, so many 
were intoxicated, and so many bewil- 
dered, that, with the exception of Ste- 
phen and two of his own boatmen, old 
Paul had no assistance in his endeav- 
ours to get her off the perilous quick- 
sand. 

The wished-for hoat at length arriv- 
ed; but the sailors in it seemed fearful 
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of venturing too near ; and the help they 
rendered was so inefficient, that the ex- 
hausted mariners, beginning to give up 
all hopes of saving their vessel, were re- 
laxing in their efforts; when another 
boat put off from the brig, and by vigo- 
rus rowing reached the spot just in 
time. The newly arrived sailors, loud- 
ly reproaching the laziness of their com- 
rades, instantly set to work; and one of 
them, a fine tall seaman, crying out, 
This, way, my lads! Follow me! strip- 
ped off his outer garments, plunged into 
the water, and waded to the sand. The 
rest followed his example ; and, by dint 
of their well directed strength, the Live- 
ly Kitty was soon afloat again. It was 
soon observed, however, that many of 
her passengers had, during that fearful 
hour, sunk, to rise no more; and, in a 
minute, the voice of Paul was heard in 
bitter woe. 

Can no one save him? Can none of 
you save Stephen? The bravest lad that 
ever trod a plank! And he is gone !— 
But for his help this day, where should 
I be now! O, Stephen! Stephen! Who 
will dare tell your poor mother the news 
that you are lost to her! 

He is not lost yet, said the tall sea- 
man, if this be the lad you are sorrow- 
ing about. He is insensible though; 
and I caught a glimpse of him just in 
time. The next wave would have done 
for him. So take him in, and give him 
something. He will soon recover. 

You had better come in yourself, said 
one of his companions; You look like 
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a drowned man as much as he does, 
Here! shove him into our boat, and we 
will row you both to shore in no time, 
That’s right. Now boys, pull away! 
The efforts of six hardy rowers soon 
brought them to the landing place, from 
which, a few hours before, Stephen had 
departed in such high spirits. He was 
now still insensible carried to his moth- 
er’s cottage, followed by the seaman who 
had been so active in saving his life, 
At sight of her son, the poor widow 
burst into a flood of tears, and was giy- 
ing way to an agony of grief, when the 
sailor told her that, if she would preserve 
her son’s life, she must immediately put 
him into a warm bed, and endeavour to 
restore animation. Then assisting her 
to do so, and fetching her some restora- 
tives, it was not long before poor Ste- 
phen was able to sit up and thank his 
preserver. 

Bless me! said the grateful mother, 
you are in your wet clothes! And 
whilst you have been so kindly caring 
for Stephen, you have taken no thought 
for yourself. Dear! dear! how wet you 
are! Do put on some of these dry gar- 
ments. 

Thank you, I will, replied the sailor ; 
and, having equipped himself in some 
of Stephen’s apparel, he was proceeding 
to look for his companions, when the 
widow stopped him, and said, as her 
eyes filled with tears,— 

You have, this day saved the life of 
the being who is dearest to me upon 
earth; and 1 have no means of proving 
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my gratin gy but, noble sailor, what I 
can do, I will. Night and morning will 
[implore the blessing of Heaven upon 
you and yours ; and that you may nev- 
er stand in need of that help, which you 
have afforded to my child this day ; and 
may the God who never turns a deaf 
ear to the widow's prayer, mercifully 
guide you through the sea of life, till 
you are safely landed on the shores of 
ablessed eternity ! 

The hardy sailor brushed a tear from 
his eye, as he told the grateful woman 
he had but done his duty; and saying 
he would return her son’s clothes the 
next day, he was about to depart, whén 
the door opened, and a naval officer dr 
tered, followed by a crowd of men, 
women, and children 

My noble master Peter Alexisoweitch ! 
he said, fallmg on one knee before the 
mariner, right glad am I to see you in 
safety! We greatly feared some acci- 
dent had befallen you. 

O, I am safe enough, Mazaroff, repli- 
edthe Czar, and quite ready for my 
supper, Lassure you! And let a sub- 
stantial one be prepared for all these 
honest sailors, that they may drink to 
the return of the Lively Kitty, which I 
see down below there. 

Long live the Emperor! Long live 
Peter the Great! Long life to the Czar! 
were the shouts which now burst from 
every tongue; whilst the poor widow, 
overcome with surprise, faltered forth 
her apologies for not knowing him. 

& 
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Nay, nay, good woman, said the Czar, 
smiling, how could you know the empe- 
ror in such a disguise of mud? Fare- 


, well! I shall keep your son’s clothes in 


remembrance of* the satisfaction this 
day’s work has caused me: take this in 
return, he said, slipping a purse into her 
hand; and when Stephen awakes from 
his slumbers, tell him he has always a 
real friend in Peter Alexisoweitch. 

O, how surprised the widow must 
have been, cried Egbert. And it really 
was Peter the Great! Dear mother, can 
you tell us nothing more about him ? 

Yes, my love: my story is not quite 
finished. The Czar went on that same 
day to Lachta, a village near; but you 
will be sorry to hear, that he was there 
taken violently ill with a fewer, from 
having remained too long in his wet 
clothes: The next day he proceeded to 
St. Petersburgh, where his disease rap- 
idly increased, and, notwithstanding the 
numerous efforts made to stop its pro- 
gress, he expired in two months’ time, 
the victim of his humanity and benevo- 
lence. 

O, I am so sorry! said George. What 
a pity, that so great aman should be cut 
off in such a way! 

He certainly was a great loss to his 
country ; and we cannot but regret, that 
the noble risking of his life to save 
another’s was the cause of his prema- 
ture end. But when the Ruler of the 
universe issues His mandate, who shall 
say Him nay? 
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Tue bank of the United States, in the 
city of Philadelphia, is a most splendid 
building. The walls are composed en- 


tirely of white marble, and the architec- 


ture is elegant. ‘Those who visit Phila- 
delphia should take a view of it. This 
bank was called the United States Bank 


because it was incorporated by Congress. 


At this present time, there is no United, 


States Bank. 

There are, in the United States, 800 
banks. The capital, as it is called, of 
all these banks is about 324,000,000 dol- 
lars. They have in circulation, bills to 
the amount of 186,000,000 dollars. Their 
specie is about 43,000,000 dollars. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We do not expect our readers will 
enter very deeply into the study of 
banks, but these general facts every one 
should know something of. It is curi- 
ous to find that our own comparatively 
small state has over 100 banks; and 
that while the New England states have 
nearly 300, the six great states of Ken- 
tucky, Tennesee, Mississippi, Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois have only about 100. 
The little state of Rhode Island alone, in 
1835, had 60 banks. Since the presi- 
dency of General Jackson the banks in 
the United States have increased 500 
in number, and in capital 125,000,000 
dollars. 





ABOUT FINGER NAILS. 


Ir I were to tell my readers that I 
was going to write a long chapter about 
finger nails, I suppose some of theta 
would laugh. They think of me, I sup- 
pose—for some of them say so—as quite 
a sensible old man; and how can a man 
of sense, they would say, write a whole 
chapter on nuthing but finger nails. 

Now, my young friends, I am not de- 
ceiving you. I am in sober earnest. It 
is true I am not about to give you along 
chapter, but it will be a whole chapter, 
and I hope, before you are through with 
it, you will like it—I will tell you about 
the growth, uses, and abuses of finger 
nails, 


1. Their crowrn. Finger nails 





grow as long as we live, and are in 
health. If one is torn out by the roots, 
a new one will usually appear; though 
it will not always have as good a shape 
as the old one. But, if they are not 
torn out, the old nails are constantly dis- 
appearing. The nails now on your fin- 
gers were not there—a particle of them 
—a year ago. If you ask what has be- 
come of the old ones I have only to say 
that I suppose they have been pared off 
or worn off. Some children bite them 
off, but it is a very foolish habit. 

If you ask, how longa nail is in grow- 
ing out so as to have an entire new one, 
I cannot tell you exactly. I suppose the 
time may be longer or shorter in differ- 
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ent persons. As far as I have observed, 
it is usually about four or five months. 

2. Their uses. To support the balls 
of our fingers so that we can feel better. 
The sense of feeling lies very much, as 
you know, in the balls of the fingers. 
To feel things, you touch them, and ex- 
amine them with your fingers; and if 
there is a good firm nail behind, you 
can feel with much more readiness and 
ease, than if there is not. Some people 
either cut or bite their nails so closely 
that the ends of their fingers, having no 
support, turn a little back or sideways ; 
and besides being less useful to feel with, 
actually grow crooked and ugly. 

But there are other uses of finger nails 
which I have not yet mentioned. They 
are useful when we wish to untie knots, 
or pull small slivers or briars out of our 
flesh. They are also of considerable 
use in picking up small things from the 
floor or the ground. They are of use, 
indeed, for a great many more purposes, 
which [ have not now time to name. 

3. Their apuses. It is an abuse 
when we cut them too short, or bite, or 


break them off too closely, or scratch our 
skin or pick our noses with them. It jg 
also an abuse of good manners and the 
rules of cleanliness when we suffer them 
to grow as long as bird’s claws, or when 
we suffer dirt or filth to accumulate up. 
der or around them. I have seen the 
dirt so thick under the nails as to appear 
as black, almost, as a ridge of soot. | 
have even seen people go to church or 
to school with nails in this condition. 

I have not quite done. 
worse abuse of the finger nails than any 
I have yet mentioned. And what do 
you think itis? It is the scratching of 
our play-mates or companions. — | hope 
none gf the readers of Parley’s Maga- 
zine ever use their nails for such a pur: 
pose. And yet there are in the world 
boys and girls both who do. Such chil- 
dren, if they are not to be shunned, are 
to be pitied. Was it not the abuse of 
finger nails which the poet—Dr. Watts— 
avas thinking of when he said to chil- 
dren 

‘‘ Your little hands were never made 


There is a 


To tear each other’s eyes ?” 





MOUNT LAMENTATION. 


Tuis place is in the town of Berlin, in 
Connecticut. The following story about 
it, is from Peter Parley’s Book of the 
United States. 

“Soon after the first English people 
settled in Connecticut, there lived in 
Wethersfield a man by the name of 
Chester. Ona cloudy day he got lost 


amid the woods which then covered the 
whole country. He wandered about for 
a long time, in the hopes of finding his 
homeward path, but in vain, ‘The 
woods were stil! thick on every side, and 
every step he took seemed to involve 
him in deeper solitude and obscurity. 

“ As the night drew near, the convic- 
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tion pressed itself upon his mind, that 
he was far away from home, and from 
human aid, and.at the mercy of wild 
beasts, or ruthless Indians. Quickened 
by apprehension, he hastened on and on, 
but found no exit from the forest. The 
darkness now prevented him from walk- 
ing with security, and our poor benight- 
ed traveller sat himself down to think 
upon his home, his wife, and his chil- 
dren. Exhausted with fatigue, he soon 
lost all recollection, and sunk into insen- 
sibility, with the cries of wolves and 
panthers all around him. 

“In the morning, he found himself on 
the very brink of a precipice, from which 
he might have been thrown by a single 
step. Chilled with horror, he looked 
around him. Every object was strange, 
and every thing proved-to him, that he 
must be mary miles from home. 

“ Although faint with hunger, he still 
continued his efforts through another 
day, to reach the settlement. Feeding 
upon the few berries and wild fruits that 
he found in the forest, he tried to 
strengthen his courage by new exertions. 
He climbed trees and eminences, in or- 
der to obtain, if possible, a view of the 
country; but in vain: nothing but 
woods, tangled and dreary, met his 


| view. 


“Night again drew near, and bitter 


were now the reflections of the poor 
wanderer. If he were spared through 
another night from the ravenous beasts 
that were howling all around, what had 
he to expect from the light of another 
morning? The same difficulties to en- 
counter, with fast-failing strength of 
mind and body. 

“ Worn out with hunger, fatigue, and 
watching, he at length feil asleep. In. 
themorning, he awoke, and b@®an with 
great labour to ascend the mountain, 
When he reached the top, he looked 
around, but could see nothing but an 
ocean of waving woods. The villages 
that now spread over the valley, were 
not then there. The day was cloudy, 
and he could see nothing to tell him 
where he was, or which way his home 
lay. 

“ But at length sounds began to vi- 
brate through ‘the woods, like the beat- 
ing of adrum. Then he heard shouts 
and loud cries. ‘They came nearer. and 
he shouted in reply. Ina few moments, 
a party of his friends came to the spot. 
When they found him, he was faint and 
partially deranged. They had been in 
search of him for two days, and were 
now greatly rejoiced to find him. It is 
from this story that the place is called 
Mount Lamentation.” 





CONUNDRUMS. 


What is that which brings on an ill- 
hess, cures it, and pays the doctor ? 





What is the difference between twice 
five and twenty and twice twenty-five ? 
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ABOUT FRIGHTENING CHILDREN. 


As to frightening children to their du- 
ty, I must honestly say [ don’t like it, 
and never did. I have heard many a 
parent tell boys of five, six or seven 
years old—yes, and girls too,—that if 
they did not behave well, the bears, or 
the ‘boogers’ would come after them. 
And I knew one boy of more than six 
years old who was so excessively ffight- 
ened in this way that he could hardly 
sleep. Does any body believe that 
children are ever made better in this 
way ? 

The common saying among some pa- 
rents that, if their children did not be- 
have well the bears would come and 
catch them, has led to what I fear is a 
wrong understanding of one passage in 
the Bible. A good old man, mentioned 
there, had long been the subject of de- 
rision with the people, and of course 
with their children; for children soon 
learn the temper and disposition of their 
parents. There was one city where the 
people hated him more, if possible, than 
elsewhere. One day as he was going 
into the city, the children came out to 
meet him, and to mock him and insult 
him; their. parents gratified, I dare 
say, to have them. The man was bald- 
headed, and they began by calling him 
a bald head, and by using other saucy 
words. The old gentleman said little ; 


but what he did say was very plain. He 
told them as a prophet of the Lord—for 
he really was one—that they would cer- 


tainly meet with just and merited pun. 
ishment. 

And he prophesied correctly. For the 
curses which he pronounced had scaree. 
ly escaped his lips, before it was ordered, 
in the providence of God, that a couple 
of bears from the wilderness, hard by, 
should beset them, and before they had 
time to escape to their dwellings, should 
maim and injure above forty of them, 
A most signal but just punishment, both 
upon them and their wicked parents, 
For though we do not positively know 
that any of them were killed, we have 
reason to believe that many of them 
must have been wounded severely ; and 
perhaps, after being long nursed by 
their parents, some of them died of 
their wounds. 

But this sad story—and this is what 
I was going to tell you—coming as it 
does to all parents, and to those parents 
among others who are in the habit of 
telling their children about the bears or 
the boogers, has led to a wrong under- 
standing of it. Many a parent and 
some sabbath school teachers—having 
their heads already filled with this notion 
about bears—have related this story to 
the young in a very different way from 
what the Bible does. The bears, they 
say, killed forty children. Does the Bi- 
ble say any such thing? Is there any 
reason for our thinking so? Is it not 
more likely that zone were killed, than 
that all were? They “ tare” forty chil- 
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dren, you willsay. Yes; but what was 
itto tear them? Was it not to wound 
them? Perhaps, however, some of them 
were torn so severely that they died. I 
will let this rest, however, and go on 
with my remarks. 

I do not like so much frightening chil- 
dren. Sometimes they are told about 
ghosts. I suppose boogers means a sort 
oflittle, or mean ghosts ; but I confess I 
do not know what it means, only that it 
means something frightful. 

The above picture illustrates something 
about a ghost story. The great black 
figure—by the way, ghosts are common- 
lysaid to come in white, I believe—with 
the torch, is the ghost ; the little boy on 
his knees is the one to be frightened ; 
the rest are the persons who joined with 
the pretended ghost in the attempt to 
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frighten him. The story is in Berquin’s 
Children’s Friend. Ifany of you should 
read it, I hope it will help to cure you of 
the fear of ghosts. You should try to 
get rid of this foolish fear as early as 
possible, or it may be troublesome to 
you after you come to be a man, and 
know that it ought not to trouble you. 
I knew one boy who was afraid to go out 
in the evening, lest he should see a ghost 
of some sort or other ; and who retained 
this fear till he was six feet high, and 
could not sooner get rid of it. Do shake 
it off while you are young. Learn to 
behave well, for it is for your health and 
happiness to do so; but not because you 
are likely to be troubled by ghosts for 
your misbehaviour. If there ever were 
any ghosts, they are out of fashion 


now. 
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A TALK TO THE BOYS AT BOSTON FARM SCHOOL. 


Many of you, I find, have studied ge- 
ography, for | have just heard you re- 
cite it. Well, some of you know that 
there is such a country as Greece, and 
that it is about five thousand miles to the 
eastward of us; and is in the southern 
part of Europe. Perhaps some of you 
know, too, how that not many years ago 
the Turks made war on the Greeks, burn- 
ed the houses and villages, destroyed the 
crops and fruits, and murdered multi- 
tudes of the men, women, and children. 
They murdered, perhaps you also know, 
a great many parents, and left their chil- 
dren orphans, to shift for themselves. 

Now | am going to tell you a story 
about these poor Grecian children. A 
few months ago, as some travellers were 
passing along through Greece, and were 
not very far from the city of Corinth, 
they came to a small village called Ga- 
laxidi, where they stopped for a short 
time to look round among the ruins of 
the houses. 

As they were walking about, they 
met with an old man seated cross-legged 
on a stone, with about forty children 
around him, eating dinner. The dinner 
consisted of only a few olives and a mor- 
sel of bread; but it was eaten with as 
good a relish as if it had consisted of 
the nicest cakes and nuts. The dinner 
was placed on a little stall. 

I told you they were at dinner, and so 
they were some of them; but not all. 
Some of them were reading from a few 
old book leaves, so worn and dirty that 
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they could hardly see the letters. The 
book leaves were not only dirty but rag. 
ged} as ragged almost as the clothes of 
the boys were. 

Do you wonder what they were do- 
ing? They were at school. A queer 
school,»you may suppose, in the open air, 
But so it was. The master alwavs kept 
the school in the open air, when it was 
good weather. Had they then no school 
house? you willsay. Yes; they hada 
school house; but it was little better than 
none. It was a mere mud hut, not quite 
nine feet square, with no opening what- 
ever for light, except at the doorway, and 
I believe with no chimney nor scarcely 
any benches. There had once beena 
better school house near the spot, but it 
was destroyed by the Turks. 

Some of you seem to think it strange 
to have a school out of doors, in the open 
air; but in good weather it is quite 
healthy to be out of doors. I have heard 


of other schools out of doors besides this.: 


There is a story in Parley’s Magazine 
for last year, of a school in Buenos Ayres 
in South America, under a fig-tree, kept 
by a lame man who could do nothing 
else, and was hardly fit to do that. How- 
ever, the boys were very comfortable, as 
long as it was good weather. 

But which is worst, my young friends, 
to go to a school kept out of doors, oF 
not to go to school at all? And yet there 


are hundreds, I think I might say thous-: 


ands of boys in New-York, much near- 
er to us than Greece or South America, 
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who do not go to school. There are 
even some such in Boston, right here in 
Many of the New-York 
boys not only have no school, but they 
have no homes; no friends ; no comfort- 
able nor decent clothing; nor any thing 
{ have heard quite lately that, 
since these hard times came on, there 
have been boys taken up in New York 
who had not eaten food for several days. 

Now how well off would these boys in 
New-York think themselves, if they 
could only have food enough, enough 
even of good bread and fruits like the 
Greek boys. Then if, in addition to that, 
they could have good clothes, and good 
homes, and good school houses and good 
teachers; or even as good schools and 
teachers as the Greek boys had. 

But above all, what would they say if 
they could have at once such privileges 
as you have ? Ah, my young friends, you 
little consider what privileges you enjoy 
here on this beautiful island! I have 
lived nearly in sight of it these two 
years, and never, till to-day, came here 
before.” But I have been well paid for 
my journey, I assure you. 

I have been through your flower gar- 
den and seen each boy’s plat, and seen 
how neat he keeps it, and how clean 
from weeds. I have been round the farm 
and seen the beets, and the turnips, and 
the cabbages, and the asparagus, and the 
potatoes, and the wheat, and the barley, 
and the thousand other vegetables you 
mise here. Then I have visited your 


playground, and your walks, and your 


sight of us. 


to eat. 
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chambers, and your eating rooms. If 
have seen your neat, clean, good beds, 
and I now see your good, substantial and 
clean clothes, and,clean hands and faces. 
And I rejoice at the sight. Itis one of the 
pleasantest days of my whole life.—I re- 


joice to see more than 100 of you so hap- 


py, and.to see you under the care of so 
good a teacher and so excellent a farmer, 
and all your wants so well attended to. 

And now, how much I wish the poor 
boys in New-York and Boston and other 
cities, who are not only hungry and rag- 
ged and ignorant, but acquiring bad hab- 
its in the streets,—habits of idleness, or 
slovenness, or using bad language, or pil- 
fering, or sabbath breaking, or all of these 
and many more united—-how much I wish 
these boys could come to the Farm School 
and enjoy the privileges which you enjoy. 

Why, you live here as happy as young 
princes. Besides, you are preparing to 
be good for something hereafter. The 
boys in the streets are fitting to be good 
for nothing, or worse than good for noth- 
ing when they come to be men ; but you 
are fitting, we may hope, to be good men 
and good citizens. O, learn to prize the 
privileges you enjoy! Love your teach- 
er and your other friends and benefac- 
tors who have been the means of placing 
you here; and be thankful to them for 
their kindness; and try to obey and 
please them. Above all, learn to be grate- 
ful to your Heavenly Father for putting 
it into the hearts of people to establish 
the school, and place you in it, and thus 


fit you to be useful and happy. 
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We have given a pretty full account 
of this singular bird in Vol. III. at page 
207. All we wish to do, at present, is, 
in presenting you with an excellent pic- 
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ture, to refer you to that account and beg 


you to read it over. It is worth remem- 


bering. 





NOTES OF A RAMBLER.—NIAGARA FALLS. 


We set out from Lockport on the 
morning of June 8, for Niagara Falls. 
The distance was about 20 miles; and 
was performed by means of a rail-road 
lately built. The cars were drawn by 
horses. For the greater part of the 
way, especially the first half of it, the 
country was new and chiefly uncultiva- 
ted, but the soil excellent, and where cul- 
tivated, produces wheat and fruits in the 
richest abundance. The timber, con- 
sisting of beech, maple, bass, ash, &c. 
is very large and tall. The country is 
unusually level. 

In going from Lockport to Niagara, 
we passed through only two townships, 
Cambria and Lewiston; and we did 
not go through the centre of either of 
these. Pekin, a village of Cambria, is 
newly built, and seems indeed like a lit- 
tle village in the woods; trees and 
stumps standing all around among the 
houses. A few miles farther on, within 
the township of Lewiston, we went 
through the residence of the Tuscarora 
Indians. They have a small church, 
hear which a missionary resides. They 
have also a school-house. We saw 


Many of the children, as we passed, but 
Vor. V. 20 





not many adulis. Those whom we saw 
appeared rather stupid and uninterest- 
ing. There was one, however, who got 
into the cars, and went on with us, who 
appeared to be a very active, intelligent 
and respectable man. 


A few miles further on, we came to / 


the road which leads up to the falls from 
Lewiston. Here were a few passengers 
who came up in a coach, from Lewiston, 
and were waiting, with their baggage, to 
go with us. Perhaps we were now not 
more than two miles from Lewiston. A 
rail-road from Lewiston to the falls is 
probably finished before now. 

Among the passengers, who came up 
from Lewiston, was a son of Louis 
Bonaparte—a nephew, of course, of Na- 
poleon—who had just arrived in this 
country. There was nothing very re- 
markable in his appearance. We saw 
him afterwards at the Falls, and at Buf- 
falo. 

But here, on our right, is the Niagara. 
How steep its banks, and how black it 
looks! I expected to see it wider. It is 
scarcely a quarter of a mile wide. And 
how it foams! We shall soon be in 
sight of the Falls. We can see the 
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spray already. Ah; there they are! 
There, in full view, are ‘the famous Ni- 
agara Falls! 

We passed nearly through the village 
to its southern border, losing sight of the 
Falls, and stopped at the “ Cataract Ho- 
tel.” Having had a room assigned us, 
and deposited our baggage in it, we has- 
tened to see thé Falls. It was now 
nearly noon. 

Following the track of other travellers 
who were going in the same direction, 
we crossed a narrow bridge over the 
rapids, say sixty yards above the verge 
of the falls, to Bath Island. Here is a 
bathing house, and a small shop where 
are kept for sale curiosities, refreshments, 
&e. On this little island is also a paper 
mill. At the shep, each visitor to the 
falls is required to enter his name and 
pay twenty-five cents. 

Leaving this island, around which is 
a cluster of other small islands, not big- 
ger, some of them, than the floors of a 
dwelling house ; we crossed another lit- 
tle bridge to Goat Island. This is a 
most beautiful island covered with tall 
‘trees, with some wild flowers in the 
shade underneath them, and a small 
garden near the south-east part of it. 
Foot-walks run in almost every direction 
across this beautiful island. It is larger, 
somewhat, than Boston Common, con- 
taining about 76 acres, and is quite level. 

Goat Island divides the Niagara river, 
which is here a mile wide and ruhs al- 
most westward, into two streams. The 


eastern of these, the one which we 


vw 


This 
eastern sheet of water pitches down on 
the American side and is called the 
American, or sometimes the Schlosser 


crossed, is much the narrowest. 


Fall. This is also subdivided, just as 
it pitches off, by a small island called 
Luna Island ; and the part of it between 
the latter and Goat Island is called the 
Central Fall. The remainder or prin- 
cipal division of the river, lying between 
Goat Island and the Canada shore, js 
called the Crescent or Horse-shoe Fall. 

The first view we here took of the Falls 
was from the very north part of Goat 
Island. Here, by carefully following a 
winding foot path to the very edge of 
the precipice, we could see nearly the 
whole of the American Falls, and almost 
under our feet the little Central Fall. 
There is a bridge across this, only a few 
yards above the place where it pitches 
off, to Luna Island, from which you 
have a view of the American Fall which 
is still more favourable than the former. 
But it is almost enough to make one gid- 
dy to look off at either place. 

We went next to the western point of 
the island, to the edge of the Horse-shoe 
Fall. Here you descend a steep bank, 
and cross a small part of the edge of the 
Fall, on a bridge called Terrapin Bridge, 
which brings you to a part of the preci 
pice from which you have a noble view 
of the whole Horse-shoe Fall, of the 
Canada shore, and of the river above 
and below. Near this point is a tower 
erected 45 feet high, from the top of 
which you have a view still finer. 
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The scene here is indeed sublime. 
Above is the main branch of the Niaga- 
ra river, three quarters of a mile wide, 
tumbling and foaming, as if in wrath, 
and pitching in a most prodigious sheet 
down a curved precipice, 158 feet, into 


adeep foaming gulf below. On each 
side of this gulf are high perpendicular 
banks, and behind the banks, on the Can- 
ada side, is a fine, fertile, well settled 
country. The bank of the Horse-shoe 
Fall, on the east side is, of course, the 
precipitous margin of Goat Island. 

We were fatigued enough, by this 
time, to return to the hotel. On our re- 
turn, in crossing the bridge between Bath 
Island and the American shore, where 
the water comes foaming and tumbling 
along down the rapids, -as it does on the 
Horse-shoe side, only in not so large a 
sheet, I could not deny myself the pleas- 
ure of throwing some large stones, al- 
most as big as I could lift, off from the 
bridge, to see how the violence of the 
water would carry them along; and 
strange as it may seem to you they 
would not sink fairly out of sight, in 
passing a rod or more. ‘These rapids 
above the Falls are a very great curios- 
ity. In the course of three quarters of 
amile above the verge of the Great Fall, 
the river descends more than fifty feet. 

In the afternoon we repeated our visit 
to Goat Island. Sav nothing new, but 
the Biddle stair-case, which however 
We did not attempt to descend this day. 
Took a view of the Niagara Falls vil- 
lge. Itis probably destined at some 
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future day to be a great manufacturing 
village ; but at present it is rather mean 
looking. ‘There are many fine build- 
ings, and pleasant situations; but more 
mean ones. There are two churches; 
one for Presbyterians, and the other for 
Methodists and Baptists). There may 
be 40 or 50 houses in the whole village, 
and two taverns ; one of the latter, how- 
ever, is scarcely occupied. 

On the morning of June 9, we went, 
the third time, to Goat Island. Visited 
the Terrapin Bridge and Tower once 
more, and saw, in the spray, a beautiful 
rainbow. Along the edge of Goat Island 
about half way from the Horse-shoe to 
the Central Fall, is a place to descend 
the steep precipice of the island. It con- 
sists of spiral stairs, not unlike those in 
our steeples. The stairs were built and 
covered at considerable expense by Nich- 
olas Biddle of Philadelphia, and hence 
the whole is called the Biddle stair-case. 

You first gdescend along a flight of 
common stairs, about 40 feet. Then you 
come to the perpendicular Biddle stair- 
case, by which you descend above 65 
feet more. Having arrived at the foot 
of the stair-case, you find yourself in a 
curious situation. Above you is the 
arched precipice, jutting out over you 
and extending along each way, like a 
vast arch, to the falls; in front of you, 
down a side hill, consisting of rocky 
masses, is the river, SO feet below you; 
across it is Canada and the table rock 
(of which I shall say something hereaf- 
ter) ; at your left hand, in full view and 
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almost over you, is the mighty Horse- 
shoe Cataract, foaming and roaring ; 
and at your right hand, at nearly the 
same distance, the Central and American 
Falls. You stand, as it were, in the 
midst of a world of wonders and of dan- 
gers. You may go in any direction; 
up,the way you came ; down by a wind- 
‘ng path, to the water’s edge ; to the right, 
by a foot path along close under the 
mighty arch to the Central Fall; or to 
the left, under the arch to the Horse- 
shoe Fall. 

We went both to the right and to the 
left. To the right we proceeded as far 
as most people venture ; that is, to the 
edge of the Central Fall. Behind these 
is a vast cavern called the “ Cave of the 
Winds” ; into which we just looked. It 
was dark and rainy (with the spray) and 
the wind blew with violence. It is 
enough for any reasonable person to look 
into it, without even wishing he could 


enter it. To the left, we went also to 
. 


‘. 


the edge of the Horse-shoe Fall, or ag 
far as the spray would let us. Here, 
from the top of large rocks, we saw rain- 
bows—beautiful ones—almost encircling 
us ; and here too, though it was the 9th 
of June, we found masses of snow and 
ice almost as large as ahouse. We saw 
also as we wandered along, many cuti- 
ous stones, some of which we brought 
away with us. 

I forgot to tell you that it was near the 
foot of the Biddle staircase that Sam 


Patch performed one of his jumping 


feats. He did not jump from the. falls, 
as some think, but from a ladder erected 
near the edge of the deep river, 97 feet 
high. From this height he jumped 
twice, without injury. 

We ascended the stair-case and tre: 
turned to our lodgings tired, but our cus 
riosity not yet gratified. I must relate 
the rest of our adventures in the. next 
number ; and if I can get it, show youa 
picture of the falls and the places around. 





ANECDOTES. 


THE CRAZY MAN AND THE RAIL-ROAD CAR. 


I have often told you about rail-roads, 
and about the rail-road from Boston to 
Worcester among the rest. At Worces- 
ter is an Insane Hospital, which com- 
mands a view of the road. When the 
first car came into Worcester, a crazy 
man, who had been in the hospital for 
some years, was looking out of the win- 
dow. He saw it coming, and was aston- 
ished at the velocity with which it gli- 


ded forward. “ Upon my word,” said 
he, “ that’s a strange-looking beast, and 
travels desperate fast for such a short 
legged crittur.” 





THE EYES. 

The eyes are set exactly where we 
want them, in the forehead, and not in 
the back part or side of the head. They 
are furnished with lids to guard them 
from injury, and a curious apparatus to 
wash them as fast as they get dirty. 
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IS IT HONEST? 


Tuat is right, my boys! be cheerful, 
for I delight to see you so. My object 
is, not to make you miserable, but hap- 
py; and though many of my maxims 
may be serious, you may attend to seri- 
ous maxims, and yet be cheerful. A 
word, with you, my boys, about hon- 
esty. 

“Thou shalt not steal” is a command- 
ment of which you are not ignorant, and 
that “honesty is the best policy” isa 
motto well known to youall; but it may 
not be so well known what honesty re- 
ally is, and what it is not. When you 
hear of a highwayman stopping a trav- 
eller on the road, and robbing him of his 
watch and money, or of a rogue break- 
ing open a house, and running away 
with plate and furniture, you at once 
know these things to be dishonest: but, 
perhaps, you do not see quite so clearly 
the dishonesty of robbing an orchard, 


cheating a playmate éf his marbles, or 
passing a bad halfpenny for a good one; 
yet, what could you say if in all or in 
any of these things the question were 
put to you—‘“‘Is it honest ?” 

Honesty requires that you shall not 
take an undue advantage of anotl@r in 
any matter for your own benefit; so 
that, whether you take in a companion 
by selling him a spoiled Jew’s-harp, or 
whether you pick his pocket, the dishon- 
esty is the same. 

My object, in these maxims, is not so 
much to make them useful to you while 
you are boys, as it is to make them in- 
fluence your actions when you are men. 
Many dishonest practices are carried on 
in the world, which, when you grow 
older, you may adopt, if they be not 
pointed out to you while you are young. 
I will give you one or two instances 
of which I have heard. 
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A draper, of considerable property and 
extended business, used so frequently to 
claim a drawdack from those who sold 
‘him goods, on account of damage and 
short measure, that, although some were 
contented in saying he was “hard and 
honest,” yet others would have it that 
he was “ hardly honest.” 

A silk-manufacturer called upon him 
for an order, which having obtained, the 
goods were prqmptly sent. The manu- 
facturer, on hidhext journey, called for 
another order. ‘Say nothing about an 
order,” said the draper, “ until your ac- 
count is settled. Robert, reach the led- 
ger. O, I see the silk was sent short 
measure ; we mustdeduct something.” 

“Tndeed!” said the manufacturer, 
“my people are usually very correct; 
and I am surprised that they should in 
this instance have been so careless.” 

“OQ, you shal] see the account your- 
self,” Ysaid the draper. “Here it is, 
three yards short; we must deduct the 
amount.” The three yards were de- 
ducted, and another order given. Now 
the manufacturer was determined that 
no similar mistake should occur: he, 
therefore, wrote an express letter home, 
that the order he had just taken might 
be executed with particular care as to 
measure ; stating that in the last parcel 
the measure was short. 

The goods were scrupulously measur- 
ed, and forwarded to the draper; who, 
when called upon by the manufacturer, 
began to talk in his accustomed manner, 
“How do? how do? now don’t waste 






time in talking about any order, for you 
know my old custom of paying first and 
ordering after: let us first arrange your 
account. But how was it, that in the 
last goods you again sent me short 
measure ?” 

“T should think that to be impossible,” 
said the surprised manufacturer, “as | 
wrote an express letter, that we might 
be correct; and, on inquiry at home, I 
found that the most particular care had 
been taken.” 

“| know not how that may be,” said 
the draper, “ but here is the account.” 

The books were produced, and four 
yards short measure were entered. The 
manufacturer was astonished, but held 
his peace, allowed the four yards of silk 
to be deducted from his account, and 
took another order; determined not to 
execute it, until he was himself at home 
to measure the goods. This he did, 
marking the measure on paper, in the 
presence of two witnesses, who subscrib- 
ed their names to the account, and the 
goods were sent off. When the manu- 
facturer again called on the mercer, the 
interview commenced in the ordinary 
manner, the mercer beginning, “ How 
do? how do? I wanted to see you, for 
in carefully examining your last parcel 
of goods we found a deficiency: we will 
arrange your account first ; and then, if 
there be any little matter wanted, why 
we will talk about it.” 

The manufacturer felt indignant at 
such glaring dishonesty, and stated the 
utter impossibility of the thing. 









«Q,” said the mercer, “ you shall see 
the account. Here, Robert, hand me 
the ledger.” 

The ledger was produced; by which 
it appeared, that, in the silk parcel re- 
ceived, some yards were deficient. 

“We are particular in keeping our 
books,” said the mercer, “and you see 
the deficiency.” 

“] see it clearly enough in your books,” 
rejoined the manufacturer ; “ but is it not 
possible that your books may be in error?” 

“Ono!” said the mercer, “we are 
very particular. Robert, do you not re- 
member the silk being measured, and a 
deficiency being found ?” 

Robert confirmed the statement of his 
master; and, as a matter of course, a 
deduction was made. 

“And now,” said the manufacturer, 
producing his paper signed by the two 
witnesses, “if you do not immediately 
pay me the whole of what you have so 
shamefully and dishonestly deducted 
from my three accounts, I will expose your 
knavery ; and be assured, that, if I ever 
again hear of your deducting for short 
measure from the account of any respect- 
able manufacturer, 1 will directly give 
publicity to the scandalous fraud you 
have practised towards me, and, proba- 
bly, towards others also.” 

The draper, finding it in vain to at- 
tempt a justification, was obliged in the 
most abject manner to return the amount 
of his dishonest drawbacks, and to prom- 
ise that no improper deduction should in 
future be made. * 
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Now, my boys, there may or may not 
be truth in the narration; but I am 
afraid it is too much akin to the usages 
of the world to be altogether false : and 
yet, perhaps, those who would thus act 
are not only considered honest, but be- 
lieve themselves to be so, and would 
shrink from dishonesty, and loudly re- 
vile all who practised it, in any other 
shape than that in which they practise 
it themselves. Surely, my boys, this 
could: not be, if the question were put in 
these transactions, “ Is it honest ?” 

I well remember once being told, by 
one of a most respectable firm, of a trans- 
action which, though it showed much 
ingenuity, and occasioned a great deal 
of mirth, was certainly not to be com- 
mended on account of its integrity. The 
house I allude to had an order for brown 
paper, and had promised that it should 
be particularly-good. The tradeswoman 
who had given the order was a sharp, 
shrewd woman; and it was expected 
that she would examine the paper very 
closely. Now it happened that the 
house in question had, at that time, a 
stock of paper that was of inferior quali- 


ty; and to pass off this paper required 


some contrivance. It was at last agreed 
that a cart should be loaded principally 
with the bad paper, and a bundle or two 
of excellent paper placed at the top, the 
strings of which were to be cut almost 
through; and when the man delivered 
the paper, he was, as he entered the 
warehouse, to break the cut strings, and 
fall down, as if by accident, and scatter 
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the paper about the warehouse. The 
paper was sent; and Richard, the man, 
taking up a bundle of the good paper, 
carried it up stairs, but no sooner did he 
enter the warehouse, than down he fell, 
scattering the paper in all directions. 
The tradeswoman hastened to the spot, 
and, finding the man apparently but lit- 
tle hurt, picked up first one quire, and 
then‘another ; tried them with her hands, 
then with her finger-nails, and finally 
said that the parties had kept their word, 
and sent very good paper. Richard pil- 
ed the rest of the paper among some 
other bundles that were already in the 
warehouse, and returned home, laugh- 
ing at the excellent trick he had so suc- 
cessfully played. The tradeswoman 
having so thoroughly examined the pa- 
per that fell, did not inspect the remain- 
der till a considerable time after, when 
it was too late to think of .returning it. 
This affair was ingenious ; it was laugh- 
able; but I think, my boys, you will al- 
low that it was far from being honest. 
In trade, alas! there is too much dis- 
honesty practised ; but dishonesty is not 
confined to trade. There are some boys, 


who, so as they can have their joke, . 


think but little of the sorrow it may oc- 
casion others, and never ask the ques- 
tion—“ Is it honest ?” 

Such a one was an old _ schoolfellow 
of mine, of the name of Andrews. An- 
drews was at a village fair, with some 
companions. A countryman had been 
driving a pig, with a cord tied round his 
leg ; the pig was heartily tired, and laid 


himself down ; and the countryman loos. 
ed the cord to take a pot of beer at the 
door of a public-house. Andrews had 
been rebuked by a cross old woman who 
sold apples and gingerbread ; so he took 
the opportunity, and slyly tied the loose 
end of. the cord around the leg of the old 
woman’s stall. Most of his companions 
crowded round the stall under pretence 
of buying something, when suddenly the 
stall began to move, and the old woman, 
in a rage, seized hold of it with both her 
hands. The pig, which had got up, 
finding himself fast, began to kick, to 
squeak, and to pull, with all his might. 
The old woman held her stall as fast as 
she could, but the pig was too strong for 
her, and away he went, squeaking with 
the stall at his heels; while the apples 
and the gingerbread were scattered in 
all directions. Many of the fair-people 
ran to the assistance of the old woman, 
and the countryman ran to the assistance 
of his pig; and between the one and the 
other they kicked up a pretty hubbub. 
A famous joke it was to be sure, as far 
as Andrews and his companions were 
concerned ; but what was it on the part 
of the poor old woman, who lost the best 
part of her apples and her gingerbread? 
It is true that she was a cross old wo- 
man; but was it honest to serve her 
thus ? and may not the same question be 
put to many of the pranks that school- 
boys play? Be upright in all your deal- 
ings: and that you may be so, put the 
question in every one of them—“ Is it 
honest ?” . 
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Tue following humorous correspon- 
dence is represented as having taken 
place between two sisters; one of whom 
—Elizabeth—lived in the country, while 
the other—Jane—lived in the city. We 
like a little pleasantry of this sort now 
and then ; as we presume our young class 
of readers will. The first letter is from 
Eliza. Itis as follows. [By the way, 
the picture represents Eliza and her old 
hen and little ducklings. ] 


My pearest Jane, 

I send you a strain, because I'm a 
debtor to you for a letter, and hope that 
you'll read my epistle with speed, and 





pen me another, to come by my brother, 
with all the news you can to amuse the 
solitude here, for nobody's near, and I’ve 
nothing to tell, but that I am well, and 
that grandmama’s eye will be whole by 
and bye, though aunt Helen’s toe is 
mending but slow, and the ducklings are 
out, and swimming about; and O, you 
may guess, with what poignant distress 
the mother hen stands, and issues com- 
mands to her children around, to keep 
on the ground, and not to betake them- 
selves to the lake; but they never appear 
to lend any ear to all she can say, but 
swim on their way; disobedience un- 
matched from the brood she has hatch- 
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ed. And now, my dear Jane, I shall 
ever remain, 
With affection true, 
A Sister to you: 
So farewell for awhile, 
ELizaBETH SMILE. 


Here follows Jane’s reply to the fore- 
going, from her sister. 


Exiza, my Dear, 

Your letter came here safe and right 
on Monday night, and I hasten to try 
and write a reply, with account of my 
classes, and how my time passes. I like 
the French well; we’re reading Estelle. 
But what most I enjoy, ’mid my varied, 
employ, is the hour that I pass at my 
history class; and intent upon knowl- 
edge, I go to the College; but do not 
stare to hear I am there, for it’s quite 
the rage, and way of this age, and ladies 
more than twice a score, to chemistry 
apply as we!las I. I also play two hours 
a-day upon the guitar, which is better 
by far than piano or harp, and I’m taught 
by Miss Sharp. Besides, I go to Mr. 
Lowe, to learn to dance, and straight 
advance into my place, with an air and 


a grace which is quite the way of a lady 
gay. 

I was asked to tea by Jessie Brownlee, 
the hour was eight, and I thought it late; 
but I’m Miss in my teens, so | thought, 
by all means, it was proper to see a par. 
ty at tea; and when! went there, the 
floor was quite bare, and fiddlers four 
were placed at the door, when music 
begun, and I looked for some fun, but 
waltzes were all that were danced at that 
ball, and I did not approve, of that circu- 
lar move, so down I sat, as quiet a8 a 
cat, at one end of the room, where none 
did presume, to come and talk, or give 
me a walk; but supper at last, came for 
a repast, and I sat down to eat, at an 
elegant treat, for all that was rare, on 
the table was the. . 

I was pleased I know, when they rose 
to go, and glad to get home, to my quiet 
room, where I quickly sped, to my wel- 
come bed, and did not care, about curl- 
ing my hair. I cannot say any more 
to-day ; but Eliza dear, I hope to hear, 
soon from you, and so adieu. 

I ever remain, 
Your Sister Jane. 





ANECDOTES OF A DEAF, 


Samuet Exvsrince Eames was born 
Jan. 22, 18145, perfectly healthy and 
well formed. For more than a year he 
grew rapidly and appeared very promis- 
ing. When he wasa year and three 
months old, he had an attack of inflam- 
mation of the lungs, which was subdued 


DUMB, AND BLIND BOY. 


in the usual manner in about five or six 
days. But when he was within a month 
of two years old, he was attacked with 
a violent inflammation of the brain, 
which destroyed his sight and hearing ; 
and for three or four months he seemed 
scarcely alive. 


He breathed, indeed, 
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and swallowed ; but the latter was per- 
formed with great difficulty. Atthe end 
of this time his health gradually returned. 

Before he lost his sight and hearing, 
he could utter many words, very well, 
for a child so young; but after his res- 
toration to health, he said very little. At 
first, if something were put in his hand 
with which he was well acquainted, he 
would call it by name, but after about 
two months he ceased to speak entirely, 
and never uttered a word afterward till 
his death, which happened when he was 
sixteen years, six months and twenty- 
three days old. 

His senses of feeling, taste and smell 
were very good, especially the former 
which was indeed very acute. The fol- 
lowing answer to a question about the 
acuteness of his senses, as well as the 
rest of the questions and answers which 
succeed it, is from a letter of Dr. Thom- 
as Whipple of Wentworth, Grafton 
County, N. H. to Mr. Weld, Principal 
of the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb 
at Hartford. ‘The questions appear to 
have been first put to Dr. Whipple by 
Mr. Weld. 

“ Were his senses of feeling, taste and 
smell unusually acute?” His father 
missed an axe and had for some time ; 
not being able to find it, he suspected 
the boy had hidden it. His mother 
made him feel another axe, and patted 
him, and made some motions with him; 
he went into an unfurnished part of the 
house, took up a loose floor-board and 
brought forward the axe. 
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He went into his father’s gig-wagon 
on a certain time, and took all the ruffs 
from the screws which held the parts of ° 
the wagon together ; on being discover- 
ed he began and replaced them, not mis- 
placing a single one. 

He has taken a bunch of keys consist- 
ing of six and opened his father’s desk, 
and would do it as readily as any one of 
the family. 

In the summer season, some summer 
clothes having been made and fitted on 
to a young lady who lived in the family, 
he felt of her and smelt of her clothes 
and shortly after was missing; his ab- 
sence was not particularly attended to, 
but, after a half hour, he returned with 
his summer dress on, having changed 
his suit. 

He appeared to conjoin his powers of 
smell and feeling to identify persons. I 
visited his father who was sick. He de- 
tected my manner of opening and shut- 
ting the door by the jar which he felt ; 
he met me, felt me over from head to 
foot, smelt my clothes and saddle-bags, 
followed me into the sick room, took my 
saddle-bags, on putting them down, 
opened them, raised the vial-case, open- 
ed it, took out one of the vials, uncorked 
it, smelt of its contents, shook his head 
and would “not taste : then replaced the 
vial and returned every thing to its first 
state. After this trial, though nothing 
was done to deter him, he would not, on 
my visiting at the house, open the sad- 
dle-bags, but would, on smelling them, 
leave them. 
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He generally when walking carried 
either one or both his hands extended 
before him, but would pass through open 
doors without touching either side and 
would pass on a straight line from one 
door to another, and put his hand upon 
the latch, as accurately as any one who 
can see. He seemed capable of perceiv- 
ing the state of the air and would often 
go out and snuff it, to determine whether 
it was about to be falling weather, and in 
many instances he has provided himself 
with hat and overcoat as a protection 
against rain, which though not then fall- 
ing was actually approaching. 

“Were his intellectual powers at all 
impaired by disease or in any other 
way?” All his intellectual powers 
seemed to be very sound and active, ex- 
cept those which relate to seeing and 
hearing. He often undertook the ex- 
ecution of things which required ar- 
rangement, and his schemes were well 
adapted to his ends. 

Being fastened from the cellar by 
locking the door, he took a tin dish, en- 
tered the cellar window, drew some ci- 
der, put an empty barrel against the 
wall, and got out again. Many other 
instances might be named of similar im- 
port, but this must suffice. 

“ Was he ingenious in his devices for 
his own occupation and amusement ?” 
The previously mentioned anecdotes of 
him have in part answered this ques- 
tion. He was generally very fond of 
action ; and the following may suffice as 
specimens of his ingenuity. 


On a certain time he was observed to 
be examining a location where there had 
been a pig yard which had been remov- 
ed; he felt of the holes where the stakes 
had been driven into the ground, felt 
around for the stakes, found them and 
laid them by the holes, went and got an 
axe, which he held by placing the han- 
dle cross-wise under his chin until he 
had elevated the stakes and placed them 
upright in their former stations; when 
he held the stakes in one hand, and 
drove them into the ground with the axe 
in the other. After this, he found the 
boards and replaced them in their for- 
mer places. 

At another time he went out of the 
door and snuffed the air to ascertain if 
it would rain. A shower was actually 
rising, he came in, put on his hat and 
cloak; got a basket, went to the barn, 
filled it with straw and brought and gave 
it to the hogs for a nest; it began to 
rain before he came in. 

“ Was he easily vexed, and were his 
passions violent or otherwise ?” He 
was generally very placable and tranquil, 
but on being deprived of his play-things 
would sometimes resent it. 

“Was he affectionate towards his 
friends?” He appeared much so—he 
would seldom contend with or resist his 
sisters—knew, and would distinguish 
his father and mother, and kept near 
them when strangers were in. 

“ Had he any curiosity in regard to 
new objects, such as he could handle ?” 
The anecdote of the examination of my 
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saddle bags, will answer this. He ex- 
amined all strangers who came in, by 
feeling and smelling, and all new objects 
which he found upon them. 

“Had he any ideas of property, and 
did he take care of his own things and 
forbear to take those of others?” He 
would distinguish the children’s and oth- 
ers’ clothes, and would not give those, 
which belonged to one, to another. Af- 
ter examining the medicine as mention- 
ed before, he pushed the saddle-bags to- 
wards the owner, and always did so 
afterwards when he examined them ; and 
this was his common habit. He hada 
dish which he owned and always kept 
in one place, and when he had used any 
thing, he would put it where he could 
find it again. He would sometimes hide 
the workmen’s hats, but would bring 
them back again, and seemed to do it to 
amuse himself. 

“ Could he walk about the house with- 
out aid, and also in the yard or garden ?” 
The facts before named show that he 
' could, and he seemed not to be afraid to 
go where he could have any object to 
guide him back. He was once lost in the 
field near the house, and had no clue to 
guide him back—but he would go into 
the orchard, and having a tree of select- 
ed fruit, would clear the lower limbs first, 
then take a chair out to enable him to 
reach the higher branches. 

“Was he extravagant in his love of 
food and drink ?” He was rather a full 


eater, but did not require stinting in his 
food and drink, and did not eat so as to 
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impair his vigour. He required Jess 
sleep than common. He was fond of ci- 
der,and if allowed to use as much as he 
would, became noisy during the night~ 
he would not taste ardent spirit. 

“Was it easy for any one to control 
him? Could he be persuaded to yield 
his wishes to those of another person ?” 
He was generally willing to yield to 
control—would understand whether he 
was flattered or commanded to desist 
from any thing and would yield, but 
was apt to return to the same thing 
frequently until he found it would not 
do; when he would forsake it. 

“How did his friends (his mother 
for example) communicate with him ?” 
When chastisement was meant, by a 
shake, or distinct stroke of the hand, 
and making him feel the forbidden ob- 
ject—then taking it away suddenly and 
stamping upon the floor—when he was 
invited to do any thing, all these were 
done in an easy and gentle manner, ex- 
cept stamping. He was fond of being 
invited to do things, knew when wash- 
ing day came, would get wood and put 
on the kettle, and, on giving him a bas- 
ket, would get chips, &c. 

“Was he generally cheerful or mel- 
ancholy ?” He was usually cheerful 
and in action, but sometimes pensive 
and thoughtful to appearance. 

“ Did he take any interest in domestic 
animals?” He lived on good terms 
with the cat and dog, but would some- 
times shut the former down cellar and 
the latter out of doors when they trou- 
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bled him about his food—no pains was 
taken, on account of endangering his 
safety, to make him acquainted with 
cattle, or horses. He would of his own 
accord feed the pigs, &c. 

“ Was he careful of his clothes, or did 
he tear and destroy them?” When 
young, he was rather destructive of 
clothing, but, as he advanced in age, he 
learned to be more careful, and was as 
much so, as boys generally are of his 
age. 

The following anecdotes of him are 
also related by Dr. Whipple. 

He would in the winter wear shoes, 
when he went out of the house, but, up- 
on coming in, would divest himself of 
them. He probably decided many 
things by the feeling of the feet in 
walking. He was opposed to wearing 
even stockings in the house. 

One of his uncles coming into his 
father’s house, who had on a peculiar 
pair of boots, open before, which the boy 
examined by feeling of them with partic- 
ular attention, some time in the night, 
evening or morning, when the people 
were in bed, he took the boot of a man 
who was at work at his father’s, which 
was made with the leg whole, slit the 
leg down in front, and then undertook 
to add fastenings to it, like those of his 
uncle’s boots. 

These facts would seem to indicate 
that he supposed his uncle’s boot to be 
made in the best manner, and that the 
other should be conformed to it. Being 
fond of cider, he would draw it when 


his parents were not willing he should 
have it: they therefore locked the cellar 
door; perceiving this to be an obstacle 
to his desires, he would contrive to get 
the key, and on one occasion he hid it, 
and could not be prevailed upon to pros 
duce it. His mother contrived to get it 
by stratagem; she and the others in the 
house went out of the house and shut up 
the doors, as was usual when they went 
from home. She then stationed herself 
at a window on the outside of the house, 
where she could watch his motions. On 
finding them gone, he examined every 
room to determine whether any one res 
mained in the house; he then got the 
key to open the cellar door, upon which 
his mother appeared and he gave up the 
key. This incident shows arrangement 
to effect distant purpose, and that secrets 
ly. 

On another occasion his mother was 
employed in stripping up cloth to make a 
carpet; before bed time she gave hima 
new frock to be put on in the morning. 
He put on his new frock in the morning, 
and his old one was found stripped up, 
just as his mother would have done it, 
had she wished to use it for the above 
purpose. 

A little time previous to his death, 
whilst he was languishing under the 
effects of his disease, he went voluntari- 
ly and brought forward several articles 
which he had for some time kept secret 
ed, and delivered them up: the next day 
he took his bed, and shortly after died. 
He had, before this event, with the same 
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disease, lost two sisters. It is conjectur- have had some presentiment of his own, 
ed that he might have acquired some from his then feeble state. 


\owledge of his sisters’ deaths, and 














Tue printers of this Magazine have 
just published a little book of poems for 
young children, called Ruymes ror Tar 
Nursery. Perhaps our readers have 
all heard of a book with this title, and 
most of them seen it; but the present 
edition contains upwards of 100 stories 
and 72 pictures, being the most complete 
set of Nursery Rhymes ever published, 
and the cheapest. We wish to present 
two of the rhymes with specimens of the 
cents. ‘The book may be had for twen- 
ty-five cents. 
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LEARNING TO WORK: 


Will my baby try and sew, 
A blunted needle I have got, 


With muslin soft to ran it through, 
And thread that’s fastened with a knot. 


And pencilled dots mama has made, 
Where every little stitch should go, 
There, push it in, be not afraid, 
Bat you must try to hold it so, 


Upon your little finger, thus, 
With needle pointed to your chest, 
You now may gently pull it through ; 
That is the way to do it best. 


The thimble, on this finger placed, 

You have not learned to use, my sweet ; 
But gently go, be not in haste, 

So will you do it nice and neat. 


And then, by practising and care, 
Your little hands will perfect grow, 
And when you make something to wear, 
Papa will be so pleased, you know. 
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CLIMBING ON BACKS OF CHAIRS. 
What, climb on the back of a chair! Your poor little teeth may be broke, 
O, Henry, how can you do so? Or your face get some terrible bruise, 
Sometime, if you do not take care, Indeed, and indeed, ’tis no joke, 
You will get a most terrible throw. And you must not do just as you choose, 
Suppose grand-mama had got up, For suppose there’s no danger at all, 
Pray what had become of you then? ’Tis your duty to mind what I say ; 
Indeed, my dear Henry, I hope So I’ll punish, you, Henry, next.time 
You never will do so again. You dare my commands disobey. 
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Furnished for this work by Lowett Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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Come, follow, follow, follow, fol - low, follow, follow me, 


ither shall I follow, follow, follow, Whither shall I follow, follow thee ; 
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Down by the willow, willow, willow— Down by the wiliow, willow tree. 








THE SHIPWRECK. 


In the story of the “ Widow of Lach- 
ta,” I told you about a shipwreck. I 
presume you have all read of ship- 
wrecks before ; for there are very fre- 
quent accounts of them in the newspa- 
pers. As to witnessing one, I hope that 
will never be the painful lot of any of 
you. But it may be gratifying to some 


of our readers to see the picture of a 
Vou. V. 21 
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shipwreck. Well, here is one at the 
head of this page. 

If you ask what vessel it was, and 
where it was wrecked, and what was 
the story, I can only tell you very brief- 
ly that it is the picture of the wreck of 
a large British merchant vessel, bound 
from the East Indies homeward: that it 
was wrecked on the eastern coast of 
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England, many years ago, in the latter 
part of September, during what are call- 
ed the equinoctial gales; that all the 
people were drowned, except one little 
child; and that this was nearly dead, 
before it was restored. The mother had 
clasped it so closely in her arms that 
when her own dead body washed on 
shore, the poor child, not quite dead, 
was taken up with her, and restored, by 
an old gentleman near the shore, who 
afterwards took care of it. 

What you see represented by the pic- 
ture is the rocky coast, the forked light- 
ning, the swelling and heaving surges, 
the capsized and shattered vessel, the 


casks and other things washed over. 
board, the dead mother and her child, 
and the gentleman who saved and 
brought up the latter, with another per. 
son who assisted him in rescuing it and 
burying the dead body of the mother. 

How much better are people employ- 
ed, in such a distressing time, in watch- 
ing (if they can do no more) for the 
bodies of the poor sufferers as the waves 
bring them on shore, and seeing if it is 
possible to restore them, than in forget- 
ting all this, and spending their time 
wholly in trying to save a few dollars’ 
worth of property! What is property 
compared with life ? 





THE MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


I nave lived in Boston many years, 
and witnessed many singular sights and 
curious exhibitions ; but nothing which 
was better worth seeing than the late 
Mechanics’ Fair. It was opened the 
18th of September, and continued open 
about ten days. More than fifty thou- 
sand persons visited it; and I believe 
none of them were sorry for their pains. 

There was a small temporary build- 
ing erected near the Faneuil Hall. Here 
the visitors entered ; paying twenty-five 
cents. Here were all sorts of ingenious 
carriages, fire engines, washing ma- 
chines, sawing machines, threshing ma- 
chines, bells, specimens of architecture, 
&c. One of the threshing machines 
would thresh and winnow 100 bushels 
of grain a day. 


From this place, the visitors went 
next into Faneuil Hall. Here a scene 
at once burst upon their eyes which de- 
fies description. The Hall is always 
beautiful, and hung with portraits of 
men who were distinguished in the rev- 
olution, or in the early history of Mas- 
sachusetts ; such as Washington, Fan- 
euil, Samuel Adams, Hancock, &c. But 
now there were a great multitude of 
new portraits and paintings of all sorts 
and sizes, on all sides of the hall; with 
various kinds of ornamental shrubs and 
evergreens arranged in the most elegant 
and tasteful manner. 

The curiosities were so +arranged in 
the Hall, that by following a certain 
very winding route they could all be 
seen. No visitor was allowed to go 
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backward. He was permitted to exam- 
ine a thing as long as he pleased; but 
not to return, to examine it the second 
time. One friend of mine told me he 
was six hours in visiting the whole. 
And it needed six hours and even more 
to view the whole as it ought to be 
viewed. 

I have already said that it was impos- 
sible to describe the exhibition. Me- 
chanics of every sort, and from all parts 
of New England, had sent in the best 
specimens of their workmanship: and it 
would take whole pages of this maga- 
zine to give even the names of them. I 
took my pencil and began to note down 
things which pleased me; but I soon 
concluded to give it up. 

Among the more curious specimens 
of art and skill were various neatly 
bound books, blank books, globes, orre- 
ties, air-pumps, electrical machines, 
blow-pipes, steam engines, miniature 
rail-roads, lamps, chandeliers, looking 
glasses, mirrors, pier glasses, wardrobes, 
centre tables, bureaus, secretaries, toil- 
ette tables, chairs and bedsteads. There 
was an arm chair on wheels, which 
would move in any direction with the 
utmost ease. 

There were also silk worms and coc- 
cons, and silk looms, and knitting ma- 
chines; and I saw one stocking loom 
and a man weaving with it. There 
were broadcloths, sattinets, cassimeres, 
flannels, carpets, stockings, fringes, tas- 
sels, cords, stocks, hats, fur caps, lead 
pencils, brushes, hair combs, piano fortes, 
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and all sorts of musical instruments, ar- 
tificial legs, artificial teeth, surgeons’ in- 
struments, cutlery of all sorts, silver 
ware, cut glass ware, soap, beet sugar, 
imitation of fruits, &c. 

But I must hurry you along. When 

we had gone through Faneuil Hall, we 
went across a bridge, made for the pur- 
pose, from Faneuil Hall to Quincy Hall. 
Quincy Hall is in the upper part of the 
Quincy market, one end of which is 
only separated from Fanueil Hall by a 
single street. 
* In the Quincy Hall were all sorts of 
stoves, fire-places, furnaces, grates, ma- 
chines for making screws, machines for 
mortising, tenoning and boring timber, 
planing boards, sawing shingles, clap- 
boards and laths, moulding doors, mak- 
ing shoemaker’s lasts, sawing staves, 
turning bobbins, husking corn, winnow- 
ing, making lace, sowing seed, setting 
card teeth, cutting marble and free stone, 
fluting columns, winding and twisting 
cord, cutting felloes for wheels, &c. The 
machine for sawing shingles moves by 
horse power, and will saw 10,000 shin- 
gles a day. 

Here, in this hall, also, were ploughs, 
straw cutters, axes, hatchets, rakes, 
pumps, hoes, shovels, horse shoes, coach 
springs, miniature banks, miniature 
churches, lead and block tin pipes, but- 
tons, churns, cheese presses, grindstones, 
egg-boilers, johnny-cake bakers, pails, 
coffee-pots, bread trays, shaving cups, 
plate warmers, spice boxes, tea-kettles, 
bathing machines, small images, dolls, 
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&c., and among the rest a philosopher’s 
cottage. 

But I must tell you a little more about 
what I saw in Faneuil Hall. I men- 
tioned a rocking chair. It was made, 
as I suppose, for sick people. It was so 
contrived that it would rock backwards 
or forwards, or sideways; or, in a mo- 
ment, have castors substituted for rock- 
ers. It could be used, at pleasure, for a 
crib, a cradle, or a bed. 

The bedstead, we mentioned, was very 
ingenious. The mattress rested on nine 
elastic strips of steel, instead of resting 
on cords or sacking. It is a new inven- 
tion, and is excellent, but rather costly. 
Indeed this is the great trouble with 
much of the furniture, &c. exhibited. 
One of the mahogany wardrobes was 
valued, so we were told, at $800; and 
I suppose many other thifigs there were 
costly in proportion. 

Among the centre tables, | saw one 
much more curious than the rest. It 
was composed of almost innumerable 
small pieces of mahogany, ingeniously 
put together, so as to resemble what is 
called Mosaic work. I saw also a very 
elegant writing desk, on a new plan. 

Among the articles of bed clothing 


was a silk quilt, containing sixteen 
thousand seven hundred and twenty. 
four pieces ; and six hundred and seven- 
ty-eight thousand six hundred and fifty- 
six stitches. 

But I must stop. I will only add that 
judging from what I saw I suppose the 
exhibition must have been attended by 
at least 60,000 persons. Such a splen- 
did Mechanics’ Fair never was seen be- 
fore in this country; perhaps not in the 
whole world. I understand that the 
number of articles exhibited, of various 
descriptions, was about fifteen thousand. 

For myself, I do not like to visit pla- 
ces like this half as well as menageries, 
or exhibitions of wild animals. But 
when I think of the cruelty which is 
practised in getting, and above all in 
keeping in slavery, in ungenial climes, 
the greater part-of the poor animals, I 
am compelled to believe that the moral 
tendency of mechanics’ fairs is much 
more favorable than that of menageries; 
and I certainly say to my young readers 
that should there ever be another me- 
chanics’ fair, and should it be very near 
them, I advise them to ask permission 
of their parents or other friends to go, 
just for once, and see it. 


a 





GUNPOWDER. 


“ A chemist was at work in his labora- 
tory preparing a powder for a certain 
purpose. A spark fell into the compo- 
sition and it exploded; and from that 
day gunpowder was discovered. Gun- 


powder has materially aided the miner, 
the founder, and the chemist; and it 
has made the horrors of war, as now 
carried on between nations, a much less 
evil than formerly.” 
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STORIES OF HENRY, PRINCE OF WALES. 








because you are 
my lord’s son, 
and my cousin ; 
but if you are 


Tus prince 
was the son of 


James VI. the 
king of Scot- 


land, and was not better natur- 

born in Februa- edand behaved, 

ry, 1694. I will love this 
The nobleness page better. 


of his mind ve- 
ry early dis- 
played itself ; 
for when he was 
but a little a- 
bove five years 
of age,and a son 
of the Earl of 
Mar fell out 
with one of his 
Highnesses’ pa- 
ges, and ill-used 
him, the prince 


His courage 
and intrepidity 
were also as re- 
markable. Be- 
ing asked, very 
young, what in- 
strument of mu- 
sic he liked best, 
he answered, a 
trumpet; in the 
sound of which 
and of drums, 
and the firing 
reproved him of cannon, he 
for it, saying, : ft took great de- 
“T love you Pe ES Pah, Pes Oe ~ light. 

He was scarcely seven years of age, when a boy of good courage, and a year 
older, falling by accident at blows with him, and exerting his whole strength and 
agility, his highness not only had the superiority in the contest, when they were 
parted, but loved his antagonist the better for his spirit ever after. 

While he was a child, he wept much less than most children usually do; and 
he made very light of bruises or falls. Having once hurt both his hands so that 
they bled, though the severity of the pain extorted some tears at first, he rose up 
with a smile, and concealed what he suffered. 

Looking at another time upon some who were hunting a deer, and being asked 
whether he liked that sport, he answered, “ Yes, but I love another kind of 
hunting better.” And being asked again, what hunting that was, he replied, 
“Hunting of thieves and rebels, with brave men and horses ” 
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He was hardly ten years of age, when 
being desirous of mounting a high-met- 
tled horse, his attendants endeavoured 
to dissuade him from the dangerous at- 
tempt; but he got up himself from the 
side of a bank, and spurred the animal 
to a full gallop, and having thoroughly 
exercised the horse, brought him back 
in a gentle pace, and dismounting, said, 
“How long shall I continue to be a 
child in your opinion ?” 

His tutor was Mr. Adam Newton, a 
gentleman who was admirably qualified 
for the office by his skill.in the langua- 
ges, and acquaintance with all parts of 
solid and polite learning. Nor were the 
instructions of so able an instructer lost 
upon the royal pupil. 

He had such an aversion to the pro- 
fanation of God’s name, that he was 
never once heard to take it in vain, 
though his father was too apt to be guil- 
ty of that fault. 





When the prince was once asked, 
“ Why he did not swear at play, as oth- 
ers did?” he answered, “that he knew 
no game worthy of an oath.” 

His highness was once hunting the 
stag; it happened that the stag, being 
hard run, crossed a road, where a butch- 
er and his dog were passing. The dog 
instantly’set upon and killed the stag, 
which was so large, that the butcher 
could not carry it away; when the 
huntsmen and company came up, they 
expressed great resentment, and endeay- 
ored to incense the prince against the 
butcher. But the prince answered cool- 
ly; “ What if the butcher’s dog killed 
the stag; how could the butcher help 
it?” They replied, “that if his father 
had been so served, he would have 
sworn so that no man could have endur- 
ed it.” ‘“ Away!” rejoined the prince; 
“all the pleasfre in the world is not 
worth an oath.” 





THE MAMMOTH CUCUMBER. 


Hap I been told, when a boy, that I 
should live to see a cucumber seven feet 
long, I should no more have believed it 
than that I should one day travel in the 
world of the moon. And yet I have liv- 
ed to behold such a sight; and to be- 
hold it too without going out of the city 
of Boston. Do you ask where I saw it? 
I will tell you. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety had a most splendid exhibition of 
fruits and vegetables, at their rooms in 


Boston, in September last. © It began on 
Wednesday the 20th and continued to 
Saturday the 23d. It was at this exhi- 
tion that | saw the great cucumber. 

There were many cucumbers in the 
hall more than a foot long; but they 
were all striplings in length, compared 
with the great one; though they were 
nearly or quite as thick. The circum- 
ference of the largest was little more 
than six inches. 

I tried to learn where and how this 





mammoth cucumber was raised, but 
could find out nothing about it except 
that it was raised in Lowell. It was 
coiled round, somewhat like the letter 
S. Some people doubted whether it 
was a real cucumber ;_ but it is not pos- 
sible that there was any mistake about 
it. 

But there were other curious garden 
vegetables and fruits besides cucumbers. 
It would have delighted you to see the 
large and beautiful apples, pears, peach- 
es, nectarines, grapes and plums. Fruits 
in general are very fine, about Boston, 
this year; but these were among the 
choicest I ever saw in my life. Some 
of the apples and pears would weigh, I 
should think, a pound each; perhaps 
more. And there were bunches of 
grapes there that weighed four or more 
pounds; and one that weighed above 
six. 

There were squashes there almost as 
large as a man could lift. One of them 
weighed eighty pounds. Some of the 
pumpkins were very large too; and so 
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were some of the beets and cabbages. 
A sugar beet, very large, from the farm 
school at Thompson’s Island was said 
to have been planted the 20th of June, 
only three months before. 

The outside of the hall, as well as a 
large part of the interior space was near- 
ly filled with curious plants and beauti- 
ful flowers. Among the former were 
many species of the acacia plant; and 
among the latter was the dahlia, the 
passion flower, &c. | 

I began this article by telling you 
something about the mammoth cucum- 
ber; but I have gone on to say much 
more than I had, at first, intended. I 
have done so, partly because these hor- 
ticultural exhibitions interest me very 
much ; and partly because they interest 
a part of my readers much more. How 
often do I receive letters from my young 
friends, begging me to tell them what is 
going on in Boston. I am fully resolv- 
ed to give them, hereafter, a full account 
of things in Boston; at least as fast as 
I can find time to visit them. 





WHAT TO DO, WHEN YOU ARE ALMOST OR QUITE FROZEN. 


Some children, yes, and even some per- 
sons who think themselves too old to be 
called children,will run at once to the fire, 
when their feet or fingers are very cold, 
and warm them so speedily as to cause 
very great pain. And if a part is really 
frozen, they suffer still more severely. 
The frozen part, quickly warmed, has its 


life partly or wholly destroyed ; and if 
it does not mortify and fall off, makes a 
troublesome and tedious sore. 

Now if Grandfather Sagely were 
alive and well, and able to write you on 
this very subject, he would tell you, at 
once, not to warm your cold or frost-bit- 
ten limbs too suddenly. He would say; 
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Dip them in or wet them with cold wa- 
ter in the first place, or what is still bet- 
ter apply to them snow or ice. In this 
way they are warmed more slowly and 
gradually ; and with a great deal more 
safety. , 

In general, however, there is a still 
more excellent way of managing. It is 
to avoid becoming so excessively cold 
as to be tempted to injure ourselves. 
There is seldom any need of freezing 
ourselves, or even of becoming so cold 
as to expose ourselves to so much suffer- 
ing. And let me assure you, reader, 
whether you believe it or not, that “an 
ounce of prevention,” in almost every 
possible case, “is worth” at least “a 
pound of cure.” 

There is one danger to which people, 
who are so very cold all over, as to be 
on the point of freezing to death, are ex- 
posed. I allude to drowsiness. When 
this drowsiness comes on, you must re- 


sist it with all your might, or you are 
gone ; at least if you are alone. You 
will sleep quietly, it is true; but your 
sleep will be the sleep of death. 

When the French army, under Bona- 
parte, were retreating from Moscow, 
they were, in one instance, so much ex- 
posed to cold that numbers died. They 
would begin to feel languid and drowsy, 
and insist on sitting down ;_ but if they 
did so, and were disturbed by nobody, 
they usually rose no more. 

One surgeon, who knew the danger, 
and had aroused and saved many, at 
last began to feel the same sleepiness 
himself, and—strange to tell !—yielded 
to it. He was awaked, however, by 
somebody else, and finally lived to reach 
his native home, and relate the story. 
A most solemn warning of the danger 
there is in such cases ; and a wonderful- 
ly narrow escape ! 





ANECDOTE, AND PROVERBS. 


THE BIG LIE. 


You have all heard about the savage 
custom of scalping. When an Indian 
warrior slays his enemy, he cuts off the 
skin from the top of the head; and this 
is called the scalp. 

There is a curious story connected 
with this custom. During the old 


French war, an Indian slew a French- 
man who wore a wig. The warrior 
stooped down and seized the hair for the 


purpose of securing the scalp. To his 
great astonishment, the wig came off, 
leaving the head bare. The Indian 
held it up, and, examining it with great 
wonder, exclaimed in broken English, 
“ Dat one big lie !” 





He that knows not when to be silent, 
knows not when to speak. 

Haste makes waste, and waste makes 
want. 

















“What is a 
savage, father ?” 
asked little Sam- 
uel, one day, as 
he was playing 
with his blocks 
on the floor.— 
“« What is a sav- 
age, father ?” he 
repeated, anx- 
iously, before his 
father had time 
to answer him. 

Now Samuel 
had heard his 
teacher, at the 
Infant Sabbath 
School, say 
something about 
savages, and he 
wondered what 
they were ; and 
so asked his 
father. His fath- 
ef was not one 
of those persons 
who never an- 
swer the ques- 


they do not know how to make houses or clothes or shoes. 
Here is the picture of a savage, my son. 


WHAT IS A SAVAGE? 








tions of little 
children, but 
turn them off, or 
scold them,when 
their curiosity 
prompts inqul- 
ry ; on the con- 
trary, he was 
quite glad to 
have his chil- 
dren ask ques- 
tions. 

A savage, said 
his father, is a 
human being, 
who has never 
been taught or 
instructed. Just 
what you might 
have been, per- 
haps, had you 
been born where 
the people have 
no schools, or 
books,or church- 
es, or bibles, or 
teachers, or min- 
isters, and where 


It is such a savage as is found in 


New Zealand, many thousand miles off. Those marks in his face are intended 
'o represent marks which the New Zealanders make on their faces, by means of 
paint, so deep and lasting that they never wear out; it is called tattooing. The 
dress which he wears is a piece of skin, with the hair outward, covering his body ; 
On his head are feathers; in his ears 


and partly covering his arms and legs. 
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and on his breast, ornaments ; and in his 
hand, a spear. Savages, you see, know 
something. They know how to make 
weapons of war, and ornaments for their 
bodies. . 

But we need not go so far as New 
Zealand to find savages. There are 
thousands of them within the limits of 
the United States. The people whom 
we call Indians are most of them sava- 
ges. Some of the tribes, it is true, are 
partly civilized ; but in general, they are 
still quite savage. 

We sometimes say of civilized per- 
sons, that they are savage. By this we 
mean that they are like savages. They 
are rude in their manners and dirty in 
their habits; besides being passionate, 
revengeful, fierce and cruel. How sad 
a thing it is to see savage people in the 


midst of civilized society, where there 
are books and schools and churches! 
How sad a sight, above all, to see little 
children act like savages! And yet 
such sights are sometimes seen, for a 
moment. A boy in State-street, in Bos. 
ton, but the other day, acted just like a 
savage. Another boy having insulted 
him, he flew at him, and beat him, as 
hard as he could, and would have seri- 
ously injured him, if he had not been 
taken away by some men who came 
along. Shame on boys in a civilized 
community, and especially in Boston, 
who act like the savages of the wilder- 
ness! 

Note. -Hawkseye, whose story fol- 
lows this, was, as you will see, a sav- 
age; but his history is an interesting 
one, after all. 





STORY OF HAWKSEYE, AN INDIAN CHIEF. 


BY N. 


Ir was on a hill which commanded a 
fine prospect, in one of the counties of 
western New York, that the venerable 
Hawkseye, his squaw Pomouse, their 
two children, and an old water spaniel 
resided. Many were the wonderful ex- 
ploits of this distinguished chief. His 
sagacity, wisdom and prudence have 
rendered him as renowned among the 
red men, as was Solomon among the 
Israelites. Undoubtedly, much of the 
wisdom of this venerable Indian was in- 
terred with his bones, yet enough sur- 


N. I. 


vives to convince us that he possessed 
no small share of a good common un- 
derstanding. 

It is a trite remark, that but a small 
share of the wisdom of the wise sur- 
vives them. So let it be with Hawks- 
eye and his descendants. It is my pur- 
pose to mention a very few of the inci- 
dents, in the closing scenes, of the event- 
ful life of this celebrated Indian. 

It would be impossible for me to. fol- 
low him through his daily awocations, 
(although this might afford much in- 
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struction,) or to say how many deer 
Hawkseye killed, how many ears of corn 
his wife roasted, or how many times his 
children played in the woods. All these 
things I must pass over, and only men- 
tion those circumstances which relate to 
the subject. 

It was on a time, so says our story, 
several weeks having passed away in a 
monotonous manner, when Hawkseye 
became tired of the dulness of his situ- 
ation, and looked forward with pleasure 
to the beginning of the next week, when 
he intended to give himself a holiday, 
and enjoy the pleasures of hunting and 
fishing. Like him, many of us look 
forward to the time when we can lay 
aside our studies, and pay or receive 
visits from our friends with pleasure. 

The night before Hawkseye set out, 
he made ready his bow, arrows, and 
fishing tackle; and the next morning, 
after a short repast, left the house, say- 
ing to Pomouse, as he went out, The 
Great Spirit preserve you safely till I 
return. 

He passed slowly down the hill ac- 
companied by his faithful dog, and noth- 
ing occurred till he had proceeded about 
a mile, when he saw a huge rattlesnake 
coiled in his path.. Hawkseye, being as 
superstitious as his forefathers, immedi- 
ately stopped, pulled out his pipe, and be- 
gan to smoke it, which he thought would 
appease the snake’s anger; after which 
he addressed him, calling him Grand fath- 
er,and begging him to take charge of his 
family during his absence. The snake 
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seemed pleased with his attentions, and 
went on his way. 

Hawkseye, after passing up and down 
several small hills, and crossing a wide 
plain, about noon reached the beautiful 
lake Honeoye, on the banks of which 
he found a canoe, probably left there by 
some other Indian. Without stopping 
to inquire to whom the boat belonged, 
he stepped into it and rowed out to the 
middle of the lake. After catching a 
sufficient quantity of fish for his dinner,* 
he returned to the shore, kindled a fire, 
and made a hearty meal. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon he 
began to climb the hills which surround- 
ed the lake, resolved in his own mind 
not to fatigue himself so much as to be 
unable, on his return home, to go about 
his proper business. Here we may 
learn a lesson from Hawkseye. When 
we are engaged in any amusement, we 
should not play so hard as to wear out 
both body and mind; but be prepared to 
enter upon our respective duties with 
alacrity. 

But to continue the history. As 
Hawkseye passed under a lofty oak, he 
saw a bear, sitting on one of the largest 
limbs. He levelled an arrow at him 
which sunk deep into his head, but did 
not immediately kill him. 

On being wounded, the bear tumbled 
down from the tree, and began to moan 
piteously. Hawkseye stood by, laugh- 
ing; then coming up closer to him, he 
said, ‘“ Hark you, bear, you are no war- 
rior, but a coward; for if you were a 
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warrior, you would not whimper so, like 
an old woman. You understand me 
very well,” said he to the bear, “ for you 
look ashamed ‘enough ;” so saying, 
Hawkseye despatched him with his tom- 
ahawk, and carried off the bear’s scalp 
as a trophy of his wonderful victory. 

After spending several days in this 
way, and having hunted to his heart’s 
content, he turned his steps toward home. 
When he had proceeded about half way, 
he saw a deer a short distance from him, 
in the thicket. He proceeded cautious- 
ly along till within shooting distance, 
when he fired and brought the deer to 
the ground. Feeling pretty thirsty, he 
ran up and applying his mouth to the 
wound, refreshed himself with the warm 
viood. He then took off the skin, and 
having reserved as much of the flesh as 
he thought he should want, he gave the 
remainder to his dog. 

After resting an hour in the shade, he 
proceeded homewards, and about the 
middle of the afternoon reached his 
wigwam. As he entered the door he 
saw Pomouse seated within, and said to 
her, in the Indian language, I am re- 
turned. She answered him, I am glad. 

He then sat down, and she related ev- 
ery thing which had happened during 
his absence. She then hung the large 
iron kettle over the fire, and put in a 
piece of the venison which Hawkseye 
had brought home; the remaining piece 
being hung, as they thought, in a safe 
place. The meat lay very quietly in 
the pot, except when put in motion by 


the poker of Pomouse. The old water 
dog, whose appetite had been much im- 
proved by his late jaunt, occasionally re- 
ceived a blow from the poker for trying 
to take what did not belong to him. 

Towards night, the whole family were 
ready to sit down to supper. 
seated themselves on the ground in a 
circle, with the venison on a piece of 
bark in the centre, and a gourd shell of 
fresh water, made up their meal. Hay- 
ing eaten as much as necessity required, 
and the remainder being put by for the 
morrow, Hawkseye commenced talking 
to his family, as was the custom of his 
forefathers ; and, as it may not be unin- 
teresting, I will repeat the substance of 
his conversation here. 

Hawkseye, after saying much about 
his ancestors, began to display his wis- 
dom about astronomy, &c. “ My chil- 
dren,” said he, “ you once asked me to 
explain something to you, which, as I am 
not now occupied, | will endeavour to 
do. You have seen the moon, which so 
kindly gives us light, suddenly turn 
black and withdraw its shining. The 
way I account for this is, a large cod-fish 
is trying to swallow the moon, so | make 
as much noise as possible, and by and 
by the fish gets frightened, and swims 
away. You no doubt remember to have 
often heard a loud noise in the air, 
which so much frightened you. Now 
this is nothing more nor less (continued 
Hawkseye) than the voice of monsters, 
flying in the air. The earth on which 
we live is a square, and is placed on the 
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backs of four great turtles, who, when 
they move, cause earthquakes and other 
disturbances. My children, look to the 
north, and you will see a star which al- 
ways stands still, to tell the red men 
their way through the forest.” Hawks- 
eye having exhausted his stock of knowl- 
edge, now changed the subject. 

“ My children,” continued Hawkseye, 
“look around you; you see this rich 
and beautiful country, stretching far and 
wide. All this once belonged to the red 
men, but the white men crossed the 
great waters in ships, and are rapidly 
driving us away before them. Our for- 
ests are cut down, our council fires have 
gone out, our springs are dried up, and 
we are fast, very fast, dwindling away. 
A few years hence, and we shall be for- 
gotten; and on this very hill, perhaps, 
the white man will live.” 

As Hawkseye said this, he looked sad, 
and his wife and two children looked 
sad also. Being fatigued with the la- 
bors of the day, they retired to rest, but 
no heaps of down, or piles of bed cloth- 
ing awaited them. A few bear skins, 
and two or three blankets were all the 
comforts for sleeping they possessed. 
Yet this having always been their situ- 
ation, they thought nothing in the world 
could equal their resting place. 

About sun-rise the next morning, 
while Pomouse was preparing breakfast, 
Hawkseye entered the wigwam with no 
very pleasant countenance. As soon as 
he sat down, he said to his squaw; “ As 
I went down to the brook this morning, 
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I saw that the rest of our venison had 
been stolen by a little old man with a 
short gun and a little dog. He is a lit- 
tle man,” said he, “ fordae had to make 
a pile of stones to reach the meat; and 
he has got a short gun, for I saw where 
it rubbed against the tree ; and he is an 
old man, and his dog is a little one, for 
I saw their tracks in the mud; and if 
the man had not got off so far, I would 
overtake and punish him.” 

As it would take too long to relate ev- 
ery thing about this family, I shall pass 
over much that might be mentioned, and 
hasten to conclude. But it occurs to my 
mind that here, also, we may learn a 
lesson from Hawkseye, and examine ev- 
ery thing closely, and not be satisfied 
with knowing a part only, but know the 
why and wherefore of every thing. 

Dreary winter had departed, and 
Spring, with all its charms, had again 
visited this part of the country, when the 
last and closing scene in Hawkseye’s life 
took place. It was a pleasant morning 
in April, the sap ran in abundance from 
the trees, and Pomouse was very busy 
in boiling it. The children were enjoy- 
ing themselves in the woods, the old 
spaniel slept quietly in thé shade, and 
Hawkseye was engaged in improving 
his wigwam, and clearing away the un- 
derwood. 

Little did they think, as they pursued 
their various employments, that this 
would be the last day they would ever 
pass together in this place. The day, 
the hours, the minutes, passed quickly 
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away in the manner described, and the 
night came, when they retired to rest, 
and were wrapped in the sweetest slum- 
bers, when a horde of barbarians came 
upon them, murdered Hawkseye and 
his squaw, demolished the wigwam, 
hastily dug a hole and buried them, and 
then went off carrying the two children 
with them. The old spaniel took his 
station on his master’s grave, and faith- 
fully remained there until death reliev- 
ed him of his sufferings. 

My young friends, let us remember 
Hawkseye, and follow his example, as 
far as we are able, overlooking his faults 
and remembering his virtues. Like 
Hawkseye, the whole Indian race are 
rapidly decreasing, “and the few who 
remain within the precincts of civilized 
society, stand as human monuments of 
gothic grandeur, fearful and trembling, 
amidst the revolutions of time.” Slow- 
ly and sadly they climb the western 
mountains, gazing on the setting sun as 
it gradually hides itself behind the hills, 
as a type of their own extinction from 
the earth. The time is not far distant 
when the last Indian’s sun shall have 
gone down forever. 

The names of the two children car- 
ried off by the barbarians, were Red 
Jacket and Powell. The former was 
at this time about eight years of age, 
and Powell nearly ten. Red Jacket 
was a very strony child, and could en- 
dure great fatigue; catching fish in the 
brook, and chasing small animals from 
sun-rise until dark, yet he could not en- 


dure the hardships of the present jour 
ney; and, after three days, felt that he 
was unable to proceed much farther. 

As they lay on the ground, at night, 
around the fires kindled by the Indians, 
Red Jacket said to his brother, “1 do 
not think I shall live long, for my pres- 
ent sufferings are more than I can bear, 
One thing I wish you to promise me; 
when I am no more, I wish you to re- 
member it.” “What is it ?” inquired 
Powell. “It is this,” answered Red 
Jacket “ When you become a man, you 
must certainly be revenged on your en- 
emies, those enemies who have murder- 
ed your friends.” “It shall be so,” an- 
swered Powell. Thus ended the con- 
versation. 

As the sun was setting, two days af- 
ter this, and night had once more en- 
shrouded the earth, when the company, 
above described, was deprived of one of 
its number. Red Jacket was no more. 
They hastily committed his body to the 
ground, and marched on. The party, 
after a long and tedious journey, arrived 
at their homes. 

They resided in a small Indian vil- 
lage on the banks of the Ohio river. 
Powell was conducted to a wigwam 
necr the river, by an Indian called 
Leatherstocking. The return of Leath- 
erstocking caused great rejoicing among 
his family ; neither were they less pleas: 
ed with the boy he had brought with 
him. 

A good supper was quickly prepared, 
to which justice was done by the hun- 
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gry travellers. After supper, they all 
retired to rest on blankets spread upon 
the ground. 

Early the next morning, Powell was 
called by his master to go out with him 
to shoot something for breakfast. He 
supplied Powell with a bow and arrows. 
After proceeding some distance, Leath- 
erstocking came to a halt, and showed 
Powell a fawn feeding near them. Pow- 
ell was ordered to fire, which he imme- 
diately obeyed, and so good was his 
aim that the fawn immediately fell down 
dead. Leatherstocking praised the skill 
of the young huntsman, and, with the 
young deer he had shot, they returned 
to the wigwam. Here this wonderful 
story was repeated, and commented up- 
on by the wondering family ; and Pow- 
ell was repaid with a good breakfast. 

After such a beginning he might have 
lived very pleasantly, but an occurrence, 
Iam now about to relate, happened, 
which separated him forever from the 
family of Leatherstocking. A few days 
after this, a relative of Leatherstocking’s 
came to visit him, who was so much 
pleased with Powell, that, on his return 
home, he persuaded his friend to let 
him take Powell with him. It was not 
without reluctance that Leatherstocking 
agreed to this proposition, but the en- 
: treaties of his friend soon removed all 
his objections. 

) Powell did not leave the family of 
his master without some regret, yet he 
betrayed no signs of sorrow, nor did he 
at any time seem discouraged. Are 
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there any who are reading this history, 
who are at times discouraged when they 
are crossing the desert of Grammar, or 
passing through the swamp of Arithme- 
tic? Let such follow the example of 
Powell, who was never discouraged, but 
through the darkest prospects could see 
some rays of hope. 

Logon (for this was the name of his 
new master) conducted Powell to his 
new home, and here he employed him- 
self in hunting, fishing, and whatever 
else Logon required of him. 

Thus passed Powell’s time; but let it 
not be supposed that he had forgotten 
the promise which he had made his 
brother. No! it was constantly in his 
mind; when he lay down at night, or as 
he pursued the panting deer through the 
dark forest, revenge sounded in his ears. 

At length he became a man not only 
in age but in size, stature, and bravery. 
It was then he undertook the promised, 
the bloody work. He allowed nothing 
to impede the early execution of his de- 
signs, but had every thing ready to 
strike the fatal blow when circumstances 
would best admit of it. The long-look- 
ed-for time at last arrived. The day of 
Powell’s vengeance had come. He put 
on his simple armor. He thought with- 
in himself, 


‘“T will dig up my hatchet, and bend my oak 
bow, 

By night and by day I will follow the foe ; 

Nor lakes shall impede me, nor mountains, 
nor snows, 

Their blood can alone give my spirit repose.” 
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Then, 


“1 will weep for a season, on bitterness fed, 
For my kindred are gone tothe hills of the 
dead.” 

If those who are reading this story 
are not more fond of scenes which follow 
resolutions like the above, than myself, 
they will not be sorry that I have pass- 
ed thus lightly over this part of the sto- 
ry. But, lest vou might think that a 


HUNTING THE ZEBRA. 





link was wanting to the story, I have 
copied an anecdote to show how punctu- 
ally the Indians perform any thing they 
undertake. Although the anecdote re- 
lates to another tribe of Indians, it wil] 
apply equally well to Powell, who no 
doubt performed his task as faithfully as 
the valiant Catawba. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 





HUNTING THE ZEBRA. 


‘“ O ruat would be noble fun ;” Rob- 
ert will say, I suppose, when he sees 
this picture. “How I should like to 
see them hunt the zebra !” 

Yes, I dare say it seems to you like 
noble fun; but how seems it, think you, 
to the poor zebra? Has not this animal 
feeling, as well you? Is he happy—is 
it noble fun to him to have a troop of 
men and horses at his heels, and the 
teeth of a cruel mastiff deep fixed in his 
limbs ;_ to be frightened almost to death 
besides being hurt; and to crown all, to 
be made a slave, and carried several 
miles from home, and kept all the rest 
of his days in a strange country, and ex- 
hibited to people in a strange manner ? 

It has always appeared mysterious to 
me how people could delight so much in 
cruelty! How few there are to whom 


it is a feast to see animals—as kittens, 
and lambs and pigs—play together, and 
yet how many who are delighted to see 
dogs and cats and bulls and many other 


animals worry and tear and destroy one 
another! And still worse than all this, 
and as if the cruel creatures could not 
tear each other to pieces fast enough 
without our aid, we assist in tearing 
them to pieces ourselves ! 

How deep and how mysterious is the 
perversity of the human heart! What 
shall we say to it? Shall we say, 0, 
yes ; other people are cruel, but we are 
not? Beware. Watch yourselves with 
care, and ten to one but you will find 
this same cruelty, in some form or other, 
lodged, as it were, in your own bosom. 
And if so, tear it out at once. Learn to 
love all living beings, and try to make 
them as happy as you can, instead of 
making them miserable. And if at any 
time it becomes your painful duty to 
seize on animals and commit them to 
slavery or take away their lives, do it 
with the greatest possible tenderness and 
love, remembering that the merciful per- 
son is merciful to his beast. 
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You ask what curious animals I saw 
in the Southern States. Now I suppose 
your geography would tell you about 
their beasts, and birds, and fishes, and 
reptiles, much better than I can. Do 
you say, you only want to have me tell 
you about such as] saw? Well; that 
I can do, in very few words. My ram- 
bles were chiefly in the low country, 
where the animals are much fewer than 
in the upper country. 

I saw a few deer; but they were usu- 
ally in some park or enclosure, partly 
domesticated. As I approached the 
park, they would run from me with 
great swiftness. Some of them had a 
little bell fastened to their necks. 

One day, in Norfolk, I saw an opos- 
sum. It is a dirty looking little animal, 
slightly resembling, except in regard to 
its false belly, our wood-chuck. The 
opossum is, I believe, very common in 
the southern states. 

In passing through the woods, I saw 
great numbers of red, and gray, and fox 
squirrels. ‘The two last were exceed- 
ingly large and tame. They seemed as 
tame as the striped squirrel of the north; 
and I think more so. The fox squirrel 
is exceedingly large, sprightly, and beau- 
tiful. I wonder how men and boys can 
have the heart to hunt and destroy these 
beautiful animals ! 

Occasionally, too, in passing along in 
lonely, woody places, I saw hogs, in 
considerable numbers, as wild as the 


squirrels, and much more so. 


They 
live in the woods and feed on acorns, 
chinkapins, &c. The people often shoot 
them down for food, as they do other 


wild animals. Their flesh, though far 
from being the most wholesome kind of 
meat in the world, is yet more whole- 
some than the flesh of the same animals 
when fattened. 

Mules are much used as beasts of 
burden and draught, in some parts of 
the southern states, especially in South 
Carolina. They are very tough, labori- 
ous, and serviceable. They will live on 
the coarsest fare. 

The only strange bird [ saw which 
particularly attracted my attention was 
the turkey buzzard. This bird has al- 
ready been described, I believe, either in 
this Magazine, or in the Juvenile Ram- 
bler. I need only say that it has a 
slight resemblance to the crow, but is 
more filthy in its habits as well as more 
fearless of man. 

As to the fishes and reptiles, I know 
very little about them. I saw one sort 
of lizards, very small, but very active. 
They were of a light-brown colour, and 
when running along among the dry 
leaves or dry grass, could hardly be dis- 
tinguished. I ate several kinds of fish, 


different from ours at the north; but ] 
have forgotten their names. 

This reminds me, too, of some meat 
which I saw in a market, at Winnsbo- 
rough, in South Carolina. It was bear’s 
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meat. It resembled pork, except that it 
was darker coloured. Whether they 
have bears in that neighborhood, I do 
not know. I believe they have a few of 
them higher up the country. 

But I told you I should be short this 
time. When I was engaged in these 
rambles, I was no naturalist at all. Mr. 
Audubon, in passing through the same 
region, and in the same time, would see 
wonders enough, no doubt, to fill a large 
volume. 
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I could tell you more about the men 
and women, and boys and girls of the 
southern states, than I can about the 
beasts and birds and fishes and reptiles. 
Nor am I quite sure that I shall not, on 
some future occasion, (if I live long 
enough,) send you a long letter on that 
subject. 

Yours, &c. 
Ricnarp Rover. 





THE BOYS AND THE ICE.—A FABLE. 





Some little boys had been forbidden 
to go upon the ice of a pond, which hap- 
pened to be frozen over in a hard win- 
ter. They, however, would not mind 
what was said to them; and one day. 
venturing on the edge, and finding that 
they did not fall in, they proceeded by 
degrees, taking more courage, till they 
had nearly reached the centre, when the 
ice broke, and several of them were 
drowned ; the rest were got out with dif- 


ficulty. 








MORAL. 

It is very dangerous for children to 
venture upon the ice; for if it does not 
give way, they may fall and break their 
bones ; but if it should break, it is very 
likely they may be drowned, as many 
have been before them. 

If we venture to go a little way with 
the bad, and to do bad things with them, 
we are likely not to stop there, but to 
proceed onward, till we are either saved 
from ruin with great difficulty, or perish 
forever. 
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I rotp you, in the last number of the 
Magazine, about my visit to Niagara 
Falls. I have since that time procured 
a map of the country around the Falls, 
with the names of most of the places 
which I visited marked on it. You will 
find the road from Lockport to the Falls, 
the village of the Tuscarora Indians, 
Lewiston, the village of Niagara Falls, 
the Falls, in two divisions, one on each 
side of Goat Island, and the island itself. 
J think you will also find on it, nearly 
every place which I shall mention in 
giving a farther account of my visit to 
the Falls and my rambles around them. 
I will now proceed with my story, be- 
ginning where I left off in the last num- 
ber. 

In the afternoon, we set out for the 
Canada side of the Falls. Proceeding 
along the shore of the rapids to the 
north-eastern extremity of the American 
division of the Falls, we came to a stair- 
ease leading down the bank to a ferry 
just below the foot of the Falls. The 
stair-case is a long one. At its bottom 
we found a ferry boat, and in company 
with two other travellers we proceeded 
to cross. 

The Niagara here is about 60 rods 
wide, and very deep. It foams a little, 
but the voyage is perfectly safe. In 
crossing, you have one of the finest 
views of the whole Falls on both sides 
of Goat Island. No one ought to visit 
the place without crossing at this Ferry. 
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On reaching the Canada side, we as- 
cended the bank by a winding road, to- 
wards the “ Clifton House,” a fine new 
tavern ; not far from which there is also 
another tavern, the Ontario House. In 
going up the hill we fell in with a gen- 
tleman, who carries travellers to the va- 
rious points and objects of curiosity in 
that region. At our request, he took us 
to Drummondsville, or, as it was once 
called, Lundy’s Lane, about a mile from 
the river, where was fought, above twen- 
ty years ago, the famous battle of Bridge- 
water—between the British and Ameri- 
cans—and a bloody battle it was too. 
We saw holes in some of the houses 
said to have been made by balls from the 
cannon. 

From Drummondsville, we went a 
mile or more southward, along the road 
to Buffalo, till we came in sight of Chip- 
pewa. There, also, a great battle was 
once fought. Then we turned off from 
the road and visited a Burning Spring, 
near the margin of the Niagara river. 
It is constantly boiling up, is dark color- 
ed and full of sulphur; and from it is- 
sues a great deal of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas, which on being touched with a 
candle, burns for some time with a bright 
flame. This gas might, I suppose, be 
used to light up towns and cities were 
there any near; just as Boston and oth- 
er places are lighted by gas artificially 
prepared. 

Some of the people around here, as 
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well as elsewhere, are very superstitious. 
One man told us that the water of this 
spring was very healthy. He said there 
were very many persons around the 
spring who were almost a hundred years 
old ; and that if people would drink the 
water, they would never be sick. He 
did not tell us whether those who drank 
it would ever die or not! 

Returning from the mineral spring we 
stopped at the City of the Falls, as it is 
called, which, by the way, we had pass- 
ed through in going to the spring. Here, 
after stopping.a few moments at the Pa- 
vilion, an elegant public house, we left 
the carriage and proceeded by winding 
steps down the bank to the Table Rock, 
our driver still accompanying us. He 
led us on to the verge of the rock, 
and the whole Horse-shoe Fall was at 
once before us, and very near. | 

After gazing a few moments and be- 
ing about to retire, we were shown a 
large crevice in the rock, a considerable 
distance from its edge, the thought of 
which, even now, makes me shudder. 
The rock itself here shelves over the 
deep gulf 160 feet below it, and this up- 
per shelving part is cracking off. In a 
few years, at most, it will fall; and wo 
to those, if any there be, who are then 
standing on it. We saw also another 
portion of precipice, in another place, 
cracking off in the same manner. 

The people who iive about here say 
there is no danger at these places. But 
so does a soldier, who has been long in 
the thick battle, begin to think, at last, 


that there is no danger; and so do we 
older people, after having escaped the 
arrows of death thickly flying all our 
lives long, begin to think there is no 
danger; or else to think nothing about 
it. But do our wrong thoughts or our 
want of thought, lessen at all our expo- 
sure ¢ 

Near Table Rock is another spiral stair- 
case, like Biddle’s,which we also descend- 
ed. At the bottom of it, is a foot path 
which leads you along under Table 
Rock to the Horse-shoe Fall. You may 
also pass quite behind the sheet of wa- 
ter, if you choose to go there. Those 
who wish to go into this dark cavern 
provide themselves with an india rubber 
cloth dress at a house of refreshment at 
the top of the stair-case; and then with 
the help of a guide pass under. It is 
rather dark and the wind seems to blow 
with great violence; but if you follow 
the directions of the guide, exactly, I 
suppose there is not much danger. How- 
ever, as there is no good obtained by go- 
ing under and being in the damp cold 
air so long, I did not choose to under- 
take the journey. 

At the house of refreshment at the top 
of the stairs, books are kept in which 
most travellers write their names; and 
those who choose make remarks. There 
are also albums there, in which they 
who please may write little essays or 
poetry. You will see many a silly 


scrawl, and many a foolish scrap of poe- 
try there, with a few sensible things 
You may also find the 


among the rest. 















names of people from almost every quar- 
ter of the known world. 

From this place, we went down the 
bank of the river towards the Ferry. 
We passed a museum in which are kept 
many curious things—birds, beasts, fish- 
es, insects and reptiles—several hundred 
species of which were caught in the 
neighborhood of the Falls. They have 
also shells, minerais, and Indian curiosi- 
ties, and a collection of live rattlesnakes. 
Of the stuffed animals—beasts, birds, 
&c.—there are over 800. Some logs, 
washed ashore below the falls, appeared 
curious. ‘They were rounded off at the 
ends and sides, and made as smooth, al- 
most, as if they had been turned in a lathe. 
Some were half worn out by the friction. 

Just at the foot of the stair-case, on 
this Canada side, we saw a great num- 
ber of men at work, near the water’s 
edge, in getting out little minerals from 
the rocks, to be sold to visitors. All the 
shops keep them; but especially the 
one at Bath Island, and several on the 
Canada side, near the ferry, the stair- 
ease, &c. They have the clear crystal- 
ized selenites, the snow white gypsum, 
the fluor spar, &c. These shops also 
keep Indian articles for sale,—such as 
ornamented moccasins, work-bags, and 
baskets, belts, bracelets, pincushions, &c. 
Travellers who come to the falls are 
supposed to abound in money, and the 
shop-keepers an@ttavern-keepers love to 
get as much of it as honestly they can. 

We wished to visit many more places 
and things on the Canada side, but had 
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not time. There was a building near 
the “City of the Falls” called the As- 
sembly Rooms, where is a reading-room; 
also warm and cold baths. Eight miles 
west is the Beaver Dams, where a bat- 
tle was fought during the last war. 

Here, too, you might see the famous 
Welland canal; a ship canal connecting 
Lakes Erie and Ontario. It is 42 miles 
long and has 37 locks. It is 56 féet 
wide and from 8 to 16 deep. 

Six miles and a half north of the F alle. 
on Queenston Heights, is Gen. Brock’s 
monument, 126 feet high. Gen. B. was 
killed in a battle at. this place, Oct. 13, 
1812. 

Three miles below the falls is a place 
in the river called the Whirlpool; anda 
mile below this is a deep cavern in the 
rocks, in the side of the river, called the 
Devil’s Hole. One mile below the falls 
is a mineral spring which is considera- 
bly resorted to. But the last two curi- 
osities are on the American side. 

It was now nearly night, and we quit- 
ted the Canada shore, and recrossed the 
Ferry. On arriving on the American 
side, after so much rambling, we found 
it exceedingly tedious to ascend the high 
stairs. Having ascended, we gladly 
found our way to our lodgings. 

The next day was chiefly spent in 
walking about the village of the Falls, 
in visiting and viewing Goat Island, 
and in making preparations for our de- 
parture. At two o'clock we set out in 
the rail-road cars for Buffalo. 

But I am not willing to quit the sub- 
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ject of the Falls without giving you a 
few anecdotes of things and places in 
that vicinity. 

The first I have to relate is about the 
whirlpool which I have mentioned, three 
miles below the falls, and which is one 
of the greatest in the world, except that 
on the coast of Norway. Logs and trees 
are sometimes whirled around for days 
together, in its outer circles, while in the 
centre they are drawn down perpendic- 
ularly with great force, and afterwards 
shot out again into the river. 

In the year 1812 a party of men were 
employed, just above the whirlpool, on 
the bank of the river, in cutting cedar 
logs to get them floated to Lewiston. 
One man stepping upon a raft of them 
one day, was imperceptibly drawn out 
into the current, and carried swiftly into 
the whirlpool. He clung toa log and 
was carried round and round, in the out- 
er edge of the basin, for hours, expecting 
every moment to be crushed by the logs 
or drawn into the vortex. At last his 
companions, on shore, went to Queens- 
ton and procured a boat to be drawn 
up byateam. This was let down to 
the bank, and many people assembled 
with ropes, poles, &c. to try to render 
assistance. After the boat had been 
well secured by ropes, and some men 
had stepped into it, intending to push 
out into the whirlpool and rescue the 
poor man, the latter was by some un- 
expected motion of the logs thrown 
out directly towards the shore, and sav- 
ed without any assistance. But it 
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was a narrow as well as wonderful es- 
cape. 

The Devil’s Hole is a sort of cavern, 
scooped out by the hand of nature, from 
the hard rock, 150 feet deep. In the 
year 1759, in the old French war, as we 
call it, a company of British soldiers, 
pursued by the French and Indians, were 
driven off this precipice at the point of 
the bayonet. All but one instantly per- 
ished upon the rocks 200 feet beneath 
them. He happened to fall into the 
crotch of atree; and after the enemy 
were gone, succeeded in climbing the 
bank and effecting his escape. 

The rock of the falls is hard limestone 
to the depth of about 70 feet; below 
which it is loose crumbling shell, which 
is constantly wearing away and leaving 
a portion of the limestone jutting out ov- 
er it. Table Rock is a specimen of this. 
“When these projections become conside- 
rable, a portion breaks off. The people 
about the falls say they only break off 
in the spring; because if visitors knew 
the danger, they would not venture so 
near the edges of the precipices as they 
do; or might not come so often to the 
falls. You can judge whether these 
people tell the truth by the following 
facts, collected from highly authentic 
sources. 

“ A mass of Table Rock, 160 feet in 
length, and from 30 to 40 feet in width, 
fell off in July, 1818, With a tremendous 
crash. On the 9th of December, 1828, 
thrée immense portions broke from the 
horse-shoe fall, causing a shock like an 








earthquake. Another large portion fell 
in the summer of 1829, and the noise it 
occasioned was heard several miles.” 
Not one of these in the spring, reader; 
and all but one at the very season when 
visitors are at the falls, in greatest num- 
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bers. These things have happened, too, 
within the last twenty years. The safest 
place to view the falls is at the Fer- 
ry, and in crossing from one side to the 
other; and from the banks of the river 
along below. 





STORY OF FABRICIUS. 




















Fabricius refusing Pyrrhus’s presents. 


Tue Samnites, Tarentines, and other 
neighboring nations, being no longer 
able to defend themselves against the 
Romans, sent to ask the assistance of 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, a warlike and 
ambitious man. He immediately pre- 
pared to cross the Adriatic, and ordered 
a large army to attend him; but only a 
part of these troops reached Italy, many 
of his ships being lost in a violent storm. 

When the king reached Tarentum, 
he found the inhabitants given up to 
luxury ; and while he was trying to re- 


form their habits, and training them to 
bear the hardships of war, the Romans 
sent an army to oppose him. The city 
of Tarentum, now called Tarento, was 
situated on the gulf of that name. 
Levinus, the consul, was defeated by 
Pyrrhus; and the elephants, which he 
employed in the battle, were one great 
cause of his success, the Romans never 
yet having fought against those animals. 
Pyrrhus, on looking over the field of 
battle, was struck with the strength and 
manly appearance of the slaughtered 
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Romans, and wished for soldiers who 
resembled them. 

The Romans, on their side, learned 
caution from their misfortunes, while 
they fiercely refused all offers of peace, 
which Pyrrhus, though victorious, made 
them. Cineas, the friend of Pyrrhus, 
was sent to Rome for this purpose ; but 
the senate dismissed him with this re- 
ply: That they would treat of peace 
when the king had withdrawn his army 
from Italy. 

Soon after, Fabricius was sent as an 
ambassador to Pyrrhus, to procure an 
exchange of prisoners taken in the late 
battle. Fabricius was an old senator, fa- 
mous for his integrity and contentment 
in the midst of poverty ; one who really 
deserved to be called a great man. Pyr- 
rhus knew his character, and received 
him kindly. When large presents were 
offered him, the brave old Roman stead- 
ily refused to accept them, and Pyrrhus 
was struck with admiration at his in- 
tegrity. 

Finding Fabricus above all meanness, 
Pyrrhus, as a proof of his good opinion, 
allowed the Roman prisoners to return 
with him, taking his word alone, that, in 
case the senate continued the war, they 
would return when he required them. 

Another battle was fought some time 
afterwards, in which Pyrrhus was again 
the conqueror; but great numbers of his 
friends and followers were slain. 

The next year Fabricius was made 
consul, and the two armies again pre- 


pared for battle. When they approach- 





ed each other, a letter, written by the 
physician of Pyrrhus, was delivered to 
Fabricius. The writer offered, for a re- 
ward, to poison the king, and thus re- 
lieve the Romans from their enemy. 

This offer was treated by the consul] 
with disdain: he ordered the letter to 
be conveyed to Pyrrhus, who caused his 
physician to be put to death. The king 
expressed great approbation of this con- 
duct, and sending back the prisoners he 
had taken, again desired to make peace 
with Rome; but the senate returned him 
the same answer as before. 

Soon after, he passed over into Sicily, 
to defend the inhabitants from the cruel- 
ty of the Carthagenians, who had seized 
their island. 

After two years he returned to Ta- 
rentum, and was defeated by Curius 
Dentatus, the consul, In this last battle 
the elephants were again employed, but 
the Romans no longer feared them. 
They had improved so much by their 
contests with Pyrrhus, that they were 
now able to oppose him skilfully. The 
Roman commander returned in triumph 
to Rome; aad Pyrrhus, leaving only a 
few soldiers in,Tarentum, soon after- 
wards embarked for his native country. 

After a war which lasted many years, 
the Tarentines at last submitted to 
Rome. 

The character of the Roman people 
at this time, was very respectable. The 
example of Fabricius was much follow- 
ed; and when he became censor, he se- 
verely punishéd every kind of vice. 













A young Englishman, named Francis 
Abbott, of respectable connections, eith- 
er through misfortune or a morbid state 
of mind, which made him desire seclu- 
sion, took up his residence on Goat 
Island, and in the neighborhood of the 
Falls, for two years; and became so fas- 
cinated with the solitude, and infatuated 
with the scenery, that no inducement 
could divert his thoughts, or draw him 
from the spot, where he acquired the 
name of the “ Hermit of Niagara Falls.” 

He arrived on foot in June, 1829, 
dressed in a loose gown or cloak of a 
chocolate color, carrying under his arm 
a roll of blankets, a flute, a portfolio, and 
a large book; which constituted the 
whole of his baggage. He took up his 
abode, in the first instance, in the small 
inn of Ebenezer Kelly, on the New York 
side, stipulating that the room he occu- 
pied should be exclusively his own, and 
that certain parts of his cooking only 
should be done by his host. 

He then repaired to the Library, where 
he gave his name, and borrowed some 
books and music books, and purchased a 
violin; the following day he again vis- 
ited the Library, expatiated largely, with 
great ease and ability on the beautiful 
scenery of the Falls, and declared his 
intention of remaining at least a week ; 
for “a traveller might as well,” he said, 
“examine in detail the various museums 
and curiosities of Paris, as become ac- 
quainted with the splendid scenery of 
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Niagara in the same space of time.” On 
a subsequent visit, he declared his inten- 
tion of staying at least a month, perhaps 
Six. 

Shortly after, he determined on fixing 
his abode on Goat Island, and was de- 
sirous of erecting a hut, in which he 
might live quite secluded ; the proprie- 
tor of the Island not thinking proper to 
grant this request, he occupied a small 
room in the only house, being occasion- 
ally furnished with bread and milk by 
the family, but more generally providing 
and always cooking his own food. Dur- 
ing the second winter of his seclusion, 
the family removed, and to the few per- 
sons with whom he held communion, he 
expressed great satisfaction at being able 
to live alone. 

For some time he enjoyed this seclu- 
sion; but another family having entered 
the house, he quitted the Island, and 
built himself a small cottage on the main 
shore, about thirty rods below the great 
Fall. On the 10th of June, 1831, he 
was seen to bathe twice, and was ob- 
served by the ferryman to enter the wa- 
ter a third time about two o’clock in the 
afternoon; his clothes remaining some 
hours where he had depositéd them, an 
alarm was created, and an ineffectual 
search was made for him. On the 21st, 
his body was taken out of the river at 
Fort Niagara, and was decently interred 
in the burial ground near the Falls. 

When his cottage was examined, his 
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dog was found guarding the door, and 
was with difficulty removed ; his cat oc- 
cupied his bed; his guitar, violin, flutes, 
music books, and port-folio, were scatter- 
ed around in confusion; but not a sin- 
gle written paper of any kind was found 
(although he was known to compose 
much) to-throw the least light on this 
extraordinary character. He was a per- 
son of highly cultivated mind and man- 
ners, a master of languages, deeply read 
in the arts and sciences, and performed 
on various musical instruments with 
great taste ; his drawings were also very 
spirited. 

He had travelled over Europe and 
many parts of the East, possessed great 
colloquial powers when inclined to be 
sociable ; but at times he would desire 
not to be spoken to, and communicated 
his wishes on a slate; sometimes, for 
three or four months together, he would 
go unshaved, with no covering on his 
head, and his body enveloped in a blan- 
ket; shunning all, and seeking the deep- 
est solitude. His age was not more 
than twenty-eight, his person well made, 
and his features handsome. 

Many spots on Goat Island are conse- 
crated to his memory: at the upper end 
he established his walk, which became 
hard trod and well beaten ; between the 





Island and Moss Island was his favorite 
retreat for bathing ;_ here he resorted at 
all seasons of the year, even in the cold- 
est weather, when ice was on the river. 
On the bridge to the Terrapin Rocks, it 
was his daily practice to walk for hours, 
from one extremity to the other, with a 
quick pace; sometimes he would let 
himself down at the end of the project- 
ing timber, and hang under it by his 
hands and feet over the terrific precipice, 
for fifteen minutes at a time, and in the 
wildest hours of the night he was often 
found walking in the most dangerous 
places near the Falls. 

It is now ascertained that this Abbott 
was the son of the Jate John Abbott, (of 
Plymouth, England,) a member of the 
Society of Friends. His guitar, that be- 
guiled so many of his solitary hours, 
and soothed him in his sorrows, is still 
preserved as a curiosity, and may be 
seen at Mr. Hooker’s shop in the village 


of Niagara Falls. 


“‘ Hush’d is the lyre—the hand that swept 

The low and pensive wires, 

Robb’d of its cunning, from the task retires. 
Yes—it is still—the lyre is still ; 

The spirit, which its slumbers broke, 

Hath pass’d away,—and that weak hand 

that woke 
Its forest melodies, hath lost its skill.”’ 





CONUNDRUMS. 


Ir bank-notes could speak, what cele- 
brated Roman name would they utter ? 
Why is a peach-stone like a regiment? 


Why is a woman churning like a cat- 
erpillar ? 
Why is death like the letter E ? 
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One of our young female readers says, 
that she thinks we do not have so many 
articles in the magazine for girls as we 
do for boys. Now thetruth is, that we 
intend almest every article we write for 
the young of both sexes; though some- 
times, as in the case of the Letters of 
Uncle and Aunt Newbury, we have an 
eye to girls and boys respectively. How- 
ever, to gratify our young friend and to 
present something, for once, to amuse 
very young girls, we will introduce from 
the “ American Girl’s Book,” the subject 
of Pincusnions. Here they are sitting 
around the table making them. 

There are a great many sorts of pin- 
cushions. The following are a few of 


them. 





A CORDED PINCUSHION. 
Cut out two round pieces of linen. 
Sew them together, and stuff them with 
bran, so as to form a round ball. Begin 
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on the very centre of each side, and 
with a large needle lay coarse thread or 
cotton all across down to the middle of 
the pincushion where the binding is to 
come. These threads must spread out 
from the centre in every direction like 
rays; the space between them widening 
of course as it descends. Make them 
very even, and do not allow them to be 
loose or slack. Then take a needle 
threaded with sewing silk or fine crew- 
el, and, beginning at the centre from 
which all the coarse cotton threads di- 
verge, (they may be called cords,) work 
the pincushion all round by passing the 
needle twice under each cord, taking the 
stitches very close, even, and regular, 
and completely covering with the sew- 
ing silk both the cords and the space be- 
tween them. The stitches, of course, 


become gradually longer as you go down 
towards the seam that divides the two 
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sides of the pincushion. Supposing that 
you begin with pink silk, you may, after 
a few rounds, take another colour, for 
instance green, then yellow, then blue, 
and then brown. In this manner your 
pincushion will be handsomely striped, 
and the cords will give it a very pretty 
appearance, if evenly laid and well-cov- 
ered. When both sides are finished, 
cover the seam with a binding of dark- 
coloured ribbon, and put on a string and 
bow of the same. Always begin and 
fasten off in a place that is afterwards 
to be worked over. 
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A PINCUSHION IN GORES. 


Take some thick new silk, and cut 
out way’ or fourteen pieces in the 
shape of gores or long triangles. Half 
of these are for the upper and half for 
the under side of the pincushion. Sew 


AMUSING NEEDLE-WORK. 


them all together on the wrong side, and 
then sew the top to the bottom, leaving 
an opening for the stuffing. Stuff it 
hard with bran. Then sew up the 
opening. The points of the gores must 
all meet in the centre, the broad ends 
going to the outward edge, on which, at 
the end of every seam, you must put a 
little tassel or bow, and also one in the 
centre. The tassel may be made of 
tufts of ravelled silk. These pincush- 
ions are generally for the toilet, and are 
made large. 








A HEART PINCUSHION. 

“Cut two pieces of linen into the 
shape of a half handkerchief. Sew them 
together, leaving a small open space at 
the top, and stuff them very hard with 
bran or wool. When sufficiently stuff- 
ed, sew up the opening and cover the 
pincushion with silk, sewed very neatly 
over the edge. Then make the two up- 
per corners meet, and fasten them well 
together. This will bring the pincush- 
ion into the shape of a heart. gPuta 
string to the top. 
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‘‘ Where shall we go.” 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and Wess, Professors in the 


Buston Academy of Music. 
Allegro. Tutti. 
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go? The glorious sun is rising fast, And morn’s cool hours will 
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Where shall we go, where, oh 
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Now to school—’tis time already; There will we 
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go, we will go, we will go— There will Red go. 
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Where shall we go, &c., Where shall we go, &c., 
The scorching noon tide heat is past, The evening shadows lengthen fast, 
And fleecy clouds the sky o’ercast ; The sun’s low, level rays are cast ; 
Where shall we go, &c., Where shall we go, &c., 
Down the vale and o’er the mountain, Home, to greet our gentle mother, 
Through the grove, beside the fountain, Kindest father, sister, brother ; 
Resting in the pleasant bowers, All our sweetest flowers we’ll give them; 
Culling all the sweetest flowers— Oh! how gladly they’ll receive them. 
There will we go, &c. Home we will go, 


Home we will go, 
Home, home, home, home we will go, 
We will go, we will go, we will go, 
Home we will go. 
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LETTER FROM UNCLE NEWBURY. 


— 


DO NOT DECEIVE YOURSELF. 


THERE are few people who knowing- 
ly deceive themselves; but a great ma- 
ny who deceive themselves without 
knowing it. I hope, my boys, that you 
will do neither the one nor the other. 

Perhaps we never deceive ourselves 
more than when we endeavour to de- 
ceive others. The boy who thinks that 
he cheats his master by repeating his 
old lesson instead of learning a new one, 
or by getting another boy to do his task 
for him, is cheating himself much more 
than his master; and this he will find 
on some future day. 

He who cheats another out of a trifle 


is not aware that he is cheating himself 
Vout. V. 23 


out of a thing of great importance, and 
that is, the consciousness of his own in- 
tegrity. Why, this is a jewel in a 
man’s bosom that all the roguery in the 
world can never obtain: so that the man 
who acts dishonestly is deceiving him- 
self. 

Jonathan Wild, even from his earliest 
years, was so clever in deceiving others, 
that he was more than a match for those 
with whom he associated. He contin- 
ued to deceive all through his life : but, 
alas! no one was half so much deceiv- 
ed as himself; for he cheated himself 
out of all the comforts that an honest 
man enjoys, and endured the evils that 
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a dishonest man has to suffer ;—a pris- 
on and a gallows were his reward. 

Lay it down, my boys, as a standing 
rule, that to do an evil deed, however 
advantageous jit may appear, is to de- 
ceive yourselves. 

.There are but very few schoolboys 
who do not remember the lines— 

* When house and land are gone and spent,”’ 
Then learning is most excellent.” 
—but forget not, that the excellency of 
learning consists in the good use to 
which it is applied: if you judge other- 
wise, you deceive yourselves. 

Be not deceived in thinking that 
money can make you happy, though 
this is one of the most common errors 
prevailing in the world. No, no: 
money is an admirable thing in good 
hands, and enables many to do much 
good: but, though your paths were pav- 
ed with bright guineas, you might still 
be as unhappy as misery could make 
you. 

Deceive not yourselves in depending 
on reputation: inestimable as it is, it 
hangs on the frail thread of human 
opinion; and the breath of calumny 
may blow it away forever. 

Esteem and honour your friends ; but 
run not into the error of depending upon 
them: rather think how you can serve 
them, than how you can be served by 
them. 

Do not deceive yourselves in believ- 
ing, that should you deprive yourselves 
by folly, or be deprived by misfortunes, 
of your possessions, the many you now 


call your friends would cling around 
you: if you think this, you are sadly 
deceived indeed. No, no: though a 
few might be found at your side, the 
many would know you no more. 

A ship was stemming the ocean tide, 

And O how gallantly did she ride! 


A storm came on ; it was sad to see: 
And she rolled a wreck on the fathomless sea, 


Her mariners left her one by one 

In that season of peril, almost alone ; 

But a few there were who endur’d the blast, 
And succour’d her in her distress to the last. 


She righted again, and she brav’d the tide: 
And, O how gallantly did she ride! 
It was strange to see, while she stemm’d the 
main, 
How her mariners all came back again! 
While ocean winds her canvass swell, 
That ship of the terrible storm shall tell ; 
And her log-book the names of the crew shal] 
bear, 
Who abandon’d her not in her hour of despair. 
I hope, my boys, that I am not deceiv- 
ing myself, in thinking that you will re- 
member what I say to you. What! 
shall Uncle Newbury give you all his 
maxims in vain? Never, never let it 
be said that you neglected the admoni- 
tions of an old man who was warmly 
interested in your welfare. Remember 
that Iam not a crusty crabstick of an 
old fellow, that would fright away mirth 
and pleasure; but, on the contrary, one 
who delights to see youth, and inno- 
cence, and happiness, go hand in hand 
through the world. 
But now, my boys, comes my most 
important charge on the maxim—* Do 
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not deceive yourself.” You may de- 
ceive yourselves, and all around you, a 
thousand and a thousand times in world- 
ly affairs, and yet find opportunities to 
atone for your errors: but, my dear 
boys, do not deceive yourselves in refer- 
ence to eternity. Eternity! words are 
not yet formed that can fully explain all 
that it involves: but enough that it con- 
tains never-ending joy, and never-end- 
ing woe. My maxims, it is true, are 
moral maxims: but it would be immo- 
rality in an old man, who has been 
taught by bitter experience the instabili- 
ty of all things here below, to omit the 
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opportunity of directing your youthful 
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mind to things that shall abide for ever. 
Take then, in one word, the conviction 
that past events have impressed on the 
mind of Uncle Newbury. Could you, 
through the longest life, enjoy the 
wealth, the honours, and the pleasures 
of the world, all of them put together 
would be as nothing, in the latter end 
of your days, compared with the well? 
grounded hope of eternal life through 
the merits of our blessed Redeemer. 
Most earnestly, and most affectionately, 


does he press this on your considera- 
tion. 





THE INDIAN WARRIORS IN BOSTON, 


Some of our readers will probably 
learn from the newspapers, that the In- 
dian delegates, who lately visited the city 
of Washington, came afterwards to Bos- 
ton; where they were received and 
treated with much attention. Still it is 
believed that most of the readers of the 
magazine will like to have a full and 
accurate account of it to preserve. 

The Indians consisted of delegates 
from four tribes, the Sacs, Foxes, loways 
and Sioux. There were about 30 of 
the Sacs and Foxes, and 20 of the oth- 
ers. All of the men were warriors. 
They reside, as you probably know, 
west of the Mississippi river, a long 
way above St. Louis. 

They arrived in Boston on Friday, 
Oct. 27th, and stopped at Concert Hall. 


The following is a list of the Sacs and 
Foxes. The first is their Indian, the 
second their American name. About 
half of them were chiefs. Kee-o-kuck is 
the principal chief of the Sacs and Foxes. 


Delegates. 


Kee-o-kuck 


Wan-cai-chai 
A-she-an-kon 
Pa-nan-se 
Wan-war-to-so 
Pa-sha-ka-se 
Appan-ose-o-ke-mar 
Waa-ko-me 
Kar-kar-ne-we-nar 
Nar-nar he-kiet 
As-ke-puck-a-wan 
Wa-pella 
Qua-qua-nad-be-qua 
Paa-ka-kar 
Waa-pa-e‘ar-kon 
Waa-pi-acank 
Nar-nar-wan-ke-hait 
Po-we-sheek 
Cor-no-m. -ca 
Waa-ca-shaa-shee 
An-non-e-wit 
Kan-kan-ke 
Kish-ke-kosh 


The Watchful Fox 
Crooked Sturgeon 
Sun Fish 

Shedding Elk 

Great Walker 

The Deer 

The Hereditary Chief 
Clear Water 

The Long Horned Elk 
The Self-made Man 
The Green Track 
The Prince 

The Rolling Eyes 
The Striker 

The White Skin 
White Lion 

The Sorrowful 
Shedding Beard 

Long Nose Fox 

Red Nose Fox 

The Brave Man 

The Cow 

The Man with one Leg 
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Not Delegates. 


Muck-a-tai-me-she-ka kaik Brack Hawk 
Naa-shee-o-snuck Roaring Thunder 
Naa-po-pee Soup 


Women and Children. 


Nar-que-quar The Walking Woman 
Na-pe-sha Water Ear 

Nar-ke-kar The Fish Woman 
Kus-kus-ke The Kas-kas-kia Woman 
Naa-na-quo-che The Large Broach 
Que-no-we The Lonely 

Puck-at-tar The Explosion 


Mus-san-wont Long-huired Fox 
» The first of these last, Nar-que-quar, 
is the wife of Kee-o-kuck, the principal 
chief. The four next are also the wives 
of chiefs. The sixth is Waa-ca-shaa- 
shee’s daughter. The seventh is the 
son of a chief; and the last is the son 
of Kee-o-kuck. 

The following are the names of the 
Indians belonging to the other tribes. 


Yankton Siouz. 


Ha-sa-za The Elk tlorn 

Ah-za-ha The Forked Horn 

Mon-to he The Crane 

Zer-ya-sa The Warrior 

Ta-ka-o He that inflicted the first Wound 
Pa-la-ni-a-pa-pi Struck by a Riccara 

E-mun-ni Him that comes for something 


Toways. 


The No Heart 

The Walking Rain 
The Partizan 

The Plenty of Meat 


Sacs of Missouri. 


Nan-che-nin-ga 
. Ne-o-mun-ne 
Whh-che-mon-ne 
Tah-ro-hon 


Ar-ca-quor The Porcupine 
Cha-ca-pe-wa The Standing Day 
Po-ca-ma The Plumb 
Ne-pa-ca-wah The Wolf ’ 
Am-mo-ni The Swallow 


On Saturday morning the Indians 
were received by the City Authorities 
at Faneuil Hall, which was very much 
crowded by people. Gov. Everett was 
present with the rest, and, with the 
Mayor of the city, Mr. Eliot, was seat- 
ed in the middle, with the Sacs and Fox- 
es on one side and the loways and 


Sioux on the other; the latter being at 
enmity with the former. 

The Sacs and Foxes were dressed in 
their native costume, the whole body, 
above the waist, being naked, or protect- 
ed only by a blanket thrown carelessly 
over the shoulders. ‘Their faces were 
either stained on one side with red or 
yellow, or tattooed. Some of them had 
stains and marks on their backs, arms, 
&c. On their heads they usually wore 
caps with feathers; though the famous 
Black Hawk, now a very old and vene- 
rable looking man, had on his head noth- 
ing but a dirty handkerchief. Some of 
them were very large and stout men, 
and one or twe were about six feet in 
height ; in general, however, they were 
not remarkably large or strong built, but 
rather well formed for activity. 

The Sioux were not dressed in their 
native costume, but in a gay military 
dress; and therefore did not seem to at- 
tract very much attention, except when 
they spoke. 

Kee-o-kuck, the principal chief, is tall, 
straight, and rather gracefu]. He was 
clothed with a skin, and in his hand he 
held something lke a staff with a curi- 
ously contrived handle, and a metal 
piece, in the shape of a sword, extend- 
ing abeve. In speaking, he often mov- 
ed the staff, and in walking, he used it 
as an ordinary cane. 

One chief was dressed in a Buffalo 
skin, with the horns remaining and 
standing out on each side of his head. 
When he afterwards made a speech, he 
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took off this head gear, and handed it to 
the Mayor, leaving his body and head 
eritirely naked to the waist. 

When they were fairly arranged in 
the Hall, the Mayor addressed them in 
a speech, which was interpreted to the 
various tribes by persons who were pres- 
ent for the purpose. The speech was a 
fine one, and was replied to by Kee-o- 
kuck, by the chief with the Buffalo skin, 
and by one of the Sioux chiefs. All 
seemed well pleased, and every thing 
passed off happily. 

On ‘Monday morning, Oct. 30, all of 
the Indians but the Sacs and Foxes, left 
the city early, for the West. Those 
who remained had a levee at 10 o'clock 
at Faneuil Hall, for the ladies only. 
These were introduced under the charge 
of the marshals of the city. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon the In- 
dians assembled in the Representatives’ 
Hall at the State House, with the Gov- 
ernor and many state and other officers, 
and a great concourse of citizens, where 
the Governor, after addressing the peo- 
ple briefly, proceeded to make the fol- 
lowing address to the Indians, which 
was explained to them, sentence by sen- 
tence, by the interpreters, to which they 
replied by a sound like wgh, expressed 
very strongly. 

“ Chiefs and warriors of the United 
Sacs and Foxes, you are welcome to 
our Hall of Council. 

“ Brothers! We have heard the names 
of your Chiefs and Warriors ; our breth- 
ren who have travelled into the West 
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have told us a great deal of the Sacs 
and Foxes. We are rejoiced to see you 
with our own eyes, and take you by the 
hand. 

“ Brothers! We are called the Mas- 
sachusetts. This is the name of the red 
men that once lived here. Their wig- 
wams filled yonder fields, their Council 
fire was kindled on this spot. 

“ Brothers! When our fathers came 
over the great water, they were a small 
band. ‘Khe red man stood upon the 
rock by the sea-side, and saw our fath- 
ers. He might have pushed them into 
the water and drowned them. But he 
stretched out his arm to our fathers and 
said, ‘Welcome, white men.’ Our fath- 
ers were hungry, and the red man gave 
them corn and venison. Our fathers 
were cold, and the red man wrapped 
them up in his blanket. We are now 
numerous and powerful, but we remem- 
ber the kindness of the red man to our 
fathers. Brothers, you are welcome, we 
are glad to see you. 

“ Brothers! our faces are pale and 
your faces are dark ; but our hearts are 
alike. The great spirit has made his 
children of different colours, but he 
loves them all. 

‘ Brothers! You dwell between the 
Mississippi and the Missouri. They are 
mighty rivers. They have one branch 


far East in the Alleghanies, and another 
far West in the Rocky Mountains; but 
they flow together at last into one great 
Stream, and run down together into the 
Sea. 


In like manner, the red man 
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dwells in the West; and the white man 
in the East by the Great Water. But 
they are all one band, one family; it 
has many branches and one head. 

“ Brothers! As you entered our Coun- 


cil House, you beheld the image of our 


great Father, Washington. It is a cold 
stone, it cannot speak. But he was the 
friend of the red man, and bade his chil- 
dren live in friendship with their red 
brethren. He is gone to the world of 
Spirits—But his words have made a 
very deep print on our hearts, like the 
step of a strong buffalo on the soft clay 
of the prairie. 

“ Brother, I perceive your little son 
between your knees. God preserve his 
life, my brother. He grows up before 


you like the tender Sapling by the side 


of the mighty Oak. May the Oak and 
the Sapling flourish a long time togeth- 
er. And when the mighty oak ‘is fallen 
on the ground, may the young tree fill 
its place in the forest, and spread out its 
branches over the tribe, like the parent 
trunk. 

“ Brothers! I make you a short talk 
and again bid you welcome to our Coun- 
cil Hall.” 

Kee-o-kuck then replied to His Excel- 
lency in his own language, which was 
interpreted sentence by sentence. 

“T am very much gratified to have 
the pleasure of shaking hands with the 
great chief of the State, and the chiefs 
who surround him. The remark you 
made just now, that the Great Spirn 
made both of us, though your skin is 


white, and mine red, is true. He made 
our hearts alike. ‘The only difference 
is, that he made you speak one language 
and me another. He made us hands to 
take each other by, and eyes to see each 
other. Brother, | am very happy to be 
able to say, before I die, that I have been 
to the house where your fathers used to 
speak with ours, as we now do with you, 
and I hope the Great Spirit is pleased at 
this sight. I hope he will long keep 
friendship between the white and red 
men. I hope that he sees us, and that 
our hearts are friendly to each other.— 
My remarks are short, and I shall say 
no more, but take all our friends here by 
the hand, and hope that the Great Spirit 
will bless them.” 

Wa-pella, a principal chief, spoke 
next to Kee-o-kuck. He said :— 

“T am very happy to meet my friends 
in the land of our forefathers. I recol- 
lect when a little boy, of hearing my 
grandfather say that at this place the 
red man first took the white man by the 
hand. I am very happy that this island 
can sustain so many white men as have 
come on to it; I am glad that they can 
find a living, and happy that they can 
be contented with living on it. I am 
glad to hear the white man call us his 
brethren—it is true that he is the eldest 
of the two; but where I live my tribe is 
the eldest among the red men. I have 
shaken hands with many different tribes 
of people, and am very much gratified 
that I have lived to come and talk with 
the white man of his fathers in this 
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great house. I shall go home and tell 
my brethren that I have been.to this 
great place, and it shall not be forgotten 
by me nor my children.” 

Po-we-sheek, a principal chief, said : 

“This is the place where our tribe 
once lived. I have often heard my fath- 
er and grandfather say that they once 
lived by the sea-coast where the white 
man first came. I wish I had a book 
and could read in it all these things. I 
have been told that that is the way you 
get all your knowledge. As far as I 
can understand the language of the white 
people, it appears to me that the Ameri- 
cans have reached a high stand among 
the white people—that very few could 
overpower them. It is the same with 
regard to us—though I say it. Where 
I live, I am looked up to by others, and 
they all respect me. Iam very happy 
that two great men like you and [ should 
meet and shake hands together.” 

Kee-o-kuck presented his son, Mus- 
san-wont, to the Governor, saying, that 
he was young, but he had a heart, and 
would not forget what had passed on 
this occasion. The Goyernor then pre- 
sented his little son to Mus-san-wont, and 
they shook hands together. 

The remaining chiefs of the villages 
then shook hands with the Governor, 
and afterwards the war chiefs, who are 
entirely distinct from the former. One 
of the latter, who wears a buffalo skin 
and horns, said to the Governor :— 

“T am much pleased with the conver- 
sation our chiefs have had with you. [| 
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am glad that you noticed Mus-san-wont, 
Kee-o-kuck’s son—he will succeed to 
his father and be achief. The chiefs 
who have spoken to you are all village 
chiefs—for my part I have nothing to do 
with the villages, but I go to war and 
fight for the women and children.” 

Appan-ose-o-ke-mar, a principal chief, 
said :-— 

“ My brother who spoke last has told 
you the truth—he has nothing to do 
with the villages, but fights for the wo- 
men and children. Although we have 
no paper to put our words down, we 
shall not forget this good council, nor 
the remarks of our friends. In my tribe 
Iam ranked among the braves, and I 
have my arms in my hands. They are 
all my defence, and I like them very 
much. I[ wish to leave them in this 
house for the white man to remember 
the red man of the far West. My pres- 
ent may not be agreeable, but it is made 
with a good heart.” 

He then took off his arms, wampum 
belt, moccasins, and all the articles of 
his dress except the blanket, and laid 
them on the table before the Governor. 

The celebrated Black Hawk now 
spoke. He said :— 

“] like very well to hear you talk of 
the Great Spirit. He made us both of 


one heart, though your skin is white and 
mine red. When the first white man 
came on to the island, we thought they 
were French. They were our brothers 
as you are. Your heart is white and so 
On our journey your white 


is mine. 
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brothers hung round our necks white 
medals such as the French gave us. The 
Great Spirit is pleased at our talking to- 
gether to-day. I have lived for a long 
time between the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri. I like to hear you talk of them. 
I have got to be old. You are a man 
and so am I, and that.is the reason we 
talk together as brothers. I cannot 
shake hands with all my friends in par- 
ticular, but by shaking hands with you 
I shall with them.” 

Another chief—we did not hear his 
name—said :— 

“ Brother, I wish to give you the pipe 
ofa chief. I leave it for you to remem- 
ber me by. I am happy that our chiefs 
have had this conversation with their 
white brother. I am part white myself 
—my father was a Frenchman. He is 
now an old man, and has put me in his 
place, and I am a brave among my tribe. 
He has often told me of the place where 
the white man first landed. It was not 
so old a story then as itis now. I am 
very happy to see you and take you by 
the hand in this great council house of 
your forefathers. I leave you the pipe, 
and my club as an evidence of my 
rank.” 

The Governor then said :-— 

“ Brothers! We have listened to your 
talks with great pleasure. They have 
sunk into our hearts. We receive with 
satisfaction the tokens of friendship you 
have laid on our council table. 

“ Brothers! We are but one of the 
council fires of the United States. We 


have no right to give you medals. The 
President of the United States alone has 
that power. But we shall presently of- 
fer you some small tokens of our friénd- 
ship: some of the white man’s arms in 
exchange for your weapons and war or- 
naments ; and a few articles of dress for 
your women and children. They are of 
small value, but we hope you will accept 
them as tokens of our friendship.” 

The Chiefs were then conducted to 
the balcony of the State House, where, 
in presence of the immense multitude 
around, and on the common, he distrib- 
uted amongst them a variety of articles, 
consisting principally of swords and pis- 
tols for the men, and shawls for the wo- 
men. 

The Indian party then partook of some 
refreshments procured for them, in the 
Council Chamber, and were escorted to 
the common, where they performed a 
variety of war dances, in the presence 
of one of the largest, if not the largest, 
concourse of people, ever assembled 
there. It is believed that the number 
of spectators could not have been less 
than 80,000. The dances being ended, 
the party were placed in open barouches, 


_ and escorted to their lodgings by the 


National Lancers. 

In the evening, it is said, they attend- 
ed one of the theatres (we had hoped 
this story was untrue) and were after- 
wards present at a party at Gov. Ever- 
ett’s; and early the next day they left 
the city for their native forests beyond 
the Mississippi. 
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Tms youth 
was a younger 
son of the Mar- 
quis de Mont- 
calm, and was 
born, in 1719, 
at Candiac, 
near Nimes, in 
France. 

His father 
had received a 
remarkably ex- 
cellent educa- 
tion: and to 
procure a simi- 
lar one for his 
son was a point 
which he had 
much at heart. 
He procured 
for him the best 
masters _ that 
were to be had 
in France ; and 
he did not hes- 
itate, for this 
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object, to incuy 
that expense 
which others 
lavish upon su- 
perfluities, in 
contempt of 
things ~~ both 
honourable and 
necessary. 

The instruec- 
tors of little 
Candiac sim- 
plified for him, 
with the ut- 
most clear- 
ness, the first 
elements of the 
sciences. They 
presented them 
to him in so 
many varied 
and charming 
forms, that he 
never manifes- 
ted repugnance 
to learning. 


What we frequently touch, and what offers itself to our eyes without study and 
without constraint, easily impresses itself on our memory. 


occurred to them to trace, upon cards 


In consequence, it 
, the different characters of the alphabet. 


By comparing them together, young Candiac was able to distinguish them at the 


age of fifteen months ; 


it was sufficient to ask him for'a B, an X, ora Z, &e. 


He ran immediately to seek the letter, and brought it joyfully to the person 


who had asked for it. 


This first step being taken, other means, no less ingenious, were employed, 
completely to initiate the young pupil in reading. 


OR emer - 


Lea! a a ee. 
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Full as is the French language of 
contradictory rules and difficulties, he 
advanced in it with a rapid pace. It is 
even asserted that, at the age of three 
years, he read and pronounced very 
well French, Latin, and Greek, wheth- 
er printed or manuscript. Threats and 
punishments are unfortunately necessa- 
ry to make many children study. It 
was not so with the docile Candiac. 
Singularly sensible to praise, a kind 
word, a caress, was sufficient to stimu- 
late his exertions; and he always per- 
formed much more than was required 
of him. Such was even his ardour for 
study, and his insatiable appetite for 
books, that it was necessary to conceal 
them from his sight. 

When he had completed his fourth 
year, he was instructed in the abstract 
principles of Latin: and in ten months 
he was able to construe the lives of Cor- 
nelius Nepos, and Justin’s Universal 
History. Besides the ancient languages, 
he also learned arithmetic, geography, 
history, geometry, and antiquities. All 
these sciences became familiar to him in 
a short time; his masters could scarce- 
ly follow him; and they were no less 
astonished at the rapidity of his progress 
than at the justness of his reasoning. 

At an age when other children scarce- 
ly lisp their alphabet, the son of the 
Marquis de Montcalm had already pe- 
rused, and even made extracts from, his- 
torians, orators, philosophers, and gram- 
marians; and his reputation every day 
increasing, extended far beyond his pa- 
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ternal mansion. Montpelier, Nimes, 
Usez, Lyons, Grenoble,-Paris itself, paid 
a just tribute of admiration to so much 
learning united in so tender a mind. 
The public papers were filled with flat- 
tering accounts of this young phenome- 
non, and a number of interesting partie- 
ulars were related of him. 

The various knowledge and the rep- 
utation of young Candiac attracted to 
his father’s house a crowd of persons, 
who took pleasure in conversing with 
him. His father having one day invit- 
ed five or six scholars of the first rank 
in learning, the conversation naturally 
turned upon the sciences. Every one 
started a question: one in geometry, 
another on history, another on langua- 
ges: the timid child was afraid at first, 
through modesty, to mingle in the con- 
versation; he contained himself within 
the bounds of a respectful silence, in 
presence of men of consummate learn- 
ing, whom he considered as his masters: 
but, being invited to speak in his turn, 
he soon proved that he was no stranger 
to the profound subjects under conside- 
ration; he even made observations which 
had escaped the other persons present, 
and which were little expected from one 
of his age. 

Little Montcalm had an astonishing 
memory, and geography was not less fa- 
miliar to him than other things. He 
again surprised all the company with his 
knowledge of this subject. Having de- 


manded of the guests the name of their 
province, and the place of their birth, he 














took some chalk, and began to trace a 
map of France upon the floor. When 
his plan was finished, he showed to ev- 
ery one the spot, the respective situation, 
the distance, the aspect of his native 
place, he mentioned the battles which 
had been fought there, the rivers which 
watered it, and the celebrated men to 
whom it had given birth. He afterwards 
accompanied this operation with remarks 
on natural history and antiquities. 

A very well informed lady, little daz- 
zled by this vast appearance of learning, 
imagined that young Candiac was a par- 
rot, who repeated a lesson, and under- 
stood nothing but the words. In conse- 
quence of this opinion, she put him upon 
subjects capable of exercising his reason 
and powers of reflection. Borrowing 
the language of the dazzled vulgar, she 
affected to exalt the conquest of Alexan- 
der, and the empire of the Romans ; af- 
ter which she asked little Montcalm his 
opinion of them. 

“This is my opinion,” replied he: 
“ All those famous warriors were only 
the scourges of the earth. The Tyrians 
and Carthagenians, who have been so 
much vilified, appear to me far prefer- 
able ; they enriched by commerce those 
flourishing nations which the others de- 
stroyed by arms.”—*“ My good friend,” 
pursued the lady, “ you surely will not 
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be so severe on the conquest of Peru by 
the Spaniards ; and you cannot refuse a 
just tribute of admiration to the discov- 
ery of the New World by Christopher 
Columbus ; for, in fact, the sugar and 
sweetmeats of St. Domingo are excel- 
lent things. What do you think ?”— 
“ This is a great problem to solve,” re- 
plied Candiac, in a serious tone, “at 
my age it does not belong to me to de- 
cide : however, I do not believe that we 
have become richer for the gold of Pe- 
ru, or happier for wants that we knew 
not before.” 

Charmed with the propriety and good 
sense of his answers, the lady took the 
child in her arms, and looking at the 
Marquis of Montcalm, she exclaimed: 
“ What an honour, what a comfort, for 
a father to have a son so well informed 
and well educated! Ah! could I pro- 
cure such a son, though at the expense 
of my whole fortune, I should think my- 
self rich enough with such a treasure !” 

This early prodigy, however, only ap- 
peared for a moment on the scene of the 
world : whether it was that an excess of 
watchfulness and application weakened 
his health, or that he was born with too 
delicate a constitution, he was cropped 
in the bud. A complication of disorders 


carried him off at the age of seven years, 
October 8, 1726. 





ANSWERS TO CONUNDRUMS IN THE LAST NUMBER. 


9. Because 


3. She makes 


1. Cassius, (cash ws.) 
it has a kernel, (colonel.) 





the butter fly, (butterfly) 4. It is the 


end of life. 
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KING HENRY AND THE WOODCUTTER. 


“JT was reading this morning,” said 
Mrs. Stanhope, to her son George, “an 
anecdote of Henry the Fourth of France, 
which I thought would interest you; 
and, if you wish it, I will tell it to you. 
I am not quite sure that it is a true sto- 
ry; but as Henry was a kind and con- 
descending prince, it is most likely to be 
so.”—* Thank you, dear mother,” said 
George; “but let me first call Egbert 
and Gertrude.”—“ Do, my dear boy. I 
am glad to find that your pleasures are 
not selfish.” 

The party being assembled round the 
fire, Mrs. Stanhope related the following 
story. 

{r was in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth of France, and towards the close 
of a fine autumnal day, that a wood-cut- 
ter, fatigued and wearied with his day’s 
labour, was slowly returning to his hut, 
situated on the borders of a’ forest in the 
province of Orléannois. He quickened 
his pace, as he perceived the light in his 
humble dwelling; and thought of the 
smiling faces which were there to wel- 
come him: and in a few minutes honest 
Jacques Dussain was comfortably seated 
by a blazing fire, with one rosy child on 
his knee, another at his feet, and a third 
assisting her mother to prepare the 
evening meal. 

“ Well, Jacques !” said his wife, when 
their frugal repast was ended, “ what 
news do you think I heard to-day? But 
you might guess all night and never 


guess right; so [ll tell you myself; and 
you may be sure ’tis true, for it was told 
me by my nephew Louis, who heard it 
from Pierre the carrier himself. The 
king is come to Fontainbleau !”—“ The 
king come to Fontainbleau !” exclaimed 
Jacques; “the great, the good King 
Henry come to Fontainbleau! Then I 
will go and see him, if my name is 
Jacques Dussain !” 

“ My dear Jacques Dussain,” said his 
wife, “how you talk! Think of the 
distance !—“ Yes, father,” said his little 
Marie; “do go, and take him some of 
my strawberries.”—‘“ And one of my 
new cheeses,” said her elder sister An- 
nette: “mother says they are very 
good.”—“] wish I had something to 
send him,” sighed little Philip; “ but, 
father, tell him, when I’m a great man, 
I'll be his soldier, and fight his battles.” 
—“*So you shall, my boy,” said his 
father, patting his head; “and I hope 
you thank God every night that you 
have such a king to reign over you ; tru- 
ly is he called Good and Great! So, 
wife, take out my Sunday clothes; for 
see him I must.” 

“Well, but Jacques,” said his wife. 
who, with the curiosity of her sex, did 
not like the idea of her husband seeing 
such a sight as “le grand Monarque” 
without her,—* but, Jacques, had not I 
better go with you ?”—*“ Thee go with 
me, Jeanne! Couldst thee walk thirty 
miles? No, no, Jeanne, stay at home, 
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and [’ll bring thee a particular account 
of him, and all I see.” 

“ Why now I dare say,” said the per- 
severing Jeanne, “that you won’t see 
him after all; he’ll be out, or at dinner, 
or something: or, if you should see him, 
it will be at a distance; you'll catch a 
glimpse of the feather in his cap; or 
you'll hear the people shouting ‘ Vive le 
Roi!’ and you'll call that seeing him. 
Besides, you'll never know him from all 
his lords; thee’d better stay at home.” 
—‘ No,” said the woodcutter, who, in 
this instance, was determined to have 
his own way; “I’ve heard much of 
Henri Quatre ; and if I could only see 
him, were it but for a moment, | should 
go to my grave a happier man. I'll set 
off by peep of day.” 

Accordingly, early the next morning, 
Jacques, arrayed in his best suit, and 
carrying in his hand Marie’s little bas- 
ket of strawberries, (the cheese, on sec- 
ond thoughts, was not considered good 
enough,) commenced his loyal journey 
to Fontainbleau, which was distant about 
thirty miles. That very morning, and 
just at the hour that Jacques left his 
lowly cot, King Henry with his faithful 
friend and prime minister, the immortal 
Sully, at his side, and accompanied bya 
numerous escort of noblemen and at- 
tendants, rode through the gates of Fon- 
tainbleau,—a gay and gallant assem- 
blage—to enjoy his favourite diversion 
of hunting. 

It was a splendid morning : the mon- 


arch, so justly beloved by his people, 


was in high spirits, and his good-hu- 
moured gaiety communicated itself ‘to 
all around, as, the king setting them the 
example, they entered with ardour upon 
the pleasures of the chase. Many a 
turn, and many a bound, had the poor 
stag to take that day, in order to baffle 
his unwearied pursuers ; but he did baf- 
fle them; and it was not till the sun 
had for some hours passed its meridian, 
that Henry found himself on his road 
homewards, but alone, and at some dis- 
tance from his palace. 

He blew his bugle, to:summon his at- 
tendants, and was riding slowly on, 
when he was accosted by a countryman, 
who was seated at the foot of a tree, 
with these words: “Do you think, sir, 
there is any chance of our good King 
Henry’s passing this way? I have 
walked twenty miles to see him.”— 
“Why, there is some chance,” said 
Henry; “but if you could go to Fon- 
tainbleau, you would be sure of seeing 
him there.” “Ah! sir,” said the old 
man, who was no other than Jacques 
Dussain, “I am so weary!” “ Well, 
then,” said his majesty, “get on my 
horse, behind me; I will take you to- 
wards it.” 

Jacques accordingly mounted, and, af- 
ter riding some way, asked the king, 
how he should know his majesty from 
his courtiers. ‘ Easily enough,” repli- 
ed the king; “ his majesty will wear his 
hat; his courtiers will bareheaded.” 
This satisfied Jacques, and they rode on ; 
when Henry asked him what he had in 
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his basket. “QO, sir,” said Dussain, 
“they are some strawberries of my little 
Marie’s, which she has sent as a pres- 
ent to eur good king.”—“ Strawberries 
are they? I dare say, the king will not 
object to my taking a few, for I am very 
thirsty: let me taste them, friend ?”— 
“ Willingly, sir,” said Jacques, handing 
him the basket. 

The fruit was very refreshing, and 
gradually disappeared ;. and the king, 
returning the empty basket, said with a 
smile, “ You see I have more than tasted 
them.”—‘ I am sure, sir, I do not grudge 
them to so kind a gentleman, and Ma- 
rie can send his majesty some more.” 
At this moment, the attendants rode up, 
and, though much surprised at King 
Henry’s companion, awaited his com- 
mands with their hats off, in respectful 
silence. 

“O, mother, how very funny!” ex- 
claimed little Gertrude, unable longer 
to restrain her glee. “ How pleased 
Jacques must have been! But did the 
king take him to the palace on the same 
horse ?”—“ No, my love; he procured 
him a horse, and, when arrived at the 
palace, Jacques was so kindly treated, 
that, as he afterwards told his wife, he 
several times thought it must be all a 
dream. Before his departure, the next 
morning, the king sent him a louis d’or, 
(a piece of money) with a fine milch 
cow for little Marie, in return, as he 
said, for the refgeshment her strawber- 
ries had afforded him; and the delight- 
ed Jacques returned home, and could at- 


tend to nothing, and talk of nothing, for 
three whole days, but his adventure with 
the king: though, he said, it took that 
time to convince his wife that he had 
actually been on the same horse with 
his majesty.” 

“T think I should have liked that king, 
mother,” said Egbert ; “he must have 
been very good-natured.”—* He was of 
a most amiable disposition, Egbert; and 
so fond of children, that he used fre- 
quently to join in the amusements of his 
own little family. 

“One day, when this great monarch, 
the restorer of France, and the peace- 
maker of Europe, was playing on all- 
fours, with his little son on his back, an 
ambassador suddenly entered the apart- 
ment, and surprised him in this attitude. 
The monarch, without moving from it, 
said to him, ‘ Monsieur |’Ambassadeur, 
have you any children? ‘ Yes sire,’ he 
replied. ‘ Very well, then I shall finish 
my race round the room.’ ” * 

“Was he a brave king, mother ?” 
asked George. “I like valiant mon- 
archs.”——“ He was bold and intrepid, 
George, from his childhood ; and his ed- 
ucation did not tend to diminish his nat- 
urally brave character. 

“He was brought up amongst the 
mountains of Berne; where he was 
dressed in plain apparel, fed on the 
coarsest food, and early accustomed to 
many privations. He used to sit under 
a rock, when he was a boy like you, 





* You will see a picture of this scene in the frontie 
piece of this volume. 
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Egbert, and eat his barley-bread and 
cheese with as great a relish as if it had 
been the daintiest morsel in his father’s 
palace. The end of this good king, who 
was indeed the father of his people, was 
most melancholy. He was stabbed to 


ABOUT THE LEOPARD. 


, 
the heart, by an assassin, named Ravail- 
lac, as he was in his carriage, and al- 
most instantly expired. Few kings 
have been more deeply or universally 
lamented by their subjects.” 





THE LEOPARD. 


Tue Leopard is found in great num- 
bers in the mountainous districts of South 
Africa, where he preys upon such of the 
antelopes as he can surprise, on young 
baboons, and on the rock badgers or rab- 
bits. He is very much dreaded by the 
farmers at the Cape of Good Hope for 
his ravages among the flocks, and among 
the young foals and calves in the breed- 
ing season. 

In watching for his prey, the leopard 
crouches on the ground, with his fore 
paws stretched out and his head between 
them, and his eyes rather directed up- 
ward. His appearance in his wild 
state is exceedingly beautiful, his mo- 
tions in the highest degree easy and 
graceful, and his agility in bounding 
among the rocks and woods quite amaz- 
ing. 

The leopard is often seen, at night, in 
the villages of the negroes on the west 
coast of Africa ; and, being considered a 
sacred animal, is never hunted, though 
women and children are not unfrequent- 
ly destroyed by him. In the Cape Col- 
ony, where no such respect is paid to 
him, he is more shy. 





In South Africa the leopard seldom 
ventures to attack mankind, except when 
driven to extremities, or when he meets, 
now and then, with some poor unguard- 
ed Hottentot child. Yet in remote pla- 
ces, even here, his low, half smothered 
crow! is frequently heard at night, as 
he prowls around the cottage or kraal. 
His purpose, on such occasions, is to 
break into the sheep-fold; and in this 
purpose he frequently succeeds, in spite 
of the troops of fierce watch dogs which 
every farmer keeps. 

The leopard, like the hyena, is often 
caught in traps constructed of large 
stones and timbers, but upon the same 
principle as a common mouse-trap. 
When hunted in the fields, he betakes 
himself to a tree, if one should happen 
to be within his reach. The cut repre- 
sents him in this position. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is particularly dangerous 
to approach him; though, from his ex- 
posed situation, he is a more easy prey 
to the shot of the hunter. 

The business of hunting the leopard 
is, at all times, and in all countries, ex- 


ceedingly perilous. Many lose their 
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lives by it, and many more get terribly 
mangled, so that their lives, afterwards, 
are of very little value. Of what im- 
portance are our lives to our friends and 
families, after an arm is torn off, or our 
other limbs, or our bodies so injured as 
to make us cripples for life? And what 
folly is it to expose ourselves to these 
injuries for the mere furs, as some hunt- 
ers appear to do? Is it not time enough 
to expose our lives and limbs in this way 
when it becomes necessary to do so, for 
the safety of our flocks, our cattle, or 
our families, or for that of our neigh- 
bors ¢ 

I cannot bear this hunting, fishing, 
trapping, &c. for sport; it seems to me 
unworthy of man, the lord of creation. 
The animals were placed under our care, 





NOTES OF A RAMBLER. 





by the Great Being who himself made 
them,—not that we might sport with 
their health or their lives, or give them 
a moment’s unnecessary pain. Our 
business is to promote their health and 
happiness, unless they become ati injury 
to us in some way or other, or we 
need them for food. At any rate—and 
I repeat it—they were delivered into our 
hands to be taken care of. 

I was so brought up as to be exceed- 
ingly fond of fishing and of some kinds 
of hunting—fond of the sport, J mean. 
But it is now ‘more than twenty years 
since I have allowed myself to catch fish 
or to hunt animals. I donot need them 
for food, and they do not molest me; 
and why should I molest them, simply 
because I happen to love the fun of it? 





NOTES OF A RAMBLER. 


BUFFALO.—JOURNEY HOMEWARD. 


Ir was June 10, when at two o'clock 
in the afternoon we set out from the 
“Falls” for Buffalo. The distance is 
22 miles. About a mile above the Falls 
we passed Schlosser, the mere remnant 
of an old village and fort. Along here, 
you have a fine view of the broad Niag- 
ara, of Navy Island, two miles above the 
Falls, of the northern end of Grand Isl- 
and, and of the village and battle 
ground of Chippewa on the Canada 
shore. 

For some time after this, we travelled 
near the shore, with woods chiefly on 
our left, though with some few farms in- 


terspersed, and Grand Island, a large 
island seven or eight miles in length, 
on our right. The arm of the river be- 
tween us and the island was seldom 
more than halfa mile wide; butitisa 
noble stream; and the island is covered 
with the most beautiful forests. 

About ten miles from the Falls is the 
village of Tonawanta; new, but rather 
flourishing. Itis near the mouth of a 
little river of the same name. Here the 


rail-road crosses the Great Canal from 
Lockport. Opposite Tonawanta is White 
Haven, a little village of Grand Island, 
containing about 50 families, with many 
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workshops. The principal business at 
White Haven is to get out ship timber, 
which is sent by canal to Albany, and 
thence to Boston by sloops. This island 
belongs to the United States, and is chief- 
ly owned by a company from Boston. 
Navy Island, of which I spoke just now, 
belongs to Canada. It was near White 
Haven that Major Noah, of New York, 
a Jew, began, ten or twelve years ago, 
to build a city, to be called Ararat, into 
which he meant to collect his wandering 
countrymen: the project, however, did 
not succeed. 

In going on from ‘Tonawanta towards 
Buflaio, we passed, for the greater part 
of the distance, through thick and heavy 
woods, with here and there an opening 
and a log house, or a cluster of log 
houses. ‘Two miles from Buffalo is 
Black Rock, consisting of two conside- 
rable villages, the upper and the lower. 
Here resides Gen. Peter B. Porter, a 
gentleman who made quite a figure dur- 
ing the war of 1812, already mentioned. 
Black Rock was burnt at that time, as 
perhaps you know, by the British; but 
it is pretty well rebuilt. Opposite Black 
Rock, on the Canada side, is Waterloo, 
a most beautiful place ; and the country 
round it looks almost like a continued 
garden. I was very much pleased with 
the country in Upper Canada, what I 
saw of it. 

We are now almost to Buffale. 


Ah, 


yonder is the great inland sea, of Lake 
Erie. S& its sloops and schooners, and 
steamboats. And yonder on the Cana- 


RAMBLES OF RICHARD ROVER. 





But we are now 
stopping. Can this be Buffalo? It is 
not so thickly settled as I supposed. 
We go to the Eagle Tavern, and stop 


da side is Fort Erie. 


for the Sabbath. We find the city 
spread over a great surface, with wide, 
handsome, well paved streets, and many 
elegant buildings. It is certainly des- 
tined to be great place. It is not in the 
west now-a-days; it is only the key 
of the west. Here you can stand and 
look westward. I sighed to get into 
one of the large and beautiful steam- 
boats which lay there, and in 20 hours 
be in Cleveland, in 25 in Toledo, and in 
30 in Detroit. Buffalo is said to contain 
already 20,000 inhabitants; and yet it 
is only about twenty years since the 
British burnt it to the ground, and it is 
only a few years since it was nearly 
destroyed by fire. One of the finest 
views I had of Buffalo was from the 
top of the Eagle House, where [ stopped. 
The city seemed to extend, in scattered 
buildings and small patches of buildings, 
several miles northward, eastward, and 
southward. The river and lake bound 
it on the west, of course. 

Monday, June 12, we set out on our 
return, in the packet canal boat Monroe. 
As we had travelled the whole route be- 
fore, except from Tonawanta to Lock- 
port, we saw little that was interesting. 
We saw indeed some sections of the 
country which, in going, were passed in 
the night, but we saw nothing which it 
would be worth while to mention till we 
arrived at Utica. 
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I might indeed relate to you many 
things which took place on board our 
boat as we passed along. I might tell 
you about a bad child that we had on 
board. Though not yet three years old, 
he would utter the most horrid oaths, 
when in anger; nor could his mother 
restrain him any more than if he had 
been a tiger. She did not know how to 
govern him. Poor woman, she was to 
be pitied ; but the child still more. 

We spent one night in Utica. In the 
evening I went to Whitesborough, and 
attended an exhibition of the Manual 
School there. I left Utica at six, and 
returned to my lodgings at nine, having 
walked the whole distance, eight miles, 
and spent an hour at the exhibition. 

The next morning, June 15, we set 
out in the rail-road cars for Schenecta- 
dy. From Schenectady we went, at 
half-past three in the afternoon, to Sara- 
toga Springs, about 20 miles; passing 
through Ballston. We arrived at the 
Springs at 6 o’clock, and put up at Con- 
gress Hall. 

We spent the remainder of the day 
very agreeably, in looking round the vil- 
lage, and visiting the springs. There 
is a great number of these springs, but 
the water of nearly all of them is much 
alike. It tastes like soda water, when it 
has almost done effervescing or boiling. 
There are, however, one or two springs 
there which are strongly impregnated 
with sulphur. 

One of these springs boils up in the 
middle of a soft rock, about as large as 


a common cock of hay,and nearly of the 
same shape. You look into the top of 
the rock as you would into the top of a 
well, about a foot in diameter; and see 
the water boiling up about two feet from 
the top. 

There were very few visitors at the 
Springs. In the first place, it was 
too early in the season. In the sec- 
ond place, money was scarce. It is 
rather costly living at the Springs. For 
mere board you have to pay two dollars 
a day at the best houses. Some of them 
are Congress Hall, United States Hotel, 
and the Pavilion. There were only 


7 persons at table at Congress Hall, while . 


they can accommodate at least 300. At 
the United States, there were only 6. 

From Saratoga we went to Troy, 
about 30 miles, on another rail-road. 
On our way we passed through a place 
called Half Moon. We also passed 
near Stillwater. On our journey, for a 
part of the time, the Green Mountains 
of Vermont were in sight of us, and the 
Hudson between. We also passed 
through Waterford, and across the mouth 
of the Mohawk river, in full view of 
Lansingburgh. 

June 19, we went in a steam boat to 
New York. Leaving Troy at 6 o'clock 
in the morning, we had a fine view of 
the scenery along the beautiful banks of 
the Hudson, all the way to New York. 
The principal cities, towns and villages 
on the Hudson, after leaving Troy and 
Albany, are Castleton, Coeymans, New 


Baltimore, Coxsackie, Kinderhook, Ath. 
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ens, Hudson, Catskill, Ulster, Red Hook, 
Rhinebeck, Twolfskill, Staatsburg, Eso- 
pus, Hydepark, Newpaltz, Poughkeep- 
sie, Shawangunk, Newburg, Matawan, 
West Point, Peekskill, Singsing, New 
City, Tarrytown, Yonkers, and Jersey 
City. Of these places, Hudson, Pough- 
keepsie, and Newburg, were the largest 
and handsomest. Newburg is a very 
handsome place. At Singsing is a state 
prison, and at West Point a military 
academy. We hada fine view of the 
Catskill mountains, and of the High- 


PUZZLES. 


lands, above and below West Point. We 
saw also the very house, in Tarrytown, 
where Major Andre, the British spy, was 
taken ; and the very spot in Tappan, op- 
posite the river, where he was hanged. 
We arrived at New York at 6 o’clock. 
From New York, we went, the next day, 
in a storm, which blew a gale that made 
us almost all sea sick, to New Haven, 
and its vicinity, and thence in a few 
days by stage and rail-road to Boston; 


“having travelled, in the whole, about 
1400 miles. 





PUZZLES FROM JUVENILE CORRESPONDENTS. 


I am a word of five letters. My Ist, 
3d and Sth is the name of a small ani- 
mal; my 2d, 3d and 5th is the name of 
a useful article of clothing ; my 3d, 4th 
and 5th is the power of doing something 
not taught by nature and instinct; my 
4th, 3d and 5th is. the name of a trouble- 
some animal; my Ist, 3d, 4th and Sth 
is the name of something much used on 
a farm; my 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th is the 
name of a large animal, much sought 
after by sportsmen; my whole is the 
name of something much used by sail- 


ors. N.N. I. 





New York, Nov. 2, 1837. 
Max. Epiror, 


I herewith send you the answers to 
some of the puzzles which have appear- 
ed in your magazine. On page 312 of 
the 4th Vol. the answer is Marblehead ; 
on page 127 of this volume the answer 


is Algebra; on page 190 the answer is 
Wellington ; the 2nd, on the same page, 
is Pennsylvania; the 3d on the same 
page is Righteousness; the 4th, on the 
same page, is Multiplication; on page 
191 the answer is Florence; 2d on the 
same page is Baltimore; on page 272, 
is Hospital; on page 290, the difference 
is Twenty. I also send you a puzzle 
and a riddle. The following is a puz- 
zle, to be read right. 7 
money I friend 
Once had—on both I set great store—and a 
Lent my—and took his note therefor—to my 
Asked my—and naught but words I got—of my 
Lost my—for sue him I would not—and my 
If I had—as I had once before—and a 
I'd keep my—and play the fool no more—-and my 


Probably for the last time, I remain 
Yours truly P. S. 


We will insert the riddle at some fu- 
ture time. 
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Tere is a story in Berquin’s Chil- 
dren’s Friend about a little girl’s losing 
Diana, her greyhound, and how she 
found it again. The picture represents 
the joy which she manifested when the 
dog was returned. 

“ But who are the rest of the group 
yn the picture ?” you will perhaps ask. 
“ Who is that dismal looking boygon the 
left ?”” It is a boy who had seized a fa- 
vourable opportunity to steal away the 
dog, but is now sorry for it. 

“ But why is he sorry for it?” Be- 
cause he sees and feels how miserable 
he has made the little girl, without any 
necessity for doing so. He is begging 
the pardon of the company. I have not 
told you, however, who the company 
are. 

The little girl is Serina; the little 


AND THE GREYHOUND. 





boy, rejeicing with her at her dog Di- 
ana’s return, is Eustace her brother; the 
repenting boy is Rufus, an acquaintance 
in the family; the other boy is Lionel, 
another friend of the family, who seeing 
Rufus penitent, is ready to give him his 
hand and make up with him, and be 
friends again. The elderly gentleman 
is Mr. Calvert, the father of Serina and 
Eustace. 

“Then Rufus is really sorry for 
plaguing and wronging Serina, is he ?”’ 
O, yes; he is really penitent. He is 
fully resolved not to do wrong any more. 
Some folks appear penitent when they 
are only sorry they have done wrong on 
account of the trouble it brings upon 
them. But, if they could escape the 
trouble or punishment, they would go 
and do just as they did before, or stil] 
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worse, in spite of all their present sor- 
row. ‘These are the persons that are 


NEW ROBINSON CRUSOES. 





not truly penitent. ‘The best part of re- 
pentance is reformation. 





NEW ROBINSON CRUSOES. 


Tue following story, from a friend of 
Parley’s Magazine, we have reason to 
believe is entirely true. Probably it is 
not the first instance in which young 
folks have been misled by fiction. It is 
however the Jdast, of which we have 
heard, and among the most curious and 
instructive we have ever known. We 
might annex to it a long moral, after the 
old way of relating fables ; but we pre- 
fer to have every reader draw his mor- 
al for himself. 


Mr. Epitor, 


I lately heard the following singular 

anecdote of some boys in Dorchester, 
near thiscity. There were four of them, 
all living in the same neighborhood, and 
two of them were brothers. 
” They had been reading the story of 
Robinson Crusoe, and were very much 
delighted with his way of living. So 
they put their heads together, and form- 
ed the very wise plan of living in the 
same manner. 

Having accordingly provided them- 
selves with guns, powder, and some 
money and provisions, they started off 
privately, intending to go to the island 
of Nantucket; and there, separated 
from all the world, live as independent- 


ly and as happy as they supposed Cru- 
soe did. 

They left home one Friday, and it 
was not known, for some time, what had 
become of them. Their parents and 
friends sought with much anxiety to find 
them; but all in vain, and they were 
almost ready to despair of ever hearing 
any news from their lost sons. It was 
not till Sunday afternoon that they were 
found. 

At the close of the first day of their 
absence, one of them seemed to feel the 
reproaches of conscience, and said that 
his mother would cry if she could not 
find him. Another said, if Azs mother 
did cry, he did not care. Two of them 
were determined to go on, and said they 
meant to turn robbers. The others were 
sick ofthe expedition, and had turned 
their fees towards home before they 
were found. 

They had slept in the woods, as the 
weather was fine, and lived on the pro- 
visions they took from home. They had 
not been more than half way to their fa- 
vourite island of Nantucket. When 


found by their friends, they all appeared 
very much ashamed of their enterprize ; 
and they have not yet manifested any 
very strong desire to repeat it. 
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THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. 
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Henk is the picture of a prince, stand- 
ing by his page, who is sleeping in an 
arm chair. out perhaps you do not 
know what a page is. Then I will try 
to tell you. 

Nearly all kings and princes like to 
have a great number of servants and 
other people about them, to wait on them 
or to make a show. A page is usually 
a little boy, handsomely though some- 
times fantastically dressed, who is kept 
for show rather than for usefulness. 
Sometimes, however, the page attends 
the king in his chamber, or does some 
little trifling service ; but in general not 
much. But I must tell you a little 
more about the picture. 

The page is asleep when it seems he 
should not be, and the king wants him, 
and in the spirit of fault-finding is about 
te awake him, but sees a letter about 


him, which he takes up and reads. It 
was from his mother. 

What a mean prince! some of you 
will say; and rightly enough too. What 
can be meaner than to read another per- 
son’s private letters. Few persons 
would do this, 1 hope; above all, few 
princes. The prince had no ill design, 
it is true; he only wanted to gratify his 
curiosity ; but it won’t do to gratify cu- 
riosity in such a way as that. I hope 
all my readers know better than to do 
such mean things. 

It is true the page did wrong in sleep- 
ing when it was his duty to be awake, 
and the prince may have been justified 
in complaining. But to read another's 
letters! ©, it is too much, quite too 
much. Reader, which should you pre- 
fer to be, if you must be ezther of them, 
the prince or the page ? 
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A WIRE FACTORY. 


Ir may not be known to our young 
readers that the fine wire used for card 
teeth is all made from large wire ;—as 
large, sometimes, as a person’s finger. 
The large rod, or wire, is drawn with 
considerable force through a hole, in a 
bar of iron or steel, a little smaller than 
itself; then through another hole a little 
smaller, and soon. <A piece of wire 
as big as a pipe stem is sometimes 
drawn through thirty different holes, be- 
fore it is finé enough for the finest card 
teeth ; and the whole process used to be, 
and in some places still is, slow and 
painful. : 

Passing through Worcester in Massa- 
chusetts, the other day, I found a large 
factory, which in good times for business 
employs several hundred persons, where 
this wire for card teeth, of which [ 
have been speaking, is made in very 
great abundance. I believe they some- 
times make 500 pounds of it in a day. 
It is drawn by machinery; and you 
may see, in some of the rooms, nearly 
a hundred barrel wheels running, and 
each drawing its wire at once. 

I was pleased with the invention and 
with the great ingenuity of the inventor. 
There are probably few more ingenious 
men in our country. I cannot describe 
the machinery ; if 1 could, would. All 
I can say is that there is such a factory 


there; that it was built at a great ex- 
pense, and that it is the first of its kind 
in the United States. Should any of 
you pass through the village of Worces- 
ter, | hope you will have time to go and 
see it. 

There are many other objects of cu- 
riosity in Worcester. One is the Mas- 
sachusetts Hospital for Lunatics, under 
the care of Dr. Woodward. ‘This you 
should also visit, if you ever go to Wor- 
cester. It contains a great number of 
lunatics, or crazy people. Many of 
these poor people are cured; and most 
of those who are not cured, are made 
better and happier. 

But what has this to do with the wire 
factory ? some of you will say. Noth- 
ing at all, to be sure; but I thought I 
would just mention it, in speaking of 
Worcester. There is a factory in Hart- 
ford, in Connecticut, where they take 
the fine wire, of which I have been 
speaking, and work it up into cards, 
The machinery is kept going by means 
of a wheel propelled by dogs. The sto- 
ry is to be found in the Juvenile Ram- 
bler for the year 1832. Mr. Washburn, 
the gentleman who has the care of the 
wire factory at Worcester, says that 
dogs are often used in such factories; 
but I have only witnessed their labours 
at Hartford. 





If all fools wore white caps, we should 
look like a flock of geese. 


Kind speeches comfort the heavy- 
hearted, 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 




















REGULUS AND THE SERPENT. 


Tuere is astory of Regulus, found in 
Roman History, which I am going to 
relate to you, although I do not believe 
itis true. In this, however, I may be 
mistaken; for there are great and very 
formidable monsters in the deep; and it 
is possible, after all, that there was some- 
thing to make the story out of. There 
certainly was such a man as Regulus ; 
and there certainly were such wars as 
are described. 

“The Roman senate now resolved to 
carry the war into Africa, and thus at- 
tack the Carthagenians in their own ter- 
ritories. With this intention Regulus 
was sent with a fleet of three hundred 
sail, to invade the African coasts. Reg- 
ulus was the bravest and most esteemed 
warrior that Rome at that period pos- 
sessed : he was temperate, frugal, more 


severe towards himself than austere tc 
others ; and, in the love of his country, 
he was excelled by none, for patriotism 
was his ruling passion. 

“This celebrated general, accompanied 
by Manlius, sailed from the Tiber; and 
a contest with the Carthagenian fleet 
soon took place. After an obstinate bat- 
tle, the Romans were again successful ; 
they landed upon the African shores, 
and took the city of Clypea. 

“ The consul advanced to the river Ba- 
grada, and awaited the Carthaginian 
forces. Here he met with a new and 
unexpected foe. A serpent of enor- 
mous size had placed itself on the bank 
of the river, and attacked the soldiers 
who went for water. This creature was 
above a hundred feet in length, covered 
with scales so hard that no weapon could 
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penetrate them, and a poisonous vapour 
issued from its mouth. Some of the 
bravest troops were killed in their at- 
tempts to oppose it, and the soldiers were 
so terrified, that they would have pre- 
ferred meeting the whole army of the 
enemy. 

“ At last, Regulus was obliged to make 
use of machines for hurling stones, and 
battering down the walls of cities, to 


ANECDOTE OF A CATAWBA INDIAN. 





overcome thisenemy. The serpent long 
resisted these efforts, and destroyed a 
number of men; but a heavy stone at 
last broke the spine or back-bone, and 
prevented it from moving: the soldiers 
then surrounded and killed it. Regu- 
lus sent the skin of this serpent to Rome, 
where it remained till the time of Pliny, 
about seventy years after Christ.” 





STORY OF HAWKSEYE. (Concivupep.) 


At the close of the former part of this 
article | promised the reader an anec- 
dote. Here it is. 

“The Senecas of New York, and 
the Catawbas, a powerful southern tribe, 
were at war with each other, early in 
the last century. A scalping party of 
the former, having travelled several 
days’ journey, through the woods, to- 
wards the territories of the latter, discov- 
ered a solitary Catawba, hunting, and 
clothed only in a light summer dress, 
proper for that amusement. They had 
already intercepted his running towards 
home, and he therefore sprang off for a 
large hollow rock, four or five miles dis- 
tant, in the hope of secreting himself 
under its shelter. He was so swift, and 
so skilful in the use of the gun which 
he carried with him, that he shot down 
seven of his pursuers, before they were 
able to overtake and surround him. 

“They carried him in melancholy tri- 
umph, to their own country, and in eve- 


ry village, which they passed through, 


he was beaten, by the women and chil- 
dren. The chiefs held a council, and it 
was decided that he should be burned to 
death. 

“The place selected for this purpose 
was on the banks of a river; and he 
was followed to the execution by a great 
number of Senecas who were in such 
high glee, that they suffered their pris- 
oner to go unbound to the spot. Al- 
though he had been scantily fed, and 
had suffered every hardship, his spirit 
yet was free, and his eye shone like the 
eagle’s. He was still resolved to be 
free. When his enemies least expected 
it, he broke from them, dashed down the 
rocks, swam across the river with his 
foes at his heels, and bullets whistling 
around his ears; yet he could not bear 
to leave his enemies without some testi- 
mony of his scorn and contempt. 

“He stopped to make very deliberately, 
the most contemptuous gestures, in their 
sight, which his ingenuity could suggest, 
and then raising a shrill war-whoop, as 
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a last salute, he commenced his flight 
through the forest, with the speed of a 
tiger escaped from his cage. He con- 
tinued his course, in such a manner, as 
to run, by about midnight of the same 
day, as far as his pursuers were two 
days in following him. He then lay 
still, concealed under logs and bushes, 
until five of the enemy came up, kindled 
their fire not far from where he lay 
watching them, refreshed themselves 
with a slight repast, and stretched their 
bodies on the bare earth to sleep. He 
now crawled up towards the fire, seized 
one of their tomahawks, and killed them 
all on the spot. Stripping off their 
scalps for a trophy, he clothed himself 
with articles of their dress, took the best 
of their guns, ammunition, and provis- 
ions, and set off afresh with a light 
heart. 

“ Finding himself clear of his pursu- 
ers, he made his way through the woods 
to the place where he had shot the sev- 
en Senecas. He digged them up from 
their fresh-made graves, scalped them, 
and completed his journey homeward in 
triumph.” 

But to return from this long digres- 
sion, and tell you more about Powell. 
After reading the foregoing anecdote, 
we may be sure that whatever Powell 
took in hand he accomplished. Having 
fulfilled his promise to his brother, he 
determined to visit once more the an- 
cient residence of his father. With his 
bow in his hand, and a quiver well-filled 
with arrows on his back, he boldly set 


out on his journey through the then 
trackless forest, with nothing to guide 
him but his Indian instinct. 

He had some other difficulties to en- 
counter besides a thick forest. As he 
was passing a thicket, one day, he saw 
something which he thought was a bear, 
and being very hungry, he fired. But 
what was his dismay when he found 
that he had killed a black hog, which he 
knew must belong to some Indian in the 
neighbourhood. After much difficulty 
he found the owner of the animal. 
“ What must I pay you,” said Powell, 
“for the damage I have done you?” “It 
was an accident,” answered the friendly 
Indian, “and therefore I shall charge 
you nothing, but give you a quarter of 
the hog to eat on your journey.” 

This is an example which civilized 
society would do well to copy. Chil- 
dren should remember this part of Pow- 
ell’s history, and when one of their com- 
panions accidentally disturbs them in 
their amusement, or injures their toys, 
they should learn to forgive and forget. 

Although Powell got along very well 
in the affair I have just related, yet he 
sometimes met with difficulties. At one 
time, game would be scarce ; and at oth- 
ers, broad streams and tangled thickets 
impeded his progress. 

At length he arrived on the top of the 
hills which surround Honeoye lake, from 
which place a beautiful prospect present- 
ed itself. Before him was the peaceful 
Honeoye, over whose bosom Hawkseye 
had often paddled his canoe ; and about 
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ten miles towards the north might be 
seen the hill where his father once resi- 
ded. Home and happiness rushed up- 
on his mind, as he stood gazing on this 
scene. 

After a little delay he set off at a rap- 
id rate towards his destination. As he 
approached nearer, the hill seemed to 
recede, and Powell thought he should 
never reach it; but about sunset he 
came to the foot of it, and was soon on 
the summit of this famous hill where he 
had lived about 14 years before. The 
smallest traces of Hawkseye’s wigwam 
could no where be seen. 

Powell, after visiting the spring, the 
brook, and the site of the old wigwam, 
retired to rest under a tree, and early 
next morning set off on his return. He 
walked slowly down the hill, crossed the 
brook, considering, as he left it, that he 
should see the place of his birth and 
former home no more.. 

How different is the appearance of ev- 
ery thing at this day from what it was 
when Powell left this place! The 
woods which covered the hill are cut 
down, and a stone academy now rears 
its head where Hawkseye’s lowly wig- 
wam formerly stood. On one side sev- 
eral rich farms are to be seen, and on 


the other one of the pleasantest little vil- 
lages in western New York. 

If Powell could again visit this spot, 
he might well say, with the poet, 


“?Twas a dream! not a token nor trace could 
I view 

Of the names that I loved, of the trees that I 
knew ; 

Like the shadows of night at the dawning of 
day, 

Like a tale that is told, they had vanished 
away.” 


Before we conclude, let us take one 
more view of Powell. Hearing that the 
remnant of the tribe to which he belong- 
ed had removed to a neighbouring state, 
he went and joined his former friends. 
Several years after his visit to the grave 
of Hawkseye, we find him settled in a 
comfortable wigwam, surrounded by his 
family and friends, and passing his time 
as pleasantly as he could wish. His ex- 
ploits were recited by the orators of the 
tribe, sung around the council fires, and 
repeated again and again in the family 
circle. But this time has past. Pow- 
ell is no longer present when his praises 
are sung; he is no longer styled the 
brave warrior as he passes along, for 
Powell is dead, and the light of his 
achievements live only in song. 





GLASS CLOTH. 


Ir is said that a gentleman of Lisle, in 
France, has found out a method of making a 
kind of glass cloth which is perfectly flexible, 
and may be applied to the hangings of rooms, 
and other purposes. This cloth of glass is 


exceedingly beautiful; and, from its manner 
of reflecting the light, appears more brilliant 
than silver or gold tinsel. In the evening, in 
a room where there are lights, it must have a 
most singular appearance. 
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FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Since the “ Notes of a Rambler” about 
Niagara Falls were inserted in the Mag- 
azine, we have seen Mr. Joseph W. Ingra- 

iam of this city, who has spent almost 

as Many years in viewing this great nat- 
ural curiosity as the “ Rambler” has 
days, and who has kindly pointed out a 
few mistakes into which the Rambler 
had fallen. 

The narrow bridge leading to Bath 
Island is much farther from the verge of 
the precipice of the Schlosser Fall than 
was supposed. It is above 60 rods. 
Goat Island contains 75 instead of 67 
acres. The division of the Falls on the 
New York side, which the Rambler 
called the American Fall, should be 
called the Schlosser Fall. Luna Island 
has been recently named Prospect Is- 
land. The Schlosser Fall is 167 feet 
in descent, and the Horse Shoe Fall 154. 

It was stated that the river, at the 
Ferry, just below the Falls, was 60 rods 
wide ; but it is 76. The mineral spring 
below the Falls, said to be one mile is 
nearly ¢wo miles distant. The chasm 
in the rocks, called the Devil’s Hole, is 


only half a mile below the Whirlpool, 
and is but 65 feet in depth ; and the his- 
torical fact mentioned in connection 
with it took place in the year 1763. 

One of the churches at the Falls is 
for Episcopalians. Lundy’s lane is still 
called by that name. The rock, under 
the limestone at the Falls, is shale. The 
pieces fell from Table rock in Aug. 1818 
and in Dec. 1828. The Hermit’s hut 
was built about 30 rods below the 
Schlosser Fall, instead of the Great or 
Horse-shoe Fall. 

We ought to say, also, that our map 
of the Falls is not quite so perfect in ev- 
ery respect, as we could have wished, 
but it was the best we could obtain. Mr. 
I. has one which is rather better in his 
“ Manual for the use of Visiters” to the 
Falls, but we did not know it, at the 
time. By the way, Mr. I. has written a 
large book about the Falls, which is now 
nearly or quite ready for the press, and 
from which we wish he would furnish 
an extract or two for the columns of this 
magazine. 





ARTESIAN WELLS. 


The newspapers sometimes mention 
Artesian wells, but I suppose that half 
of the readers of these papers are wholly 
ignorant what they are. Now they are 
wells which are obtained by boring down 
deep into the earth with a kind of hollow 


auger till the water rushes up through 
the hole to the top of the ground, and 
forms an artificial fountain. These 
holes are often bored many hundred feet 
deep; and some in China are said to be 
a thousand feet deep. 
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Some young persons who wish to 
know the reason of things, will proba- 
bly ask me, what should make the water 
in the ground rush up through a hole so 
many hundred feet. I will tell them 
that it ascends by means of hydrostatic 
pressure ; but I will not tell them what 
this pressure is. I will leave them to 
find that out by means of books on Nat- 
ural Philosophy. 


If you ask what prevents the hole 
from filling up again after it is bored 
out, the answer is, that pipes are set 
down to conduct the water along; and 
thus it is that a passage is kept open. 

The Artesian wells are excellent, but 
it is a costly business to dig or sink 
them; and it is only done where pure 
water cannot be procured in any better 
way. ; 





THE DOG AND HIS MASTER —A FABLE. 





A poe, that was usually kept chained 
during. the day, promised his master 
that, if he would let him be free, he 
would not ramble beyond the boundary 
of the yard. His master took his word, 
and released him ; but no sooner was he 
left alone than he forgot his promise, 
and went out ona day’s stroll. When 


he returned at night, his master scolded 
him severely for breaking his word. In 
the morning, when the gates were open- 
ed, he was chained up as usual, when 
his master again entered the yard, and 
he asked again to be released. ‘ No,” 
said his master, “ you broke your prom- 


ise yesterday, and I cannot trust you 
any more.”—‘ I will faithfully promise 
not to go out, indeed I will,” said the 
dog.—* I tell you,” said his master, “I 
cannot now believe you; and as your 
presence here is necessary to guard my 
property, you shall henceforth be kept 
from the temptation of breaking your 
promise, by being securely chained.” 


Whenever we make promises, we 
ought always to ) keep them; for nobody 
will place any dependence upon us, 
when once we have broken our word. 




















Last Evening in the Year. 


Furnished for this work by Lowett Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 


Andante. 
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1. Old year ! thy sands are fast descending 
Bright joy and sorrow sw veetly blending, Shed round thy path a mournful light. 


, With earnest gaze we wane thy flight, 
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heart, though calmed by sadness, 
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Thy hours of gloom and hours ef eisdntis Come thronging back in memory’s eye; The grateful 
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In each remembered pang of sorrow, 
Faith sees a Father’s chastening love 
While hope beholds a brighter morrow, 
And lifts her longing eyes above. 

Along the past, God’s smile appearing, 
To memory lends a lovelier light ; 

That heavenly smile the future cheering, 
Bids livelier hopes the soul invite. 


" ee ee 


A new year comes—we haste to meet him, 
Fresh hopes and blessings on his wings, 
With grateful songs of praise we greet him, 
Be smiles or tears the store he brings. 

A Father’s eye still beaming o’er us, 

We'll tread our homeward, heavenward way 
Be smooth or rough the road before us, 
We’ll onward press to endless day. 
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